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They hadn’t tried it before! 
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“B. ELLIOTT & Co. Ltd. Sf i a 


iPMeENtT 
— 


MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGINEERING FQU 


Our Ref: AES PD 


The British Europ 


Dorland House, 
Lower Regent Street, 8.0.2 


ean Airways, 


Gentlemen, 
Some four weeks ago, your Repre- 
sentative Mr. G. R. Allen, called upon us 
about air-freight. Quite frankly, 
we did not consider even 4 remote 
possibility that our machines could be 
transported in this manner. However, in 


view of the constant increase in surface 
transport costs, we decided to send two 
to the Continent for 


machines by air 
exhibition. These weighed 2100 Kg. and 


2500 Kg. and owing to their design, left 
us in doubt as to whether this would be 
a reasonable experiment. 

We were most impressed by the manner 
in which they were handled. Despatches of 
this nature will obviously afford us not 


only @ considerable saving of time, but 
show also @ reduction in overall costs, 
and in the instances mentioned, the saving 
amounted to something like 20% - 


The two clients concerned have 
written to us recently stating that poth 
machines arrived in first-class condition 
(even though they were unpacked ) and 
commending us for the initiative taken 
by using this we have 
already recei from the 
Continent, wi we send 
them by air. 


method. Finally, 
ved further orders 
th a request that 


Yours faithfully, 


ft fe. 


SGD: A. E. Sutton, 
Shipping Manager. 





The 
a a of goods you can send by 
surance o—_ No piliny —~ in 
—_ Sts. } erin; ini 
all acting. Low BEA ae 
a a ask your usual Shippin - 
a ¥ Agent or write to BEA, 
tm. r Terminal, London. 
a 2 ephone : WATerloo on 





Book your goods BEA 
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AS 
ne: WERE SAYING, when we were 
praise tended to embarrass us a. 
= -- «+ THAT WAS IN 1895 
it a million or so ‘M 
egger’ Testi 
ot ing Sets, Char 
: rders, Water Purity Testers, Polaro ) 
« * aphs 
* meters, FHP Motors and a very of 
o Instrumentation and Control Equi oie 
things were different. _— 
We coul i i 
ate) mention industrial installations 
a! importance with an 
-" | an easy if 
assuran aM 
SF ne we could say of the control Sicoees 
i i | 
“tm gned for the rit Oli refiancy ia the world .. 
A controlled electronically, “ i on 
pro is : 
ably is three years ahead of anythi oa 
— or the world —can offer” — 
—* --++ THAT WAS IN 195] 
© Oil company seemed 
to like it, whi 
peas , Which was < 
nb a all, they had to pay for it. Others ag 
pra: soon industries all over the world were 
ars Strumentation and control equi “ 
velo) * 
me -¥ and manufactured in Britain .. " 
Pen dent company ; and fostered and first ’ 
ritain by British petroleum compani oa 
we th i “9 
ank them publicly for their encoura am 
gement). 


The praise 
naturally turned 
towards the fature. our heads, but only 


Back in 1895 
me mi ys founders declared their aim to 
déiealane See instruments of a high 
aeatee y the practical man”. 

Big = ugh the business and its scope have 
pcg By belief, the original aim stil! 
ie Te ee — and Development Depart- 
Seka as ree Divisions—the Instrument 
aver PRETO FS & Controls Divi- 
omc PORE SAAS: constantly at 
AY sign of new equipment and the 
one ees ang equipment to’satisfy specific 
ace mention the building of relief ma 

sf area in old foot-baths (see Eisacch 


for King John’ 
t ns Treasure es 
coming shortly). in the Evershed News, 


-++» THIS IS 1956 
As we move ij 
age, our watts % electronics and automation 
ventiniante: ‘eins is to ‘Provide industry with 
ment eda - — and control equip- 
choice—we have ae Not that we've really any 
reputation to keep up). 


INSTRUM 
& INSTRUMENTATION SERVE <vwenill 
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CORRUGATED boxes protect grapes from vine to market 


To bring a good price, grapes must 
reach market plump, juicy, uncrushed. 
So today at many South African vine- 
yards, grapes are packed in protective 
corrugated boxes. 

_ Because they're so strong, corrugated 
boxes can be stacked without buckling. 
And they keep out dirt, moisture, 
insects, and hungry hands. Yet they're 
light in weight and low in cost. 

Today more and more box users are 
Switching to corrugated for an infinite 
variety of packaging purposes. Fre- 
quently attracted by corrugated’s econo- 
my, they quickly discover its other advan- 


tages: light weight, rigid construction, 
low heat conductivity, and easy print- 
ability for better brand identification. Of 
all packaging materials available, only 
corrugated does so much for so little. 

If you have something to package, 
take a tip from thousands of other 
packagers: think first of corrugated. 


Your nearby boxmaker can lend you 
the assistance you need in designing 
your box. Have a talk with him soon. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field in 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden 4, NJ., U.S.A. 


— aw | 
THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED 1h 


MANUFACTURED 


IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., 





Corrugated Container Machinery 








LTD. 
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PERISCOPE. 


—on world affairs pene 


2,486,541 people 
the world-around 


read this feature in 


Newsweek 
jommo” LA TROPICAL | 





NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
DE LUXE 
Newsweek 


Available from all better bookstalls, BAinest amatca Cigars 


Price One and Sixpence 


for mildness and character 


Newsweek 
Morris House, Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1. 
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Sole Importers : Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane “7 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
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If you can use oxygen, consult 


Burreazer 
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IN THIS PURE ~ =~ AGE 





The technique of steel furnace boosting with a jet of pure oxygen stabilizes quality 
and batch uniformity. 

This principle, whether applied to Open Hearth, Blast or Bessemer, enables manu- 
facturers to widen still further their range of specialised quality steels. 

Growing demands of scientific and industrial progress require speedier delivery in 
the face of increasing competition. It is vital that manufacturers employ this latest 
technique which shows greater economy and is only made possible by employing 
the proven principle of the Butterley on-site Tonnage Generator. 

This compact, efficient plant produces a continuous supply of Oxygen and/or 
Nitrogen at any desired purity and pressure, piped direct to the point of usage, in 
the exact quantity desired. Its efficiency eliminates production hold-ups by main- 
taining a constant supply, and maintenance costs are low. 

The Butterley Company have acquired the sole production and sales rights of this, 
the most successful American Process, for the United Kingdom, British Common- 


wealth, and certain European countries. 


XYGEN DIVISION 





The Butterley Company Ltd., 9 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 8172/3 


Current contracts include: British Celanese Ltd., Brymbo Steel Works Ltd., Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Steel Company of Wales Ltd., Stewarts and Lloyds Ltd, 
Makers since 1790 of: Railway and other bridges; constructional steelwork; unit bridging; overhead cranes; railway wagons and mine cars; meehanite castings; iron paving; mining and | 
sheet metal machinery; wrought iron bars; sewage ejectors; pumps and air compressors; wool washing machinery. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING | 








SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


IS THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 
GIVING YOU PRODUCTION STENOSIS? 








The credit squeeze is restricting expenditure on new buildings. In 
many cases this will mean a real loss of export potential. The wise 
executive looks for other ways of creating capacity — does not just 
accept a Board decision that schemes for increased production cannot 
go ahead because of credit difficulties. In fact, this situation presents 
a challenge to find another way. 







Does he know that one of the many features of Fisholow Material 
Handling Systems is “* Space-Saving ” ? 


Does he know that “* Space-Saving ”’ can bring in its train new layouts 
and new methods ? 








Does he know that new layouts and new methods in conjunction with 
Fisholow systems may give him the best of both worlds — extra pro- 
duction at no capital cost for buildings ? 





Does he know that Fisher & Ludlow offer an Advisory Service to 
tell him if this sort of new thinking can help him ? 





A note (in confidence if you say so), on your company letter heading, 
to the Technical Director, Material Handling Division, Bordesley 


Works, Birmingham 12, may start off a chain reaction with surprising 
results. 












Without obligation, of course —all part of the Fisholow Material 
Handling Service to Industry. 





FISHER & LUDLOW LTD., 


MATERIAL HANDLING DIVISION 
BORDESLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 12. Tel: vic 2371 


Also at London, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, 
Belfast and Dublin 
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\ subtle secret 








When next you fill your pipe with 
Three Nuns Tobacco, consider the 
dark centre which those curious curly 
discs possess. This is the black heart of 
Perique. Long before the Boston 

Tea Party, Indian Braves were 
cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile 
area not more than 50 miles north 
of New Orleans. The first 

white man to join them was 
Pierre Chenet, known as “Perique’, 
and it was he who gave this 
unique tobacco its name. He found, 
like others after him, that only in 
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this tiny plot of land can the 
exacting conditions necessary fot 
the successful growth of Perique 
be fulfilled. And so, with an 
ancestry that reaches back to 
the untutored Brave and his 
pipe of peace, Perique, expertly 
blended, bestows upon today’s 


Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. 


Three Nun 


with the black heart of Perique 
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Gammons have over 40 years’ 
experience of local conditions 
in many parts of Asia. By skilled 
and progressive design they are 
able to prepare and execute 
Civil Engineering projects with 
competegce, economy and speed. 


@ Gammon India Private Ltd. 
Bombay 

@ Gammon Pakistan Ltd. 
Karachi 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Dry Dock, Karachi 


Bridge (3,500 ft. /ong). 








Bridge, Colombo. Hong Kong Airport (im association with Dragages Ltd.). 
Chamba Submersible Bridge (2,800 /t. /ong). . 
Pakistan, and many other factories, bridges cooling towers, foundation works and earth moving projects. 


For Construction Projectsin the East... 





GAMMON 


GROUP 





@ Gammon (Malaya) Ltd. 
Singapore 

@ Gammon (East Pakistan) Ltd. 
Dacca 


I. C. GAMMON (ENGLAND) LTD. BURWOOD HOUSE, CAXTON STREET LONDON S.W.1. 


Civil Engineers andConcrete Specialists 


Dry Dock Singapore. Penang Power Station. Keian 


Sone River Prestressed Concrete 
Pakistan Tobacco Factory, Jhelum, 






































EVERTAUZ present DAP 


i 
cal and space-saving method 


storage 





A New Lateral 


FILING SYSTEM 


with 8 Big Features 


—— 2 
i =v 
stands on its own! 
DAP Files are available in mn 
Quarto and Foolscap sizes ' 
as on T taden ty 
s *% and c ired slides tor 
c at f tof Fite 
be nested 


height A 


domes ofr 





§ also 


vailshle Filestore shelvin 


a g is 

bu up from standard light 

type of shelving 
EXCLUSIVE 


ANY-ANGLE 
VISIBILITY 


The unorthodox design en- 


} 
L 
tr 
ables all files to be easily secn j | 
in @he cabinet at the same 4 | 
angle 


time from any 





% 
Save space 
Filestore Shelving units from . 
£8 2.7 (400 file capacity) and time work 
Filing Cabinets from {£602 money witl 
including tax From all main ' 
office equipment dealers “LIMITED” 
Send for full derails and illustrated te ye Pa D.A.P. FILES and 
EVERTAUT LIMITED, WALSALL ROAD, 
PERRY BAR BIRMINGHAM, 228. FILESTORE 
or $ m our 
London Showrooms KINGSWAY, W.C.2. EQUIPMENT 


newest, most advanced desizn of 
office file with the most econom- 
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Best guatity and beautifully finished 
one-piece cut PIGSKIN document case, leather lined through- 





out, fitted with strong zip fastener on three sides permitting 








flat opening. Available at the ridiculously low price of 








£4 ($11.75), including up to three initials stamped in 





gold block lettering, packing and postage free to any part 








of the world. The ideal Christmas gift. Send remittance 











and order together with initials to :— 


B. LEWIS 


67 PICCADILLY LONDON ~- W1 (abmost opposite the Ritz Hote 
Telephone Number : Hyde Park 9900. 


























Europe’s most exclusive retailers of Fine quality Leather goods, 


Document cases, Luggage for Air-Travel and Ladies’ handbags. 
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: HAND MADE 
a IN HAVANA 


Suypreme the Heil over 















TEEL PARTITIONS 


For all 
purposes 


IN HEIGHTS 
FROM 
7 ft. TO 23 ft. 


% They can be 
dismantled and 
re-erected 

to suit any 
change of plan 





Send for full 
details NOW to:— 





ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., South Wharf, Paddington, London, W.2 


Telephone : AMBassador 3456 (20 lines) 
Branches at : Birmingham - Liverpool - Manchester - Leeds 
Bristol - Newcastle - Southampton + Swansea - Glasgow 
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“BROOMWADE ’’ serves the world 


Point-duty police in the chief Northern Rhodesian towns 
are doing a good job controlling the increased traffic 
which has followed the construction of many fine new roads. 


* BROOMWADE ” Air Compressors 
and Pneumatic Tools are helping to build 
and re-construct the highways of the world. 
“ BROOMWADE ” serves the world 
in most industries. 


““BROOMWADE’- 


AIR COMPRESSORS 64 PNEUMATIC TOOLS 





BROOM & WADE LTD., 
Telephone : High Wycombe 1630 (10 Lines) 





P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 


Tetegrams : “ Broom’, High Wycombe, Telex 


366 SAS 
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Filestore Shelving 


stands on its own! 





£8 2.7 (400 tile 
Filing Cabinets 


including tax 


capacity) and 
from £6.0.2, 
From all main 





cal 


3 
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D.AP Files are available in 
Quarto and Foolscap sizes 
with a full ranve of index 
strips and coloured slides tor 
clarity of identification File 
sto e¢ cabinets can be nested 
toxether to any height A 
stand fitted with domes or 
castors for mobility is also 
available Filestore shelving is 
built up from standard light 
type of shelving 


EXCLUSIVE 
ANY-ANGLE 
VISIBILITY 
The unorthodox design en- 
ables all files to be easily seen 
in the cabinet at the same 
time from any angle 


Save space 
time work 
money witl. 


units from 


office equipment dealers 


Send for full details and illustrated leaflet to 


EVERTAUT 
PERRY 


LIMITED, 


BARR 


DEPT. P.4 
WALSALL ROAD, 
BIRMINGHAM, 228. 


or see i im our 


London Showrooms: KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


EVERTAUZ present DA-P. the 
newest, most advanced design of 
office file with the most economi- 


and space-saving method of 


storage 


A New Lateral 


FILING SYSTEM 


with 8 Big Features 


Fconomy of space 
Stands with its own support 
No major scrapping of 
existing equipment to install 
Adaptable for use anywhere 
Ingenious cas ification nd 
siuna! em 
Better visibilit 
Better accessibilits 
Econom initia t 
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EVERTAUT 


LIMITED 
D.A.P. FILES and 
FILESTORE 
EQUIPMENT 
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size 14 
(35) 





Best 


one-piece Cut PIGSKIN document Case, leather lined throuvh- 


guauity and beautifully finished 


out, fitted with strong zip fastener on three sides permitting 





flat opening. 
£4 ($11.75), 
gold block lettering, packing and postage free to any part 


Available at the ridiculously low price ot 





including up to three initials stamped in 






of the world. The ideal Christmas gift. Send remittance 





and order together with initials to :— 


B. LEWIS 


67 PICCADILLY LONDON +: WI (almost opposite the Ritz Hot 
Telephone Number : Hyde Park 9900. 









Europe’s most exclusive retailers of Fine quality Leather goods, 


Document cases, Luggage for Air-Travel and Ladies’ handbags. 
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For all 


IN HEIGHTS 
FROM 
7 ft. TO 23 ft. 


% They can be 
dismantled and 
re-erected 

to suit any 
change of plan 





Send for full 
details NOW to:— 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., South Wharf, Paddington, London, W.2 
Telephone : AMBassador 3456 (20 lines) 
Branches at : Birmingham - Liverpool - Manchester - Leeds 
Bristol - Newcastle - Southampton + Swansea - Glasgow 
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** BROOM WADE’’ serves the world 


Point-duty police in the chief Northern Rhodesian towns 
are doing a good job controlling the increased traffic 

which has followed the construction of many fine new roads. 

* BROOMWADE ” Air Compressors 
and Pneumatic Tools are helping to build 
and re-construct the highways of the world. 
* BROOMWADE ” serves the world 

in most industries. 


| “BROOMWADE”: 


AIR COMPRESSORS 64 PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
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BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 
Telephone : High Wycombe 1630 (10 Lines) Telegrams : “Broom”, High Wycombe, Telex. 


366 SAS 





A well-designed, skilfully-coloured 
Signature Paper on your boxes can achieve 
distinctive recognition for your goods, 
not only at point of sale, but before it and 
after it. This is advertising without pause; 
effective, as many firms have discovered, far 
and away beyond its cost. In fact, apart 
from a charge for the special rollers on your 
first order, you pay very little more 
than for standard box-cover papers. Let us 


design a Signature Paper for you! 


OF BERNERS STREET 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD.. 
DEPT. E, 52 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 
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From beginning to being 


Continuity plays a prominent part in the services 
offered to industry by Sondes Place Research Institute 
The Institute undertakes both pilot plant development— 
essential for efficient and economical transition from 
bench-scale to factory-scale—and, based upon extended 
and meticulously observed pilot plant test runs, the 
design of the full-scale plant 

Nor does this service necessarily stop with design; the 
Institute will send engineering staff to supervise the 
erection and operation of plant in the factory. The 
Institute will also design special-purpose machinery and 
construct working prototypes 


Under a bushel 


Most of our best achievements result from confidential 
research work for firms whose commercial security we 
are bound to respect. May we send you a booklet 
about our services? Our successes must remain unsung! 


Sondes Place 
Research Institute 


DORKING SURREY - DORKING 3265/6/7 











Cleveland's engineers are building 


and belbs 


structures which are designed to withstand the passage of time. Deep foundation 


work is a Cleveland speciality and is an integral partjof the modern science 0! 
heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height — in any 


“— Part of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduting_sfrength. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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They are enjoying 


Sabena’s traditional 





courtesy and service 


) DAILY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


Tickets and information at your local travel agency 
or Sabena offices in the major European cities 
and Paris, 19 rue de la Paix, ‘Phone RIC 47.47 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Wold AIRLINES 
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To 
remind you... 


| that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
Organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 

Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 






































UNICORNS Some discriminating people actually collect 


Unicorns, others—equally discriminating— 
decide on one favourite Unicorn from among the wide choice 
of overnight cases, briefcases, folio cases and document cases. They 
choose their Unicorns in finest coach hide, pigskin or cowhide . . . in 
shades of tan, black or brown . . . knowing that each is a perfect 
example of fine craftsmanship. Even in the matter of locks, Unicorn 
offer a choice . . . between the ingenious and exclusive code lock 
(which needs no key) and the more usual English lever lock. 


Write for full details of every variety of Unicorn to: 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 


39 Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. Hyde Park 8939. 
Inquiries by Post (Dept. E.T.16), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancashire, 
Tel. Bury 5317. 
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A well-designed, skilfully-coloured 


Signature Paper on your boxes can achieve 
distinctive recognition for your goods, 
not only at point of sale, but before it and 
after it. This is advertising without pause; 
effective, as many firms have discovered, far 
and away beyond its cost. In fact, apart 
from a charge for-the special rollers on your 
first order, you pay very little more 
than for standard box-cover papers. Let us 


design a Signature Paper for you! 
: OF BERNERS STREET 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD.. 
DEPT. E, 52 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 
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From beginning to being . 


Continuity plays a prominent part in the services 
offered to industry by Sondes Place Research Institute 
The Institute undertakes both pilot plant development— ‘ 
essential for efficient and economical transition from 

bench-scale to factory-scale—and, based upon extended 

and meticulously observed pilot plant test runs, the 

design of the full-scale plant 

Nor does this service necessarily stop with design; the 

Institute will send engineering staff to supervise the 

erection and operation of plant in the factory. The 

Institute will also design special-purpose machinery and 

construct working prototypes 


Under a bushel 


Most of our best achievements result from confidential 
research work for firms whose commercial security we 
are bound to respect. May we send you a booklet 
about our services? Our successes must remain unsung! 


Si, 
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Sondes Place 
Research Institute 


DORKING SURREY - DORKING 3265/6/7 








Cleveland's engineers are building 





Structures which are designed to withstand the passage lof time. p foundation 
work is a Cleveland speciality and is an integral partiof the modern science of 
heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height — in any 


“—~— Part of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring_ssrength. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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They are enjoying 





! Sabena’s traditional 


courtesy and service 
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DAILY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


Tickets and information at your local travel agency 
Or Sabena offices in the major European cities 
and Paris, 19 rue de la Paix, ‘Phone RIC 47.47 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Wold AIRLINES 
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To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
Organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
| complete integrity, potentially suited for that 

particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 

Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 









































DIVERSITY 
OF ig 
UNICORNS Some discriminating people actually collect 


Unicorns, others—equally discriminating— 
decide on one favourite Unicorn from among the wide choice 
of overnight cases, briefcases, folio cases and document cases. They 
choose their Unicorns in finest coach hide, pigskin or cowhide . . . in 
shades of tan, black or brown . . . knowing that each is a perfect 
example of fine craftsmanship. Even in the matter of locks, Unicorn 
offer a choice . . . between the ingenious and exclusive code lock 
(which needs no key) and the more usual English lever lock. 





Write for full details of every variety of Unicorn to: 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 


39 Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. Hyde Park 8939. 
Inquiries by Post (Dept. E.T.16), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancashire, 
Tel. Bury 5317. 
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JAMES BRUCE GEORGES F. DORIOT R. W. GLASNER = 
Director, American Airlines, Com- President, American Research and USI Vice President; founder and Cor 
mercial Credit, Republic Steel, Developmént Corp.; Professor of President, Clearing Machine Corp; Stat 
National Dairy Products; U.S. Am- Industrial Management, Harvard founder and President, Midland 

# bassador to Argentina (1947-49); Graduate School of Business Ad- Machine Corp.; founder and Presi- 
Director, Mutual Defense Assist- ministration. Director, John Han- dent, Marquette Tool and Mfg. Co. 
ance Program (1949-50). cock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





F. L. JOHNSON THOMAS A. MORGAN WARREN LEE PIERSON 
Retired USI Sales Vice President; Director, Bankers Trust Co., Leh- Chairman of the Board, Trans 
Director, Pullman Trust and Sav- man Corp., Shell Oil; President and World Airlines, Inc.; President, 
ings Bank; Director and President, Chairman of the Board of Direc- International Chamber of Com- 
Roseland Standard Savings and tors, The Sperry Corporation merce; President, Export-Import 


Loan Association, (1949-52). Bank (1936-44). 













Divisions of U.S. Industries, Inc. Conduit Fittings Corporation Koppel (Philippines), Inc. 
Axelson Manufacturing Company Electrical Conduit Fittings ——— of Industrial 
Oil Field Equipment Garrett Oil Tools, Inc. and Agricultural Equipment 
Aircraft Componente Oil Field and Permanent rt elnino 

etal Fabricating Equipment Completion Equipment and Services Ordnance Division 
Chicago Steel Tank Company General Equipment C Operates and manages Rockford, 
Tanks, Process Equipment, Distributors of Industrial lie earnaraciaaes 
and other Engineered Products and Agricultural Equipment USI International 
Clearing Machine Corporation in Puerto Rico Exporters and Merchandisers of 
Metal Forming Presses Industrial and Railway Equipment 





KEEP YOUR BYE ON US! 


U.S. Industries, Inc. 








250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Ye 
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When tne old Pressed Steel Car Company started to diver- 
sify back in 1948, it knew when not to stop. Result? A name 
new to the American industrial scene, U.S. Industries, Inc. 
... 12 divisions turning out a variety of basic industrial prod- 
ucts...and a sales level today in the neighborhood of 
$125 million. And all this, mind you, without making a single 
freight car—the company’s original product! 





JOHN HILLDRING 

(Major General, Retired, U.S.A. ); 
President, General Aniline & Film 
Corporation; Assistant Secretary of 
State (1946-47). 
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Director and Executive Vice Presi. ‘JOHN I SNYDER, JR. 
ent of USI; corporate officer, Mt. : the Board of Directors 
Vernon Mfg. Co. (1944-45); associ- President and Chairman of of 

ated with USI in various official 

capacities since 1946, 





By any yardstick this is a major accomplishment, and 
credit must go to USI’s Board of Directors, pictured here. 


Solar Permanent Compan ; , 
Stainless Steel Cubenen, J Gathered from every important walk of our a cw 
per reo 24 men have brought to USI top-level PR in —. 
Southern Pipe & Casing Co. tion, chemicals, finance, precision tool man ae res oo 
aa _ i ccess 
ai and government planning. Already they ba - , y 
Western Design a guided USI into manufacturing aircraft landing _— engin 
anufacturing Corp. . a ‘ metal forming 
pitineering and Mapinctuing lathes, petroleum pumping oh CA 0 mash rms 
and Systems — presses, welded steel pipe for water and oil transm : 


equipment, cookware, electrical fittings, steel] tanks, and com- 
ponents and systems for jet aircraft and guided missiles. And 
tomorrow? There’s just no limit to USTs horizon! 
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The Alliance 


“ec s . ” 
HERE is no better answer than the alliance General 


Gruenther’s words are a timely warning and reminder. “ The 
tragic element in foreign policy is the impossibility of 
escaping conjecture ; after the ‘objective’ analysis of fact there 
remains a residue of uncertainty about the meaning of events or the 
opportunities they offer.” This quotation from a striking essay on 
American diplomacy in the October issue of Foreign Affairs is only too 
true. But certain facts need no conjecture: these are the facts of power. 
Articles on later pages of this issue of The Economist seek to unravel 
the meaning of what is now going on in the Middle East and to assess 
the opportunities—and perils. One fact stands out above all ; it is that 
none of the perils can be averted, and none of the opportunities be 
grasped, without the American alliance—or without the positive 
exercise by the Americans of their power and influence. 

The great task of statesmanship now is to rebuild the alliance. 
There is no substitute. We cannot, as we should now know, go 
it alone. It is no answer to say that, if the Americans will 
not act, we will act without them ; we cannot. The facts of power 
remain: Russia cannot be resisted, whether the challenge its 
by direct attack or by indirect subversion, nor can the United 
Nations be activated, without the Americans. That is why, 
despite the resentful regrets of those who naturally gird against the 
decline in Britain’s world power, much the largest casualty of the 
Middle Eastern misadventure (and of the manner in which it was 
embarked upon) must be seen to be the transatlantic link. 

The alliance, like the peace we seek to secure, is indivisible. The 
call, it should be emphasised, is to the White House just as much as 
to Westminster and Whitehall. Between us and the Americans it is, 
in a sense, a tale of two inferiority complexes: ours because we harp 
upon prestige, without recognising that prestige can only be earned 
by our success in managing our affairs and in gaining the respect of 
others and cannot be bolstered by words and gestures ; theirs because 
by ill-timed criticisms and an indifference to their allies’ interests 
they still work off the last traces of their long-gone colonial (and 
isolationist) status. 

The recipe is simple, if harsh. We must learn that we are not the 
Americans’ equals now, and cannot be. We have a right to state our 
minimum national interests and expect the Americans to respect 
them. But, that done, we must look for their lead. And they, 
on their side, must accept, as they have not done, the obligation to 
protect our interests and provide, as they have not provided, clear 
leadership. It is a relationship that requires far more, even brutal, 
frankness on both sides (our doubts about Mr Dulles have been vastly 
too muted), but on ours a sure loyalty and willingness to follow the 

lead when given. It is for President Eisenhower now to give it, and 
not to wait upon others. And, for us, the question remains: who 
in London now is able to repair the bridge we broke ? 
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East of Israel 


a pen san upheaval: reversal of policy: over the 
past fortnight a succession of such events has left 
participants in the Middle East breathless and onlookers 
bewildered. But both can already say with certainty 
that there has been a sharp shift in the balance of power 
in western Asia—a little less for Egypt, a little more 
for Israel: much less for Britain, far more for Russia. 
Maybe the pattern is still changing ; but an attempt 
must be made, in the pause for breath after the conflict 
in Egypt, to take a snapshot of the scene as it appears 
east of Sinai. 

There, Arab and Iranian opinion is riven into two 
unequal parts. The larger one, numerically speaking, 
consists of middle classes and workers who see the 
world in poster colours and the events in Egypt as part 
of a familiar pattern. By their standards, old-fashioned 
Anglo-French imperialism sought to win back its hold 
and was thwarted thanks, principally, to a threat of 
Soviet intervention ; to people without much to lose, this 
is not unwelcome. The other sector, numerically tiny by 
comparison, is more powerful and more responsible, 
but more uncertain where it stands. Its members are 
kings and ministers, high officials and well-to-do mer- 
chants—a thin upper crust with a classic aversion to 
violent change, and dubious about the pass to which 
President Nasser has brought the Arab world by his 
over-dependence on Russia. 


* 


The Arab members of this group have been meeting 
in Beirut for some days this week. The choice 
of meeting-place suggests their perplexity. Never 
before has a full Arab League meeting of such high- 
level personalities been held outside Cairo ; they could 
have chosen the fervid pro-Nasser climate of Damas- 
cus ; they have preferred calmer surroundings. Never- 
theless, their meeting is bedevilled by a confusion of 
mind even greater than that which riddles non-Arab 
capitals for, by their standards, the arch-enemy is still 
Israel. The conflicting themes they have to reconcile 
are their need for strength against Israel and their aver- 
sion to leaping, as Egypt has leapt, into the orbit of the 
Soviet Union. Even governments that shrink at the 
thought of such’a calamity feel constrained, in order to 
please their publics, to utter cries that mask realities. 

For instance, the Iraqi cabinet this week put up just 
the kind of smoke-screen that precludes rational policy- 
making and clear thinking. After its meeting of Tues- 
day last, it called on the United Nations to “end the 
State of Israel,” an objective that could not—after last 
week’s display by the Israel army—be attained by any 
conceivable means short of aid from Soviet troops ; yet 


on the same day a “responsible spokesman ” on Bagh- 
dad radio gave the following warning : — 


The arrival of Russians in Arab countries, and particu- 
larly in Syria, under whatever pretext or guise, may be 
considered by Nato as a provocative act, which in the 
present critical circumstances might serve as a direct cause 
for the outbreak of a third world war. . . . We urge scnior 
officials and those engaged in national affairs to be vigilant 
and to realise the seriousness of the phase through which 
the world is now passing. 


No one envies the rulers in Beirut, caught between the 
devil of hatred for Israel and the deep sea of distaste 
for Russian support. What are they to do? Veil it in 
platitudes or seek a way round the dilemma ? 


* 


What counterweights are available ? Britain is, for 
the moment, a discard ; its policies have tended to 
increase the local confusion of mind. Had the British 
cabinet directed its “ police action” against Israel as 
well as Egypt it might have preserved Arab minds from 
confusion ; it might even have retained some influence 
on their thinking. Because it attacked Egypt only, it is 
written off for siding with Israel, and can look for no 
hearing in the Arab world. But there remains the 
United States. President Eisenhower electrified Asia, 
and has won a respect he has never previously enjoyed, 
first by speaking without thought of the Jewish vote 
in the United States on the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion, and then by the firmness with which he warned 
both his Anglo-French friends and Israel that they mus! 
conform to the will of the United Nations. To Arab 
rulers who see only two choices ahead—that of getting 
rid of all invaders as quickly as possible, and that of 
becoming the Spain of the third world war—his words 
were unbelievably encouraging. The Syrian Prime 
Minister and Military Governor, Sabry el Assaly, sent 
him broadcast “‘ greetings, gratitude and appreciation ” 
just as warm as those he sent to the Soviet Union. 

Even President Nasser, using. slightly different 
emphasis, did the same. As he told a huge crowd in 
the Al Azhar mosque on November 9th: — 

I was notified that Russia had informed Britain and 

France of her determination to subdue Anglo-French 

aggression by force unless the aggressors, Britain and 

France, did not desist. Upon this I contacted Mr Eisen- 

hower and informed him of Egypt’s attitude and asked 

him to let me know the attitude of the USA before the 

Russian warning and after the Russian warning. I found 

that he opposed this aggression and that the USA would 

endeavour by every means to subdue the spirit of aggres- 
sion in France and Britain and to stop these barbarous 
acts. Thus today there are two big powers on our side. 


It is clear from Russian broadcasts (one is quoted in the 
review of Russian utterances on page 578) that this 
classification of the United States among the saviours 
is not pleasing to Moscow. 
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How will the Soviet Union handle this tendency of 


Arab leaders to take out a reinsurance policy ? Are 
its offers of volunteers intended for them, or only for 
western ears. Are they merely designed to intimidate, 
or are they a practical proposition ? Until the moment 
of the Anglo-French ultimatum, Russia’s handling of 

the Middle Eastern governments had been a courtship 
sweetened with armaments and training missions. Only 
Egypt and Syria had accepted these, and both had done 
so for use against Israel. 

The Soviet purpose was other ; it was not to destroy 
Israel, but to keep tempers simmering along the oil 
routes from the Middle East to the west. Israeli 
evidence from Sinai, which still needs to be checked by 
neutral eyes, suggests that the Russians had supplied 
more than was known at the time when, on account 
of Egypt’s undue dealings with Russia, Washington 
and London called off the Aswan Dam loan. Along 
with the armaments, the Russians had sent 1,000 
technicians and instructors. But there is no evidence 
yet that they had done more than prime other people’s 
arsenals. A Turkish report from Alepro on the Syrian 
premier’s visit to Moscow (which ended in the week of 
the Anglo-French ultimatum) says that he was told he 
could have any help he liked “short of war.” The 
qualification is underlined by the departure of Russian 
and Czech technicians from Cairo, along with other 
foreigners, when hostilities began ; about 300 are said 
to have made for the Sudan. The Soviet government 
did not talk of sending Russian personnel to fight in 
the Middle East until after the deployment of the 
Anglo-French forces. By what it said then it gave 
notice that the area is no longer a western preserve, but 
one in which Moscow too has a vital interest. Yet Soviet 
policy would be best suited by a return to the old device 
of priming others to harass the west. It is a fair guess, 
judging by past experience of local nationalisms, that 
into the vacuum left by the British decline, Soviet influ- 
ence will flow more quickly by that method than by 
pressing “ volunteers.” on gun-shy governments. 


* 


Arab leaders deny that there is a vacuum ; by their 
reckoning, their national movement is expansive 
enough to fill the Middle East to capacity. Yet, tacitly, 
they admit its existence when they turn to President 
Eisenhower as a counter-pressure to Russia. But only 
by the most strenuous of policies can the President 
hope to make that counterweight felt. He starts with 
a tremendous handicap. His prime objective must be 
peace between Egypt and Israel, or, if not peace, at 
least a modus vivendi secured by some form of insula- 
tion. Yet this calming of tempers is what the Soviet 
Union has not wanted, and can still avoid if he chooses 
to go on winning Arab friends by selling them arms. 
The President will be dealing with governments who 
desire neutrality and safety as between east and west, 
but who hanker after a state of war between themselves 
and Israel. Can he demonstrate to them that the first is 
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from now on incompatible with amassing armaments or 
enlisting foreign volunteers to turn against Israel ? Can 
he show them that to plan for the one war brings on 
another ? 

He can win their attention by meeting Mr 
Nehru, but merely to join India in detached and 
inactive exhortation will not win any Arab hearts. In 
the realm of things that Arabs can touch or see, he will 
have his work cut out to offer attractions as great as 
Soviet arms, though perhaps goods on the scale of the 
Aswan Dam could work the miracle. If there were peace 
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in Palestine, it might become possible, and profitable, 
to utter the message that the Asian peoples want 
to hear—to offer proof that it is possible to be 
neutral. If the President is able to reinforce the local 
desire for a quiet life, and for removing the greatest 
local industry—the oil industry—out of the realm of 
east-west politics, he will have stolen a popular theme 
that was open to the Soviet Union in the days when 
Britain was seeking alliances, but would no longer serve 
if the new seeker after bases and landing rights were to 
be Soviet Russia. Who then would champion “ inde- 
pendence ” against “ imperialism ”? Not Russia against 
Britain, but America against Russia. 





What Suez Means Now 


In addition to leading articles (on pages §71, 
572 and 575) on the international aspects of the 
Middle Eastern crisis, the economic implications 
for this country are examined in a leading article 
on Government policy (on page 574); in a Business 
Leader (on page 615), which analyses the possible 
industrial and financial consequences; and in 


Business Notes from page 619. 
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No Ordinary Crisis 


HE economic debate in the House of Commons on 

Monday was disappointing. The impression was 
that politicians of both parties have not yet adjusted 
their thinking to meet an economic crisis which is 
bound to be of an unusual sort, and is likely to have to 
be tackled by unusual policies. The task of adjustment 
is admittedly daunting. A detailed assessment of the 
most likely economic consequences of the blockage of 
the Suez Canal is made in an article on page 615. The 
object of this article is to consider, as uncontroversially 
and specifically as possible, the policy decisions that 
might be recommended for meeting them. 

First, then, would it now be wise to increase Bank 
rate? The arguments are fairly evenly divided, but 
the balance seems to be just on the side of saying 
“ probably not.” The great argument for an increase, 
of course, is that Britain is now launched upon a period 
of considerable dollar strain, both because of the direct 
effect of diverted oil purchases upon the dollar account 
and because of the speculative movement which will 
almost certainly be associated with it; it may there- 
fore seem important to show the flag of a determined 
policy to the world, in addition to making use of the 
direct attractions of a high Bank rate to foreign short 
money. But in economic, as in political, affairs there 
must be some limits (though not rigid ones) to arrang- 
ing policy solely with an eye to what foreigners will 
think. And the domestic arguments for raising Bank 
rate, at a time when the main new impediment to British 
exports is going to be the Suez shipping bottleneck, are 
plainly not as good as during previous balance of 
payments crises. The main function of a high Bank 
rate (and of an emergency budget, against which the 
domestic case is still stronger) is to cut demand at home, 
and thus release goods for the export market ; but it will 
not be much use releasing more goods for the export 
market if there are not the ships available to take them. 
The best recipe is probably to wait, watch the tide of 
speculation, and see. 

Secondly, is there anything to be said for another 
expedient that has been whispered in the City— 
a new devaluation of sterling, presumably through 
resort to a floating rate? Devaluation can be 
a sensible (not merely an inevitable) instrument of 
policy when speculation against the currency has 
become intense and when it is clear that more 
British exports could be sold (or more British 
imports choked off) by a cheapening of the exchange 
rate. Both these conditions obtained in 1949. In 1956 
and 1957, however, British exports—which are now 
going to be held up by shipping bottlenecks rather than 
by price resistance—would not gain from devaluation 
at all; and if we devalued and still did not stop a 
drain upon the reserves there would be no logical end 
to the devaluation. This is therefore one of the cases 


when it will be worthwhile to cast out every dollar upon 
the speculative tide, a tide which will have to come back 
sooner or later, rather than let the exchange rate go. 

Thirdly, what about physical controls ? . Once again, 
there should be no shuddering at the mere mention of 
the idea. Mr Macmillan has often been attacked in 
these columns for saying how undoctrinaire he would 
be about re-imposing controls if circumstances 
demanded them ; but one could not foresee at that time 
in what very peculiar circumstances the Government to 
which Mr Macmillan belongs was about to become 
involved. Most people now accept that oil and petrol 
rationing, and probably quite severe rationing, is almost 
inevitable. About direct import controls, however, the 
balance of argument is more complex. 

The important thing about direct controls on imports 
or investment—and it is depressing that Labour politi- 
cians and Mr Macmillan still do not understand this 
—is that they are likely to have no effect whatever on 
a general balance of payments deficit caused by over- 
demand ; so long as direct controls are imposed but 
purchasing powet.is left unchecked, demand within the 
economy is not cut but is merely diverted. The essence 
of temporary post-Suez economics, however, is that 
while there may not be much case for cutting total 
demand, there is in the circumstances a case for 
diverting it—away from any of the “less essential” 
imports which take up trans-Suez shipping space, if this 
could be done. If the internal purchasing power thus 
set free went chasing after British goods that normally 
would be exported—but now cannot be because of the 
shortage of shipping—there might be no great harm in 
that. There are, however, certain conditions to be 
fulfilled before any such heterodox course as banning 
these imports could be seriously considered. Obvious 
ones are that Britain should co-operate with its Euro- 
pean partners about any physical allocation of shipping 
space ; and that we should make it clear that controls 
would be kept in force only so long as the’canal was 
blocked (thus minimising the risk of more durable 
retaliation against ourselves). But the most important. 
and the one that raises most doubt in contemplating the 
idea, is that there should be some assurance that an effec- 
tive scheme for controlling such imports could in fac 
come into operation before the canal is opened again. 
Import controls take much longer to be effective than 
is generally realised. The case for imposing them wi!) 
probably only have relevance if the salvage survey ®! 
Suez (a Business Note on page 619 surveys its prospect 
suggests that the canal is likely to be blocked for, say 
a year. 

There remains, as a more immediate policy, the fine 
expedient: that of taking the impact of the post-Sue: 
crisis in a fairly drastic fall in the reserves, with all tha’ 
would imply for economic policy after the crisis is over. 
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This seemed to be the Government decision announced 
by Mr Maudiing in the least unsatisfactory speech in 
Monday’s debate ; the decision was guyed by Mr 
George Brown as “a remarkable new doctrine . . . that 
the reserves do not matter.” It is nevertheless the right 
doctrine at this time, and—in a debate that was too 
much taken up with Mr Macmillan’s personal testament 
—almost certainly represented the authentic voice of 
the Treasury. 

But two questiens have to be asked. First, to what 
level can the reserves in fact be allowed to fall ? The 
answer is that the Treasury probably should not be too 
frightened of allowing them to fall even below their 
previous postwar nadir, provided they do not fall to 
a level where speculation against sterling makes the fall 


Uno in 


AS that has been achieved in Egypt so far is an 
uneasy cease-fire. True, the three invaders have 
agreed that they will withdraw ; true, all four parties 
to the ten-day conflict have agreed that the polyglot 
United Nations force shall be admitted. Mr 
Hammarskjéld, at the same time as he presses the 
United Nations foot into the Hungarian door, has on 
his hands the task in Egypt of seeing that these under- 
takings are carried out, so that the hostile armies can 
be taken out of contact and the cease-fire made reason- 
ably secure. Intricate as it is, this limited task does 
not make a beginning on the real work that has to be 
done, the settlement of the two disputes out of which 
the conflict in Egypt arose—the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
and the Anglo-French dispute with Egypt over the Suez 
Canal. 

The two disputes are inter-related. The Israeli attack 
on Egypt on October 29th was in effect rebellion against 
the state of affairs (which the United Nations, or rather 
the powers that compose it, had tolerated too com- 
placently) in which Egypt demanded all the freedom 
of action flowing from a state of war with Israel—the 
right to harass with raids, blockade, and threaten— 
while expecting to enjoy the safeguards of the armistice. 
Perhaps this Egyptian attitude arose from a desire to 
distract attention at home from the wobbly political and 
economic condition of the country ; perhaps President 
Nasser genuinely miscalculated the relative Israeli and 
Egyptian military strengths ; perhaps he was merely 
concerned that his country should cut a figure as leader 
of the Arab League. Whatever the reasons, his govern- 
ment’s attitude up to the moment of its military defeat 
was not an attitude which the United Nations need, 
or could, condone, and it is no function of the United 
Nations to put Egypt back in a position in which it 
can take up the same attitude again. This needs to be 
said just now because Mr Hammarskjéld in his dealings 
with Egypt is acting on the instructions of the General 
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itself intolerably faster. It is this balance between the 
evil of speculation against sterling and the evil of un- 
necessary under-employment—which may mean, in 
effect, the balance between leaving Bank rate where it 
is and increasing it to a penal level—that Government 
policy will need to weigh constantly through the anxious 
winter ahead. Secondly, what are the implications for 
policy when the canal is open again? The answer is 
that Britain will then have to follow a sufficiently dis- 
inflationary policy to make the rebuilding of the reserves 
the first charge upon our production. After a period 
of austerity through petrol rationing—and, possibly, of 
some unemployment—Britain will be faced by a period 
of no great domestic relaxation. It is a bleak prospect. 
It could be made bleaker still by wrong decisions now. 


Egypt 


Assembly, and the natural bent of the Assembly in 
such a case is to restore the status quo. 

One of the Egyptian government’s instruments in 
the unlawful blockade of Israel which it has maintained 
since 1949 is its physical control of the Suez Canal. 
This by itself is enough to entangle the Egyptian-Israeli 
conflict with the dispute between Egypt and the users 
of the Suez Canal. As is known, The Economist has 
never held that the grievances of the Suez Canal users 
against Egypt were of a kind that military action would 
remedy. Physical action can open a canal that has been 
closed; but until the fighting started, President Nasser 
had not closed the Canal against the users. He had, 
however, kept it closed against Israel, and the breaking 
of this blockade, together with the blockade of the Gulf 
of Aqaba which Egypt maintained from the island of 
Tiran, is, quite intelligibly, one of Israel’s war aims. 

On November 2nd, the day on which their defeat 
of the Egyptian army east of Suez was practically com- 
plete, the Israeli government announced that it would 
not withdraw from Egypt without a definite peace, 
negotiated bilaterally with Egypt, which would settle 
all these matters. A week later Mr Ben-Gurion was 
constrained by Soviet and American pressure to change 
his tune, and the Knesset accepted his reasons for the 
change with a mature self-discipline. The Israelis 
are now committed to withdraw from the Sinai penin- 
sula, as the General Assembly required them to do. 
In fact, the General Assembly’s demands go further 
and embrace an Israeli withdrawal from all the territory 
they have overrun, including the Gaza strip (a part of 
Palestine, though until lately Egyptian-held) and the 
islands of uncertain national status at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. On those two fragments of territory 
the Israelis may still argue the point. 

When the Israeli foreign minister, Mrs Meir, wrote 
to Mr Hammarskjéld that the government “ will will- 
ingly withdraw its forces from Egypt immediately upon 
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the conclusion of satisfactory arrangements for the 
international force,” she added the “ urgent request ss 
that Egypt should be called upon to stop the policy 
of organised raiding and drop the boycott. This reason- 
able request was not, however, a condition of the with- 
drawal, as Mr Hammarskjéld was quick to point out ; 
it merely expressed what he called “ certain hopes and 
demands.” As the servant of the General Assembly 
he could probably make no other comment. The Israeli 
forces, like the British and French forces at Port Said, 
had no right to be where they were. The Assembly 
had required them to withdraw and had established a 
force to take over from them. Whoever had the power, 
only one government had the right to stipulate condi- 
tions for letting the international force in. As the 
secretary-general pointed out on November 6th, the 
General Assembly “ could not request the force to be 
stationed or operate on the territory of a given country 
without the consent of the government of the country.” 
This may account for the marks of British and French 
irritation at the way negotiations were going this week, 
when the force was assembling and, as it seemed, await- 
ing President Nasser’s permission to go in. 

Since this is the position, there may very well be 
more strains on British, French and Israeli patience as 
the position in Egypt is disentangled. The Israelis have 
not even been able to require of the United Nations 
that, if they give up territory to the international force, 
there must be guarantees against a repeat performance 
by Egypt. But the force may then hand over the terri- 
tory to Egypt, and indeed will do so, without procuring 
any guarantees, unless a power as yet uncommitted 
takes steps to see that the hand-over is synchronised 
with a political settlement. The best practical arrange- 
ment would be a demilitarisation of the Sinai peninsula. 

The British public, which has been prepared to 
expect that the Anglo-French operation would produce 
some results in the way of holding or opening the 
Suez Canal, may blink its eyes when it sees President 
Nasser regain practically all he has lost without being 
required to give any pledges, and when General Burns’s 
force finishes up holding only a strip along the eastern 
edge of the Sinai peninsula. Even that the force would 
hold in a symbolic and not a military sense ; it is only a 
para-military force, not organised to fight other armies. 

The British and French governments, when they 
withdraw from Port Said, will not be surrendering 
anything comparable with what the Israelis are giving 
up. Their position at Port Said could only be of use 
to them in case they wanted to fight another Egyptian 
campaign, which they surely cannot be proposing to 
attempt now. It does not strengthen their hand per- 
ceptibly in the Suez Canal dispute, since the possession 
of one end of a canal does not enable the holder to open 
it, merely to close it ; and they can have no possible 
interest in keeping it closed. If, therefore, in spite of 
what they have said they were to hold on to their end 
of the canal in the hope of getting assurances about 
a final settlement, this would not serve them very much. 
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It has been argued in London that the international 
force when it takes over Port Said will be acting under 
a responsibility to promote a canal settlement. Certainly 
the Security Council was seized of the two canal dis- 
putes—that of Israel and that of the users—before the 
fighting broke out. It is true, too, that the Assembly 
set up the present force with, among other purposes, 
the purpose of securing compliance with the Assembly 
resolution of November 2nd ; and that resolution spoke 
of steps to “reopen the Suez Canal and to restore 
secure freedom of navigation.” General Burns, how- 
ever, said at Jerusalem on Sunday that his force would 
neither occupy the canal nor operate it: “ My orders 
say nothing about occupying the canal. Clearing the 
canal is not one of my duties or responsibilities.” 

If the force is not to do it, Uno can still concern 
itself with reopening the canal through normal civilian 
agencies. There have been reports that it is hiring 
dredgers, Mr Hammarskjéld having declined a British 
offer to help on the ground that the work had better 
be done by people who have not been parties to the 
conflict in Egypt. 

President Nasser’s negotiating position begins to 
appear very much stronger than a ruler can usually 
expect when he has just been, militarily, almost com- 
pletely deflated. In effect, the consequences of his 
military defeat have been offset, or at least masked for 
the present, by the diplomatic defeat which Britain, 
France and Israel have courted and suffered. In its 
shadow his pretensions are able to revive ; and the old 
sources of conflict stand exposed again. 


The next few weeks may see an example, good or 
bad, of the possibilities of the United Nations as an 
instrument for peacefully clearing up a field of conflict 
and resolving a complicated dispute. As is plain, there 
is inherent in the process, because of the necessary 
legalism of the international body, the danger of merely 
restoring an undesirable status quo. But to see merely 
this danger, or to blame it on the United Nations or 
on the principle of international action, overlooks that 
the United Nations is no more than the sum of its 
members and that its slender instruments of authority 
are only one among many powers at work. 

Of those powers, the British and French governments 
have severely damaged their ability to influence what 
is done, because they have produced a situation in 
which the United Nations mechanism is inevitably 
directed in part against them. The taking of initiatives 
and the marshalling of effective international support 
are therefore for the present hardly in their grasp ; 
they may repair their position, but in the meantime 
the outlines of the final settlement will be influenced 
and the conditions of future action will be prejudiced 
by the moves of the next few weeks. If real settlements 
of the canal, and of the Israeli-Arab relationship, are 
to be extracted from the present state of confusion and 
deadlock, an impetus will have to come from another 
quarter. It is now that the United States will have to 
decide to bring its influence actively to bear. 
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Notes of the Week 











In Cabinet 


HERE stands Sir Anthony Eden this weekend—in 
W te cabinet, in his party and in the country ? The 
most important, but inevitably also the least readily 
fathomable, question concerns his relations with the rest of 
the cabinet. There now seems to be almost unanimous agree- 
ment among political commentators—one is almost inclined 
tc say gossip writers—that moderate elements in the cabinet 
had to over-persuade Sir Anthony into accepting the cease- 
fire on Tuesday of last week; there is a fairly general 
consensus among them that two cabinet members may now 
feel privately that they would make a better party leader 
themselves—and that a small group of other cabinet mem- 
bers agrees with one of them ; it is perhaps a fair summary 
that personal relations in the highest reaches of the Con- 
servative party now seem rather akin to personal relations in 
the Labour party at one of the many moments when Labour 
claims it is “ more united than ever before,” and when the 
Tories themselves greet such a claim with a smirk. Where 
the gossips differ is in their assessment of whether this is 
a stable position for the Prime Minister, especially if 
economic and political troubles mount. It must remain 
a personal opinion that while in the Labour party the 
rows inherent in this sort of situation erupt only in 
occasional attempts from above to spank the ambitious 
challenger below, in the Conservative party an equally 
likely development might be for a challenger from below 
eventually—although now certainly not immediately—to 
attempt to edge out the man at the top. 


—in the Party 


y the lower reaches of his party, however, Sir Anthony’s 
position is now undoubtedly very much stronger than 
it was a week ago. The rebel MPs have called off their 
rebellion in the belief that they have achieved their objec- 
tives ; as one MP has put it, Sir Anthony has now become 
the Mr Nagy of the Conservative revolution. The Tory 
rebels have good reason to be proud of the concessions 
they were able to wring out of the Government. Even 
allowing for the propaganda value of two middle tier 
ministers resigning and one pro-Nasser backbencher leaving 
the party, a group of never more than 20 active moderates 
would not normally have been able to achieve so much 
with a Government which commands a majority of 60. 
They were helped by several factors: the powerful moderate 
group in the cabinet, a general uneasiness among a wider 





section of Tory backbenchers, and perhaps by the haunting 
memory in the Prime Minister’s mind of how Chamberlain 
had fallen—on a vote which he had won, but with a halved 
majority. 

It is now known that about a dozen Tory backbenchers 
formed the nucleus of the moderate group. They opposed 
Sir Anthony’s pelicy from the start, but decided to work 
from within for a return to compliance with the rule of 
United Nations law. They wrote three joint letters and 
on each day a major concession was later announced. For 
this the moderates are entitled to claim at least some of the 
credit, and one of the few good things which has come 
out of this crisis is the emergence of an active and organised 
Tory “Keep Progressive” group. The Prime Ministet’s 
main immediate worry in the party, however, is not about 
them ; it is about the reactions of the Suez group to the 
realisation that the United Nations force is not going to be 
at all the sort of body they originally envisaged, and is not 
going to control the canal. Having left the war half-finished 
to satisfy his pacific critics, Sir Anthony may have to reckon 
with the growing frustration of his belligerent supporters. 


—and in the Country 


HE biggest factor behind the rallying of party support 

behind the Prime Minister, however, has been the 
discovery that public opinion is on Sir Anthony’s side. 
The Gallup poll published in the News Chronicle on 
Wednesday has been the talk of Westminster. At the 
beginning of November only 40 per cent of those ques- 
tioned told the pollsters that they agreed with the Govern- 
ment’s Suez policy; now 53 per cent say they do. 
More striking still, while 48 per cent of those polled on 
November 2nd said that they would vote Labour in any 
general election and only 42} per cent said that they would 
vote Conservative, the Conservatives lead in the latest poll 
by 46 per cent to 45 per cent. This is the first time for 
a year that the Conservatives have been in the lead in this 
reckoning. While a section of thinking opinion was pro- 
foundly shocked by the Suez invasion, and reacted 
sharply at once, the poll suggests that less articulate opinion 
has swung in the Government’s favour. For the first time 
since Llandudno the Conservative chief whip, whose sup- 
port of Sir Anthony throughout the crisis has been stalwart 
and heroic, has a contented smile on his face. 

How significant is this switch of public opinion ? 
Labour MPs profess to believe that while the middle-class 
people who have reacted against Sir Anthony will remember 
that reaction and will not now vote Conservative, the 
working-class people who apparently rather approve of 
being tough with the Egyptians will not really, in the last 
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resort, desert Labour ; they also say that petrol rationing 
and other economic sorrows to come will be particularly 
resented by that considerable part of the pro-force floating 
vote which is composed of what one Labour MP calls 
the “ lumpen-bourgeoisie.” As this issue of The Economist 
goes to press, a three-cornered by-election is in progress 
in the normally safe Conservative seat of Chester ; all three 
parties are preparing to try to prove almost anything by 


whatever swing it reveals. 
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end of 1957, 120,000 instead of 250,000. But these smaller 
forces will be quickly ready to go into the field as fighting 
units instead of merely forming the nucleus of an army 
of twelve divisions to be built up over a period of four years, 
Herr Strauss’s continual emphasis on quality and speed has 
seemed timely, for with British and French forces weakened 
by withdrawals and its own infant forces capable of 
providing very few fighting units, West Germany has been 


feeling peculiarly naked in face of Russia’s threats and 


display of force. 


Germany’s Smaller Army 


ERR STRAUSS, the new west German defence minister, 
has now announced more details of his new plans for 
Its build-up will be slower than was 
By the end of this year only some 
70,000 to 75,000 men will be under arms instead of the 
96,000 proposed by Herr Blank, his predecessor ; by the 


the German army. 
originally planned. 






* 


A correspondent in Germany writes ; Lack of barrack 
space—owing to Allied failure to vacate it as fast as was 


promised—was given as one of the first reasons for the 
change in Bonn’s defence planning. This had long been 
sacrosanct. All talk of a basic change in the principles and 
methods of defence policy was frowned on. 

But the replacement of Herr Blank by Herr Strauss at 
the Ministry of Defence coincided with events abroad so 





Russians on the Middle East 


EVER since the war have the Russians 
N sounded such an alarm or spoken 
with such a threatening voice as they 
now have over the Suez crisis. Broad- 
casts were interrupted on Moscow radio 
and additional news bulletins introduced. 
After the beginning of hostilities the 
headlines of Soviet newspapers pro- 
claimed : Aggression Against the 
Egyptian People Must Be Stopped 
Immediately. The campaign reached its 
peak with the threatening Notes to 
Britain and France broadcast on Novem- 
ber sth. It has not subsided with the 
cease-fire, and both its volume and 
violence indicate that this is something 
more than a mere smoke-screen for the 
Hungarian tragedy. 

The threats: Marshal Bulganin’s 
message to Sir Anthony Eden contained 
the ominous question: “ What would be 
the position of the United Kingdom 
should she be attacked by stronger states 
that possess all kinds of modern destruc- 
tive weapons ? And such countries could 
at the present time, instead of sending 
naval or air forces to the shores of 
Britain, use other means such as rocket 
weapons.” Further on, Marshal Bul- 
ganin expressed Soviet determination 
“to crush the aggressors by the use of 
force and to restore peace.” 

The paragraph referring to rockets was 
omitted in the Note sent to M. Mollet. 
But France was soon reminded that the 
Russians are well aware of its vulnerable 
spot. By a tacit agreement the Soviet 
press had been cautious in its handling 
of Algeria since the visit of the French 
premier to Moscow. Tass (the Soviet 
news agency) was no longer bothered by 
such inhibitions in its recent statement: 
“The Soviet people condemn the 


colonial war which is waged against the 
unarmed people of Algeria, where blood 
has been flowing for several years 
already.” 

The Israeli government was “ ad- 
vised ” on the same day “to ponder the 
matter before it is too late and cease its 
aggression against Egypt.” This was 
coupled with a warning that the hatred 
now sown by it “will leave its imprint 
and bring into question the very 
existence of Israel as a state.” 

United States described as an accom- 
plice: From the very first the United 
States was described as a sleeping part- 
ner in the Franco-British plot. “ Israel 
would never have dared to attack,” 
wrote Pravda, “if she were not backed 
by the USA, Britain and France.” A 
Moscow radio commentator explained 
the apparent contradiction by “ electoral 
considerations” which induced the 
American Administration to remain 
temporarily “in the shade.” This line 
was not dropped even after Marshal 
Bulganin’s message to President Eisen- 
hower in which he invited the United 
States to common action as two “ great 
powers possessing all types of weapons, 
including atomic and hydrogen bombs.” 
The Russians argue that the aim of the 
western powers is to occupy the canal 
and impose a solution, and that the 
Americans merely want to achieve that 
end under a better disguise. 

Call for vigilance during the cease-fire : 
This is consistent with the Soviet inter- 
pretation of western aims. The cease- 
fire is really “ a manceuvre to gain time,” 
while plans are being worked out “for 
operations to occupy Egypt, this time 
under cover of the United Nations.” A 
broadcast in English argued that “the 











sole purpose of setting up an inter- 
national force is occupation of the Suez 
Canal” and that according to the UN 
charter such a force can only be used 
“to defend victims of aggression, not to 
occupy countries which have been 
attacked by interventionists.” 

It was after the cease-fire that Moscow 
uttered its threat about sending volun- 
teers. “If Britain, France and Israel, 
contrary to the decisions of the UN, 
do not withdraw all their troops from 
the territory of Egypt and, under 
various pretexts, delay the implementa- 
tion of these decisions then the 
appropriate organs of the Soviet Union 
will not hinder the departure of Soviet 
citizens—volunteers who wish to take 
part in the struggle of the Egyptian 
people for their independence.” 

Appeal to Afro-Asians: One of the 
first Soviet moves was to call on Mr 
Nehru to summon a conference of the 
Bandoeng states. In the Arab world and 
in Asia the Russians now parade as the 
true defenders of colonial states against 
imperialism. Hence their insistence that 
the United States are only blaming 
Franco-British intervention for the sake 
of appearances. The Soviet Union also 
claims the chief credit for obtaining and 
preserving the cease-fire. 

Home front: This propaganda is 
destined not only for foreign consump- 
tion. Mass meetings are being held in 
factories and offices throughout the 
Soviet Union. Motions are voted and 
messages pile up. Muscovites have been 
allowed (or encouraged) to demonstrate 
outside foreign embassies, an unprece- 
dented event. Mr Khrushchev, address- 
ing a meeting of Soviet youth, claimed 
that “the voice of the Soviet people in 
defence of Egypt was listened to above 
all because of the might of the Soviet 
Union.” 
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momentous that the change in planning seemed not only 
necessary and expedient, but also proper. When the new 
minister took over the Bundeswehr, he stressed the need 
for an instrument of self-defence in turbulent days. Cadres 
are not such an instrument, but an element of long-term 
planning. Bonn’s plans so far had envisaged cadres for 
twelve divisions which were to be built up gradually and 
simultaneously by the intake of volunteers and conscripts. 
The new minister wants three fully-fledged divisions to be 
formed at once and two or or three more to follow later. 

The first three divisions are to be based on units of the 
Federal Frontier Force. The official plan still is that these 
should be joined by conscripts as well as volunteers. But 
it may now change. There is no love of conscription either 
among the age groups affected or among the strategists. 
Dr Jaeger, who favoured the short, twelve-month period of 
conscription, now -wants the call-up of recruits to be 
postponed if accommodation and supplies are still 
inadequate by April 1, 1957, the date fixed for the call-up. 

In fact more volunteers have already been accepted than 
can be housed. Unless there are political reasons for 
rejecting volunteers and preferring conscripts, it would seem 
sensible not to conscribe. Indeed, with the approach of 
federal elections there is a strong political incentive to make 
do with willing men (though it would have been better to 
do without former members of the Waffen-SS, however 
keen). It is electorally unwise to allow national servicemen’s 
grumbles to be added to the Opposition’s complaints about 
Germany’s place in Nato. These have become louder with 
the growing Anglo-American inclination to reduce ground 
forces. Herr Strauss may ask for tactical atomic weapons. 
Their production was renounced in the Paris Agreements, 
but their possession is an open question. 


Suez and Asian Trade 


APANESE industrialists have mixed feelings about the 

blocking of the Suez Canal. It will seriously increase the 
price of some essential imports—particularly potash ferti- 
liser, steel and cotton—while the cost of oil, although the 
Japanese do not get it through the canal, will be affected 
by the world shortage of tankers. But these are minor draw- 
backs compared to the help it may give Japan to extend 
its foothold in European, particularly British, markets in 
South East Asia, The Japanese have always felt that these 
markets were naturally theirs, but, since the war, progress 
has been slow in building them up (last year Western 
Europe sold $2,300 million worth of goods to South East 
Asia while Japan sold $700 million worth). Now the 
Japanese hope that the extra cost of sending goods by the 
Cape will enable them to undercut European prices, parti- 
cularly of heavy industrial goods. 

The timing has been fortunate. A Tokyo newspaper 
speaks of a recent “ flood” of requests from the Middle 
East, as well as from South East Asian countries, for Japan 
to co-operate in local economic development and to partici- 
pate in international bidding. This development has been 
attributed to “intensified moves by under-developed 
countries, following the (original) Suez crisis, to attain 
economic as well as racial independence by pushing their 
industrialisation and the development of their resources. 
It is difficult to see the logic of this statement but, whatever 
the reason, Japanese trade missions have been displaying 
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great ubiquity and energy lately and the Suez conflict has 
certainly been welcome news to the Japanese arms 
producers, who are said to be preparing to export arms 
through third countries to nations involved in the Middle 
East conflict. 


His Master’s Voice 


ISTORIANS of the Suez crisis may find it odd that the 

first report of a “ Russian plot” in Egypt was made 
to the House of Commons by a President of the Board of 
Trade. Contemporary observers at Westminster are less 
surprised. Twelve days of almost non-stop Commons 
debating about the crisis have severely tested the Govern- 
ment’s ability to produce effective speakers: on foreign 
affairs. The Prime Minister has made five statements and 
three speeches, not to mention a television broadcast and 
a major speech at the Guildhall, while the Foreign Secretary 
was also in action daily until he left for New York. It is 
therefore understandable that the job of defending the 
Government has been deputed twice each to Mr Butler 
and Mr Lennox-Boyd, and once to Mr Thorneycroft. If 
this spreading of the load reflected a genuine spreading of 
cabinet responsibility it would indeed be welcome. 
Unhappily, however, it may have been due mainly to the 
fact that the sudden resignation of Mr Nutting had created 
a gap which the two Under-Secretaries at the Foreign Office 
lacked the weight to fill, and to certain special circum- 
stances connected with each speaker. Mr Butler’s first 
speech was designed to show his loyalty—and his second 
speech to give him a chance of making a better job of it. 
Mr Thorneycroft and Mr Lennox-Boyd were useful first 
reporters of the Russian plot; the Prime Minister was 
shrewd not to handle it himself until he had seen how the 
House reacted. 

A much more important question than this matter of 
who is to speak for the Foreign Office is the old one of 
who is to make decisions at it. This is not the place to 
reopen the familiar controversy about the Prime Minister’s 
continued personal involvement at the Foreign Office, 
although it is now clear that the history of the world 
might have been different if this tired man had not insisted 
on still trying to do two jobs at once. Unfortunately, 
however, Sir Anthony has himself just stirred up the - 
controversy again. To succeed Mr Nutting as Minister of 
State, and therefore presumably as the most frequent 
Government spokesman at the United Nations, Sir Anthony 
has appointed his own former Parliamentary Private 
Secretary, Commander Alan Noble. Inevitably, and perhaps 
unfairly to Mr Noble, hostile critics are preparing to dub 
him in his new post as merely Sir Anthony’s second smaller 
boy ; for this reason alone, the appointment seems to be a 
tactical mistake. 


Shadow of the Shadow 


HE one thing that may prevent Mr Bevan from being 
T at the top of next week's poll for Labour’s shadow 
cabinet is the sudden realisation by many Labour MPs that 
he might be going to be. A majority of Labour members 
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would regard it as a misfortune if by failing to give their 
own votes to Mr Bevan they ensured that he did not get 
on to the shadow cabinet at all ; but many of them feel 
that it would be an equal misfortune if by voting for him 
they ensured him the pride of first place. The hurried calcu- 
lations they are now making could be of some importance. 
For if Mr Bevan is at or near the top of this popularity poll 
among Labour MPs, Mr Gaitskell may feel that the move- 
ment to make Mr Bevan Labour's shadow foreign secretary 
has become irresistible. 
In logic, of course, the shadow foreign secretaryship 
should not be determined by accidents of this sort. Nor 
should it be influenced solely by Mr Bevan’s brilliant, but 
partly tactical, self-containment during the Suez crisis; it 
has not been difficult for Mr Bevan to remember for this 
period to be more moderate even than Mr Gaitskell, on 
an issue where lesser Labour members have confused 
righteous fervour by unparliamentary noisiness. There are 
two important things to say about Mr Bevan at this juncture. 
First, he is so clearly one of the biggest men in the Labour 
movement that he ought to be given one of the biggest jobs 
in any Labour government. Secondly, however, any Labour 
MP who thinks that Mr Bevan will not some day re-open 
his personal feud with Mr Gaitskell is almost certainly living 
in a fool’s paradise. It is a matter for legitimate party con- 
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sideration (the broader national interest is not at present 
directly involved) that if Mr Bevan were to launch a fresh 
feud from the shadow foreign secretaryship, this would be 
of greater electoral advantage to the Tories than a mere 
renewed rumbling from his present colonial wilderness. Mr 
Gaitskell therefore has a difficult decision to make. Which- 
ever course he chooses, some peace-loving Labour MPs, 
who are now urging him to do one thing, are likely to 
pretend in a few years’ time that they always had urged him 
to do the other. 


A Pipeline Canard 


HE explosion which wrecked the Iraq Petroleum Com- 

pany’s disused pipeline in north-west Jordan on 
Monday night was either a deed of derring-do in a quiet 
sector, or else a piece of propaganda designed to give 
currency to a tale that the company had been pumping oil 
to Israel. For the news that “oil flowed out” and was 
set alight has been widely spread by Syrian and Jordanian 
sources. 





Help for Hungary 


NABLE to assist the Hungarians national Red Cross. So far three convoys 


and £30,000 réspectively, so the imme- 
diate problem of finance is not acute. 


The long term problem of finding 


directly in their struggle, millions containing doctors, medicines and food homes for the refugees also seems likely 
of people in this country and the rest have crossed the frontier this week, and [© be handled by the United Nations 
of the world are contributing money in entry is now becoming easier and High Commissioner. He has already 
the hope that they can help a little to quicker. It is hoped to restart the received national offers to house about 
alleviate their sufferings. To many airlift soon. By last Monday $584,000 30,000 refugees. Britain has offered to 
Hungarians it is a poor substitute, had been collected by the League of Red take some 2,500, West Germany some 
perhaps, for the military help they Cross Societies in Geneva from all over 3,000, despite its own refugee problem, 
crave; to the free outside world a_ the world; the British Red Cross total France an indefinite number, Australia 


meagre expiation for the shameful feel- 
ing that it can do nothing to help a 
people who are fighting a lone and hope- 
less battle so vital to the free world itself. 
But both inside Hungary, where blood- 
shed, starvation and disease are causing 
appalling suffering, and outside, where 
refugees now number over 20,000, help 
in the form of medicine, food and 
clothes is still badly needed. Perhaps, 
too, it can do a little to heal the Hun- 
garians’ bitter feeling that the free world 
has passed them by on the other side. 

In the early days of the rising, before 
the massive Soviet intervention, help in 
the form of medicine and food poured 
across the frontier all over Europe in 
every form. Thousands of individual 
Austrians drove across to help and 
evacuate the wounded. Caravans of 
trucks loaded with supplies were driven 
from Switzerland to Budapest by 
students who had helped collect them. 
Relief aircraft came in to Budapest from 
Poland each day loaded with medical 
supplies. £50,000 of food and medicine 
from BAOR was flown in by RAF 
transports. But on November 4th 
Soviet troops sealed off the Hungarian 
frontier with Austria and it was only 
a week later that they allowed convoys 
to enter, and then only from the Inter- 


has since reached £97,000, about half of 
which is now going into Hungary, about 
half to refugees. 

The refugees’ immediate needs seem 
already to have been met, though many 
arrived only with what they stood in. 
The initial burden, of course, fell on 
Austria. There the Government has 
appealed for everything from clothes to 
toothpaste. The provincial authorities 
are trying to find homes for women and 
children and are making use of all avail- 
able space. Hotels, youth hostels, trade 
union centres and church premises— 
every empty space is being used. The 
aim is to get the refugees out of camps 
as quickly as possible. To help the 
Austrian authorities in the first critical 
days, the United Nations Commission 
for Refugees immediately gave £8,500, 
which it had available, and it has since 
been able to send on some other early 
contributions from European countries 
—from Britain £2,000 from the Balliol 
college relief fund, for example, and 
£5,000 from the United Nations Asso- 
ciation appeal. The great importance 
of this money is that it could be sent at 
once to meet the first urgent need. 
Since then the United States has con- 
tributed $1 million and the Canadians 
and Australians have promised $100,000 


some 3,000. But it may be some time 
before offers from countries outside 
Europe can be accepted, for many 
refugees are reluctant to leave until there 
is no| more hope of returning home. 
Most are women and children whose 
menfolk stayed to fight, and who left 
to escape immediate starvation or death 
in the fighting ; some may wish to go 
back even if there is no hope of a demo- 
cratic regime. But at present the host 
of refugees continues to grow. 


In Britain most of the various funds, 
including the Lord Mayor’s fund, col- 
lected will be shared out in about a 
week’s time between the various dis- 
tributing organisations. By then it 
should be clearer how much _ will 
be needed for the refugees and 
how much can be sent to Hungary 
itself through the Red Cross. Some 
of the money will certainly go to 
the British Council for Aid to Refugees 
which is arranging the reception of them 
in this country, helping to find them 
homes. The Council has already re- 
ceived £10,000 from the Government for 
preliminary organisation and £5,000 
from the United Nations Association, 
which has so far collected £30,000. The 


Council will certainly need a good deal 
more. 
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In fact, the point at which the deed was done—in the 
hills from which the pipeline drops to the upper Jordan 
valley and the Israel frontier—is one at which its only con- 
tent was still oil left there as a preservative. Jordanians will 
remember that this practice was permanent if they recall an 
incident just three years ago, when an underground leak a 
jittle farther down the hill seeped out at some distance from 
the pipe and started the exciting rumour that oil had been 
discovered in Jordan at last. 

The dead leg of the pipe that has been closed since the 
Palestine war because it terminates in Israel has not been 
idle along the whole of its length ; supplies for the Jordanian 
market have been boosted along it from Iraq to the first 
economic point of off-take. This is near Mafraq in north- 
east Jordan, and many miles upstream from Monday night’s 
activities, 


Hungarians Unbowed 


HE amazingly protracted armed resistance of the 

Hungarians to the Soviet Army has at last been largely 
overcome. But it is a pyrrhic triumph for the Russians. 
The Hungarians have won a great moral victory and in spite 
of enormous casualties, great material devastation, and the 
threat of starvation and disease, their spirit is obviously 
quite unbroken. They may have abandoned the armed 
struggle, at least for the time being, but they seem deter- 
mined to go on wielding the formidable weapon of the 
general strike, at whatever cost to themselves—and the cost 
is Clearly already very heavy. Repeated anguished appeals 
by spokesmen of the Kadar government have moved only a 
tiny minority of the workers to go back to work, although 
some public services seem to be kept ticking over. Although 
their most crying need now is for the very barest necessities 
of life, they are still grimly sticking to the basic demand 
for which they originally took up arms—the right to live 
as free men in a free country. 

The position of the Kadar government is not an enviable 
one. And it will not be made any easier by reports, which 
seem to be well founded, that the Russians have reverted to 
one of the most wicked Stalinist excesses—the mass 
deportation of young men of fighting age. The govern- 
ment’s spokesmen have been protesting vehemently that it 
has not the slightest intention of trying to restore a 
“ Stalinist-Rakosiite” regime. And throughout the week 
Mr Kadar, in an increasingly desperate effort to curry favour, 
has been making more and more radical concessions to 
popular feeling. From such comparatively unimportant 
concessions as the restoration of the Kossuth coat-of-arms, 
he moved on to promises of a 10 per cent wage increase, 
the abolition of compulsory deliveries from the farmers and 
renewed promises to abolish the secret police. He had 
refused to admit UN observers under the General 
Assembly’s resolution. But on Tuesday he gave in to Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s pressure to the extent of agreeing that UN 
representatives should enter Hungary to organise relief 
work on the spot. On Wednesday he announced that a 
number of leading (and most-hated) Communists, including 
Mr Gerd (not, apparently, dead after all) and Mr Hegediis, 
who was premier when the uprising started, have been 
debarred from political life. 
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Finally, on Thursday, it was reported from Budapest that 
Mr Kadar had capitulated to the Hungarians’ demands for 
free and secret elections and the re-establishment of all left- 
wing parties. He also agreed to negotiate with Mr Nagy 
with a view to handing over the premiership to him. The 
whereabouts and attitude of Mr Nagy are uncertain. Having 
taken refuge in the Jugoslav embassy, he is believed to be 
determined not to re-enter politics until the Russians have 
completely withdrawn. So far, Mr Kadar has stuck at 
demanding this. But unless he does, and the Russians 
agree, the rest of his promises are not worth much. 


South Africa’s Lawful Revolution 


HE Nationalist government has won legal blessing for 
T its removal of the bauble of Senate opposition. The 
Appeal Court’s dismissal of the Senate Act appeal brings 
the curtain down on a five-year struggle in which the legal 
issues have been as confused as the moral issues were clear. 
The Nationalists’ overt purpose in the long fight was to 
strike the Coloured voters of Cape Province from the 
common electoral roll: since this could not be achieved 
constitutionally, the constitution had to be changed. In 
order to obtain the two-thirds majority in both Houses of 
Parliament sitting together which was needed to revoke the 
entrenched clause protecting the Coloured franchise, the 
government unscrupulously packed the Senate with its own 
nominees. The Senate Act, passed earlier this year, nearly 
doubled the number of Senators but, at the same time, 
by altering the electoral procedure, actually reduced the 
Opposition seats. The United Party challenged the validity 
of this action in the courts, but the government, having 
already been defeated over the Coloured vote in the Supreme 
Court, took the precaution of appointing six new judges 
from among its supporters. In the event, this safeguard 
proved redundant: the appeal against the Senate Act was 
dismissed by ten of the eleven judges. 


The presence of the 50,000 Coloured voters on the 
common electoral roll was an irritant to the Nationalists. 
Ideology apart, the small Coloured vote had a certain 
influence on marginal seats in Cape Province. But since 
the Cape Coloured will now elect their own representatives 
to Parliament, the practical advantages of the new system 
are limited. It is questionable whether the immediate prize 
was worth the odium which the government received for 
fiddling with the constitution. But the government—and 
the opposition—were playing for higher stakes. The 
Coloured vote was littke more than a pawn in the 
Nationalists’ inexorable battle for complete dominance in 
parliament and in law. The government was after a flexible 
constitution and a rule of law unable to challenge white 
supremacy. On the substance of the question of Coloured 
rights the political opposition is at best equivocal, but it is 
able to recognise the threat of single-party rule. Thus the 
opponents of the Senate Act were of two kinds—the United 
Party, who saw Nationalist ascendancy even more firmly 
established than before, and law-respecting citizens of all 
parties who fought the sapping of their constitution. But 
now the law has taken the brakes off the Nationalist 


steamroller. 
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Ghana’s Rough Road 


N its revised proposals for the constitution of Ghana (the 

Gold Coast), Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party 
has conceded next to nothing to Opposition demands: the 
new version differs more in wording than in substance from 
the proposals issued last April. This is a disappointment 
for the National Liberation Movement (the backbone of the 
opposition) which had at last abandoned its inept tactics 
of campaigning for a federal form of government while 
boycotting all constitutional negotiations with the CPP. On 
two at least of the three principal points of difference now 
being debated in the Assembly, the government is likely to 
be obdurate. The opposition has so far had no success in 
its attempts to check the government’s legislative and 
executive powers by the establishment of a Second Chamber 
(composed mainly of chiefs) and an extra-parliamentary 
Council of State to advise the Governor-General on the 
running of the civil service and judiciary. But the third 
issue between government and opposition—regional 
devolution—is a question of extent rather than existence 
and is therefore a more fruitful bargaining point. The 
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NLM objects to the government’s proposal that the regional 
those of the London County Council, for they claim thar 
such powers are neither adequate nor sufficiently protected, 

Although on paper the revised proposals go some way 
towards calming the opposition’s fears—they give. for 
instance, an earnest of decentralisation of the police (while 
retaining ultimate central control) and they make it rather 
more difficult to change the constitution—on the mos: 
tentious points the provisions are still too vague to amount 
to much more than a moral commitment to protect regional 
interests. The Ghana government is believed to be in 
general agreement with Sir Frederick Bourne’s suggestions 
for regional devolution, but does not intend to write it 
agreement into the constitution. The clauses dealing with 
devolution have purposely been left imprecise wher 
definition and entrenchment would serve the interests o 
the minorities. 

While some members of the opposition are arguing con- 
stitutional points in the assembly, others outside are still 
flogging the lame notion of federation and, in default of 
this, threatening secession of Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories and possibly Southern Togoland. Since the !ast 
election showed that sizeable minorities in these territories 
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OT since the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact has the British Communist 
Party experienced anything like the 
internal dissension sparked off by 
Russian behaviour in Hungary. The 
resignations include the Daily Worker’s 
cartoonist (Gabriel), a growing batch of 
trade union officials—including Mr 
John Horner (Fire Brigades Union), 
Mr Alex (not Abe) Moffat (National 
Union of Mineworkers), Mr R. B. 
Seabrook (Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers), and Mr Leslie Cannon, 
(Electrical Trades Union)—and leading 
members of communist clubs and 
branches at several universities. In addi- 
tion, protests against the Russian action 
have flooded into the Daily Worker. 
The official party line has, as in 1939, 
fluctuated wildly before settling down 
to a clear echo of the Kremlin’s directive. 
On November 3rd, the Daily Worker 
welcomed the new People’s Freedom 
government, and reported the hopes of 


‘one of the new cabinet ministers that 


“the declaration of Hungary’s neutrality 
would result in the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces.” It also reported with regret 
that its one-time reporter in Hungary, 
Dr Edith Bone, who had disappeared in 
1949, had been liberated by the rebels 
from a Budapest prison after seven years 
of “inhuman treatment” during which 
British communists had been unable to 
elicit from their Hungarian comrades 
any information about her whereabouts. 
The same issue contained a dispatch 
from Mr Peter Fryer, the Daily Worker’s 
present special correspondent in Buda- 
pest, in which he described the com- 
munist terror and brutality in Hungary 





Crisis in King Street 


and the popular hatred of the Russian 
occupiers. The next news that readers 
had about Mr Fryer was that he had 
taken refuge in the British Embassy. 
By then the Russians had launched 
their counter-attack. That week-end 
the party executive was called to a 
special meeting and, on Monday, 
November §th, issued a policy statement 
declaring that the Soviet troops were in 
Hungary “in response to the appeal 
made to them by the Hungarian people 
to help defend Socialism” against 
Fascism. Many party members found 
this unconvincing, and on Wednesday, 
November 7th, Mr John Gollan, the 
party’s secretary, issued a new statement 
in which he simplified the issues con- 
siderably: “the success of counter- 
revolution [in Hungary} could have 
sparked off similar forces elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe,” and to prevent this the 
use of Soviet forces was essential. This 
flat-footed admission was the last straw 
for many comrades, and since then the 
party has mobilised all its dullest hacks 
to repeat Mr Gollan’s sermon. Their 
main achievement so far has been to 


stimulate more resignations and more 
protests. 


* 


It would be a mistake to regard the 
events in Hungary as the sole cause of 
the present crisis. The first signs of 
dissension appeared when at the Easter 
conference the party delegates held a 
Closed session to discuss the horrible 
but true (ic. Moscow) news that for at 
least two decades innocent people had 





been framed, tortured, imprisoned and 
murdered in the Soviet Fatherland. The 
party’s old guard, led by Mr Palme Dutt, 
at first attempted to brush off these 
facts as personality errors on the part 
of a fundamentally progressive and 
kindly genius. The blast of protests 
that met this version led to an abject 
surrender on Mr Dutt’s part and the 
opening of the columns of the party’s 
weekly (World News) to critics of the 
party leaders. As a gesture to the 
malcontents the party announced the 
formation of two commissions of in- 
quiry; one to reconsider the officia! 
policy declaration “The British Road 
to Socialism,” and the other to examine 
the working of inner party democracy. 


The fatuity of the latter commission 
was heavily underlined by the party’s 
treatment of “The Reasoner.” This 
was an occasional bulletin started by two 
communist university teachers seeking 
discover a Marxist explanation {0: 
Stalin’s errors. After the appearance 0! 
the first issue they were ordered by th: 
executive to cease publication—sinc¢ 
“the executive committee has the du‘) 
to protect the party”; the paper no\ 
has closed, but its two editors hav: 
resigned from the party. It is by th 
sort of behaviour that the executive he 
alienated many of the younger midd| 
class intellectuals in the party, and man 
of its self-educated trade unionists. It : 
left now with a rump of aged inte. 
lectuals and party bureaucrats whos 
unwavering support of Russia is beyonc 
reason. When the party met at Easte: 
members were called upon to raise tc 
then membership of 34,000 to 50,000. It 
will be surprising if at the end of this 
year there are 20,000 paid-up members. 
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Pension scheme trusteeship 


A SPECIAL SERVICE OF LLOYDS BANK 
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LLOYDS BANK is particularly well equipped of Superannuation Funds and an official of 
to act as Trustee of new or existing Company the Department would be pleased to explain 
Superannuation Schemes. the service to any interested Company. 

The Bank’s Executor and Trustee Depart- Initial enquiries may be made at any 
ment has wide experience in the investment branch of the Bank or at the address below: 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Executor and Trustee Di partment 


CHIEF OFFICE: 34 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 








Twelve years before Cable Contact 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED CEN 
gL 


“ 
HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.< 
BRADFORD : 55 WELL STREET CONT 





MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
INENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 35, ZURICH 


The first South American cable was laid 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon in 1874 — 
twelve years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors in 
Brazil. 

Since then, commerce with Latin America 
has increased enormously, and with it have 
grown the influence and interests of the 
Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
position as the only British bank in Latin 
America. It has Branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast 
Continent. 

Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions, 
are received regularly from branches over- 
seas and are summarised in the Bank’s 


- Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to 


customers and made available to those who 
have business in Latin America, Portugal 
or Spain. 
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Growth of Colourgravure 
Advertising in ODHAMS 
COLOURGRAVURE 
MAGAZINES. 
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Up to December, 1955, this 
growth was nearly one-third 
greater than all mass-sale colour- 
gravure weeklies combined. 








COLOUR Rings the Bell! 


— EAS TEE. 


Experience proves that the dynamic new medium of full-colour advertising 
builds and maintains brand recognition, enhances product appeal and 


stimulates sales. 


In a world that has taken colour as one of the essential elements of modern 
living, alert manufacturers employ it as a workaday necessity to sell and 
promote all products. National Advertisers, too! A fact manifested by 
the great increase in colour advertising in WOMAN, JOHN BULL and 
ILLUSTRATED—over 400°, since 1950. 


With a combined readership of 13,500,000 spread throughout the country, 
including nearly 45% of British womenfolk—these great magazines play 4 
dominant part in national marketing and selling. 


Use the powerful realism of colour in them as the backbone of your 
national campaign ! 


JOHN BULL COmeaae ILMISTRATED 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST COLOURGRAVURE WEEKLIES 
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supported the CPP, these theories will not wash. Unfor- 
tunately the leader of the opposition, Professor Busia, has 
chosen this time to pursue his academic career in Europe. 
Without him, the Ashanti are more than ever influenced by 
the Asantehene, whose personal animosity towards Dr 
Nkrumah and the CPP is probably incurable. Time is now 
running short—the constitution has to be thrashed out in 
the next three months—and the Ashanti might be wise to 
use bargaining instead of threats. 


Drinks and Smokes 


AST year there were §4,000 convictions for drunkenness 
[ in England and Wales, equivalent to about one out 
of every 635 adults. In 1938, when there was less money 
to spare, the number was very slightly higher, but the 
disquieting trend today is the increase in young offenders ; 
for their numbers, nearly as many people get drunk between 
the ages of 18 and 21 as they do in their most susceptible 
years—the twenties. Figures of convictions may, of course, 
be influenced by the zeal of the police. As the accom- 
panying chart shows, consumption of beer a head has fallen 
since 1938, and although that of wines and spirits has 
risen, Britons drink slightly less alcohol than before the war. 
More of the extra spending today has gone into cigarettes 
than into drink. 

This has an ominous significance in the light of the new 
findings of Dr Doll and Professor Bradford Hill, reported 





Annual 
SMOKING AND DRINKING Expenditure 
index Average Amounts per Adult Today 
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in last week’s British Medical Fournal. In their earlier 
investigation of the relation between smoking and lung 
cancer they compared the smoking habits of lung cancer 
patients and other patients in hospital wards. In this one 
they obtained five years ago the smoking habits of some 
40,000 doctors and then studied the deaths among them 
in the ensuing period. They thus claim to have eliminated 
any bias that might have been caused by an unwillingness 
on the part of actually ill people to say how much they 
smoked. 

Since October, 1951, when the replies from the doctors 
were received, there have been 1,854 deaths among them, 
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of which the investigators accept 84 male cases as having 
a confirmed diagnosis of lung cancer—there were only two 
established cases among the women doctors. Looking at 
their declared smoking habits, and using various statistical 
techniques, Messrs Doll and Hill drew several conclusions, 
of which the most striking are as follows: — 





1. The death rate from lung cancer among heavy smokers 
(past or present and including pipe and mixed smokers) is 
twenty times that of non-smokers, and there is a steady 
rise in the rate as the amount smoked increases. 

2. The mortality from lung cancer is significantly greater 
among cigarette smokers than pipe smokers, with mixed 
smokers falling in between. 

3. There is a progressive reduction in mortality with the 
increase in the length of time over which smoking has been 
given up. 

4. Doctors reporting themselves as heavy smokers of 
cigarettes at the beginning of the investigation had a mor- 
tality forty times the rate of the non-smokers. 


Yet the chart shows cigarette smoking going up and pipe 
smoking going down. Shall we soon hear of people not 
drinking themselves, but smoking themselves to death ? 


Mr Gomulka’s Journey 


NDETERRED by rumours of Soviet troop movements 
U and of an impending return to Stalinist methods, 
Mr Gomulka has gone to Moscow (where he has been 
received with the red carpet treatment) at the head of an im- 
portant Polish delegation, including the prime minister, Mr 
Cyrankiewicz. Nor has he preceded his jourmey with any 
recantation of the Polish way to socialism which he had 
announced before the Hungarian rising. On the contrary, 
a government reshuffle on the eve of this trip was yet 
another sign that he is determined to keep on the path 
he had chosen. As a symbol of this change Marshal 
Rokossovsky was officially removed from the ministry of 
defence and replaced by General Spychalski, who once sat 
in jail together with Mr Gomulka. These governmental 
changes have followed wholesale dismissals of Soviet officers 
from the Polish forces and a purge of the most faithful 
Stalinist stooges in the party and the trade unions. Mr 
Gomulka has secured his rear. 

Undoubtedly he will plead in Moscow the case for further 
liberalisation, despite Budapest, not only for Poland, but 
for the rest of Eastern Europe as well, as the only means 
of salvaging something for communism out of the Stalinist 
bankruptcy. Indeed, at this hour of acute conflict within 
the Soviet leadership, some Russian rulers may want to 
parade him as evidence that the Hungarian disaster was 
avoidable, and to use his pleas to strengthen their own 
arguments. To the champions of Stalinism he will cer- 
tainly reply that in Poland naked force can only lead to 
terrible bloodshed. 

Mr Gomulka will also have to plead pro domo sua in 
prosaic terms. For the success of his experiment he needs 
not only Moscow’s blessing, but its aid. Poland requires 
at least a million tons of grain together with other food- 
stuffs and industrial consumer goods. The demand is 


urgent and, if Russia cannot provide the goods, it will have 
at least to acquiesce in Poland turning to the West for 
credits ; the new Polish regime has obviously no desire 
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to make such a move look like an intentional gesture of 
defiance. The question of aid to Poland will involve dis- 
cussions about the economic co-operation within the Soviet 
economic block as a whole. The mind of Moscow has 
lately been too split to allow a prediction of the way in 
which it will react. When Mr Gomulka returns from this 
vital journey it will be easier to see what lesson the Soviet 
leaders have drawn from Poland’s quiet revolution and from 
the Hungarian upheaval. 


Squaring the Circle .in Belgrade 


T is not surprising that a Jugoslav commentator should 

have feelingly remarked that the Hungarian crisis is “in 
the very neuralgic centre of contemporary international pro- 
blems.” It has made the Jugoslavs’ balancing act between 
East and West even more hazardous. It has already put 
ihem in the bad books of both sides. And it may possibly 
end up with the Jugoslavs, who have been enjoying more 
ot less friendly relations with most countries in both camps, 
finding themselves with precious few friends in either. 

Marshal Tito’s difficulty is obvious. His chief claim to 
fame is his staunch refusal to allow Moscow’s interference 
in his country’s interna] affairs. But he is also a staunch 
and shrewd communist whose spokesman makes no bones 
at all about the imperative necessity of preserving “ the 
basis of socialism” in eastern Europe. But what if this 
basis cannot be preserved without the Red Army’s inter- 
vention ? To square his circle, Marshal Tito has been forced 
to fall back on the Soviet fabrication that reactionary 
counter-revolutionary terror had begun to take over in 
Hungary. This line will not increase the respect felt for 
him in the non-cOmmunist world. But then the disapproval 
in the Jugoslav press of “the employment of foreign troops 
to clarify an internal situation,” and the somewhat equivocal 
attitude of the Jugoslav delegate at the UN, will not add to 
the popularity of the Jugoslavs in Moscow. 


* 


Indeed, the Jugoslavs are clearly bothered about their 
whole position in the communist world. Those communist 
leaders who were never very sympathetic to Titoist ideas 
will be confirmed in their doubts ; while the Hungarians 
and the Poles, who accepted them, have in effect wrested the 
leadership of the “ liberalisers ” from Marshal Tito. More- 
over, Pravda has published an attack on Jugoslavia by the 
Albanian leader, Mr Hodza, which contains far the most 
bitter criticism of the Jugoslavs that has appeared in the 
Russian press since the death of Stalin. True, it mentions 
neither Jugoslavia nor Marshal Tito by name, but there is 
not the faintest doubt against whom the diatribe is directed ; 
it denounces, for instance, those “ who seek ‘ new forms’ 
and ‘ organisation ’ of socialist power ” and who belittle the 
achievements of the Soviet Army. The Jugoslav press has 
not taken this lying down. It has complained strongly of 
an organised “ campaign ” in eastern Europe, of which Mr 
Hodza’s article is an example, to pin on Jugoslavia the blame 
for what has happened in Hungary. The sharpness of its 
reaction is no doubt inspired by a very natural alarm about 
where the campaign may end. 
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Rescuing Thorez 


ovieT tanks in Budapest aroused more vocal pro 
S in France than in this country, possibly because | 

was less heart-seafching in Paris than in London about 
Suez crisis. French intellectuals shared in this mood 
indignation. Many prominent fellow-travellers, including 
M. Jean-Paul Sartre, ostentatiously left the communis: 
bandwagon and were followed by a few party intellectuals. 
Unrest was spreading to the ranks and even communist 
workers could hardly swallow L’Humanité’s version of the 
Hungarian tragedy as merely the result of a fascist plot. Ar 
this stage violent anti-communist demonstrations have 
probably come to the rescue of M. Thorez. Some of th 
men in the front rank of a procession mourning the Hun- 
garian victims—MM. Laniel, Pleven and Bidault, for 
instance—are too often associated with the Dien Bien 
Phu disaster to have been ideal men to lead such a march. 
Afterwards, part of the crowd, apparently with a large 
sprinkling of Poujadists and ex-collaborators, went on to 
the headquarters of the Communist party and attempted 
to set fire to these places with very little police opposition. 

The French communists may feel that these events help 
them in propagating the story of a fascist plot in Hungary. 
The mechanism of self-defence has been set in motion. 
A counter-demonstration held the day after was handled 
not very gently by the police. The communists are count- 
ing their dead and a touch of martyrdom was needed more 
than anything else at this time of moral crisis. Any prospect 
of a popular front has vanished, but M. Thorez may 
console himself with the idea that communism in France 
has roots in the native soil and that these may be 
strengthened by the economic consequences of Suez and 
Algeria. This Stalinist diehard sees no reason for relin- 
quishing the leadership of his disciplined party. 

M. Thorez may have gained yet another respite, but the 
internal crisis of his party is not over. It was well in train 
before the Hungarian rising. Ever since the Khrushchev 
report, dissenting voices could be heard among the rank 
and file. Many preferred the Polish and Jugoslav examples 
to the intellectual sclerosis and barrack-room discipline of 
the most Stalinist party in Western Europe. If French 
communism is to regain some of the drawing power with 
which it emerged from the resistance, it will not only have 
to learn to act independently ; it will have to change its 
methods and to get rid of M. Thorez and his men. 


Dockers Old and Unemployed 


T HE dockworkers’ unions had two requests to put before 
the port employers last week. One was for an increase 
in the “ fall-back” pay of men who are temporarily out o! 
work, and the other for a pensions scheme. The back 
ground to the first request, which has been accepted, is tha 
recent events, especially the pile-up of shipping off Suez. 
have reduced work at the docks. Last week, for example. 
as Many as 9,000 men, or nearly 13 per cent of the labou! 
force, were “ proving attendance,” which means-not finding 
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work. The existing rate of fall-back pay has been £5 4s. 6d., 
which may seem a lot of money for doing nothing except 
turn up twice a day for the “calls ” to work ; but it means 
a very sharp drop from normal earnings, which in the 
middle of this year were averaging over £13 a week, and 
are often a good deal more. (It is true that the same dockers 
are not unemployed every day, although under the call 
system there does tend to be a hard core that is always left 
unwanted.) The whole purpose of the dock labour scheme 
was to protect the men from fluctuations in international 
trade ; there is no question of getting rid of dockers who 
will be wanted again in a few months’ time, and it is right 
that the fall back pay should be enough to tide them over 
the bad patches. It is therefore to be raised to £6 1s. from 
next Monday. At the same time the Dock Labour Board 
is trying painlessly to reduce the number of men who are 
drawing it, by suspending recruitment. 

[he background to the request for a pensions scheme is 
that in the docks they work until they drop. Of just under 
77,000 dockers, 5,000 are over 65, and of these 2,000 are 
over 70. It is a most unsuitable age structure for an 
industry in which what matters is physical strength, and if 
the labour force is too big this is where it should be reduced. 
The employers’ remedy for this situation has been to ask 
for a retiring age, the unions’ to demand a pensions scheme 
which would encourage people to retire. At last week’s 
meeting, however, the unions did not make any specific 
proposals about the kind of pensions scheme that they had 
in mind, and both sides are considering the matter further. 
This is certainly an industry where a pensions scheme is 
desirable and it is a good cause for the unions to advance. 


Dr Rhee’s Latest Move 


Ow is the best time, according to President Rhee, for 
peoples to exercise the right of self-determination and 
res st the Soviet Union. “ All free peoples must exploit 
this opportunity.” If the North Koreans will not do so 
themselves he proposes to help them. “Unless the com- 
munist forces withdraw from North Korea there is a strong 
possibility of war... . We may not remain quiet after the 
American presidential election.” This was said on Novem- 
ber 6th ; two days later a South Korean plane was shot 
down over North Korean territory (the first time a plane 
has been attacked since the armistice), and there were 
rumours of some kind of clash on the frontier. The com- 
munists seem to be moving troops along the 38th parallel ; 
they have accused President Rhee of planning to invade 
them and have called a meeting of the armistice commission. 
Ominous as all this sounds, it can hardly come to serious 
fighting if the North Koreans keep their heads. They 
certainly do not want to provoke a war with the South 
at the moment, and President Eisenhower will not give 
President Rhee any backing unless there is a-clear case of 
aggression from the North. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the North Koreans will revolt and fling them- 
selves into President Rhee’s rescuing arms, although Presi- 
dent Kim Hl Sung is a communist of the Stalin vintage 
whose position may be precarious, and a North Korean 
paper recently said in a leader that 
the transformation of socialism demands heightened 
creativeness among the masses . . . this demand by the 
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party means that in literary, scientific and cultural activities 
each individual has his own freedom of creative views, 
Criticism and conclusion. It also means that right and 
wrong cannot be determined by administrative means. but 
by discussion. . . . The slightest bureaucracy cannot be 
allowed to paralyse the creativeness of the masses. 


This may be the beginning of a cautious liberalisation, 
but there is no evidence that it is a sign of unrest ; and if 
it were, the communist world would not stand by and 
watch President Rhee make use of it. His threats are 
probably only a move in his constant struggle to prevent 
the world from forgetting about Korea; but it is a 
dangerous gambit. 


Footsteps of Peron ? 


HE French government in handling the case of Le 

Monde has struck a blow at the free press. A high 
intellectual standard and great independence of outlook have 
gained for Le Monde the respect of many people whether 
they like its views or not. But a newspaper, to be inde- 
pendent, has to be able to remain solvent. Lately the 
directors of the paper decided to raise its price from 18 to 
20 francs—that is, by about $d., to 5d. They have now 
been compelled to cancel the increase by official threats of 
legal proceedings, fines and other sanctions, including the 
withdrawal of government advertising. 
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Ostensibly the government has acted to defend the cost 
of living under its special powers to freeze prices. Such 
powers are of doubtful use when applied to a commodity 
like a newspaper. In this particular case such a heavy weapon 
has been brought to bear upon so small a danger as to 
arouse suspicion of the French government’s motives. Le 
Monde with its relatively small circulation is already dearer 
than the other evening papers ; its example was unlikely to 
influence its mass-circulation competitors. The impact of 
the increase on the French cost of living would be even 
less than that of a halfpenny rise in the price of the Times 
or the Manchester Guardian in this country. Some critics 
have suggested that the real purpose is to do to Le Monde 
what Colonel Perén did to La Prensa. 

The refusal of Le Monde to take money with strings 
attached has made its struggle for survival hard. Financial 
groups, remembering the day when its predecessor, Le 
Temps, was more amenable to industrial or official pressure, 
made several attempts to buy the paper, or to win over its 
staff through promises of higher salaries. Those efforts 
having failed, the attempt was made to conquer it by frontal 
attack earlier this year, when Le Temps de Paris was 
launched with powerful financial backing. It proved a costly 
and fruitless venture and had to be wound up. Can a 
Socialist government by a stroke of the pen do what money 
has failed to achieve ? The director of Le Monde has said 
that unless the government can be brought to reconsider its 
decision, his newspaper may have to choose between bank- 
ruptcy and the loss of independence. It is to be hoped that 
M. Mollet may change his mind. 


The Ten Per Cent 


CORRESPONDENT who has been making inquiries at 

petrol filling stations writes: Perhaps, in order to be 
a motorist, one must be a fatalist. Private car owners have 
been asked to cut the amount of petrol they use by ten 
per cent; the only result, at most of the garages whose 
owners I have interviewed, has been a mildly increased 
demand as motorists, no doubt convinced that rationing is 
inevitable, build up their private stocks. Garages and bulk 
users of fuel oil have had their deliveries of oil cut down 
by the wholesalers, who have set up a committee to decide 
how much everyone should have. Transport companies, 
relying for the time being on their bunkers, are hastily 
revising their schedules: London Transport, for example, 
is keeping its regular services working at full pressure, in 
anticipation of extra demands to be made on it if rationing 
begins, but is cutting down on such things as excursions 
and football specials. British Road Services and some of its 
competing concerns hope to be able to reduce their fleets by 
one lorry in ten, and to compensate for this by making 
sure that their lorries are quite fully loaded. It is thus to 
the individual motorist that the request for voluntary ration- 
ing is addressed: there is unfortunately not much evidence 
that he will voluntarily do any such thing. 

For those garages who have many regular customers the 
task of voluntary allocation is not so hard: they can try to 
keep regulars on the road, while limiting the amount they 
give to casuals. But the number of casuals has increased in 
the last few days, and garages on the outskirts of cities and 
on highways, which depend mainly on casuals, have had an 
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exceptionally high demand, although they have been limiting 
the amount they allow to each customer. Over the 
weekend many such garages had to close down early for 
fear of using the week’s supply of petrol in advance, and 
much petro] must have been wasted in the hunt for petro! 
The memory of real rationing is too vivid to allow people 
to ration themselves—and motorists, since the war, are not 
the innocent beings they used to be. Although purchases 
of petrol in the can for private hoarding are being refused by 
most big garages, it is now widely known how to siphon 
petrol from the tank. In any case, shortage or no shortage, 
the daily flow of cars in and out of the towns seems no 
smaller, despite the request for economy. One annoying 
thing about the present shortage is that it encourages once 
more in garage men that autocratic attitude towards the 
customers which one hoped had at last disappeared. 
Another thing which is bound to cause fury among 
motorists, if rationing comes, is the smug look on the faces 
of scooter-owners, happy on a teaspoonful of petrol a day. 
There will be many prayers for rain to spoil their journeys. 








A Comparison of Ministers 


Lord Palmerston is . . . very generally regarded on the 
Continent, and very generally represented here, as one 
of the most uncomfortable Foreign Ministers this country 
ever possessed—litigious, pertinacious, aggressive and 
imperious—always inclined to assert the pretensions of 
Great Britain too haughtily and to push them too far .. . 
and perpetually on the verge of a quarrel with surrounding 
States. Whence he derived this unenviable reputation we 
need not here inquire. Thus much is certain: that he 
took the direction of Foreign Affairs at an epoch of singular 
difficulty and peril . . . [and] has held that post with 
occasional intervals till he exchanged it for the Premier- 
ship—during which period he has had to deal with many 
delicate and dangerous questions of diplomacy and states- 
manship. . . . Questions of American boundaries and 
American ambitions, questions of Russian designs on 
Turkey and of French designs on Egypt . . . have arisen 
and threatened disturbance to the harmony of the 
world. ... Yet during the whole of that trying time 
England enjoyed unbroken peace at home, and the often 
imminent peril of a European war was as often success- 
fully averted ... but no sooner had Lord Palmerston 
resigned the Foreign Office to a Minister whose prudence, 
conciliatory demeanour, and genial disposition had always 
been the theme of universal praise, than a war of most 
formidable character broke out, and threatened to last for 
years and to involve all Europe in its range. The “ Peace 
Minister” par excellence found himself under the hard 
necessity of declaring war. ... Now we are far from 
meaning to infer from this that Lord Aberdeen is pre- 
eminently bellicose or Lord Palmerston pre-eminently 
pacific... . The treatment which would succeed with 
one antagonist would be out of place in dealing with one 
of a different mood. Tact and knowledge of men and 
nations, to determine when to be obstinate and when to 
be yielding, are needed in an especial degree by every 
Foreign Minister, and these are points about which the 
most honest differences may and will arise ; and statesmen 
must be judged, not according to our own opinion as to 
the wisdom of their proceeding in this or that individual 
instance, but according to the general success which has 
followed their system when in their own hands. 


Che Economist 


November 15, 1856 
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Letters to the Editor 








We again use this page to publish a few of many critical letters about 
our attitude to the Government’s policy in Egypt : 


Sir—With all the sources of information 
available to you, it is inconceivable to 
me that you are not aware of the deep 
Russian intervention jn the Middle East, 
and yet in your articles on the Middle 
East you give little or no indication of 
this fact. Surely this is-¢the crux of the 
whole matter. Russia for a long time 
has instructed Nasser, who has faith- 
fully carried out the instructions of his 
master. The intense anti-British propa- 
ganda in the Middle East has been 
Moscow-inspired. A combination of 
events in Poland and Hungary and the 
speedy armed intervention of Britain 
and France has prevented Russian con- 
trol of the Middle East by a margin— 
who yet knows—of perhaps a few hours. 
Bulganin’s hostile threat is the measure 
of Russian resentment at the upset of 
her plans. What Sir Anthony Eden has 
done is to prevent the control of the 
Suez Canal and the Middle East oil 
supplies by Russia. Events in Hungary 
have shown what would have happened 
to the Arab states (Israel having pre- 
viously been liquidated) once the 
Kremlin had obtained control on the 
well-known pattern. 


The one hope for the future is the 
establishment of a powerful United 
Nations force with sufficient power to 
keep the peace and refuse the admission 
of all armaments to that part of the 
world. If that force can be effectively 
composed of contingents from countries 
other than the USA, USSR, France and 
Britain so much the better. 


What is needed now is an intense 
publicity campaign throughout our own 
country and the world to make known 
how nearly Russia succeeded, and unless 
resolute action is continued may still 
succeed in impoverishing Europe with 
all that that will mean for the rest of 
the world. 


‘With your authority and the respect 
with which your paper is held, are you 
going to sit back and deride from the 
touchline or are you going to get your 
head down and really give a shove to 
public opinion ?—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons W.W. WAKEFIELD 


* 


Str—When I came back from a business 
journey to the East this spring I felt sure 
that the struggle between Russia and 
the United States and the ineffectiveness 
of Uno would allow Nasser to take over 
the canal and might bring the Russians 
into the Middle East. In encouraging 
Nasser, the Russians were following the 


common practice of politicians and those 
in power in that their behaviour does 
not, and indeed usually cannot, coincide 
exactly with the principles they are 
supposed to follow. 

One watched the events of the summer 
and autumn. The seizure of the Suez 
Canal by Egypt, the repudiation of debts 
to the Dutch by Indonesia, the retro- 
spective taxation of oil companies by 
Lebanon: then followed a series of 
blood-curdling threats from Arab 
capitals about blowing up pipe lines, 
destroying oil wells and seizing all 
Western investments. And as in the 
case of Hitler’s entry into the Rhineland 
in 1936 nothing happened. At last one 
man had the courage to act and it seems 
to me that he has been given less than 
the honour, respect and support due to 
one whose advice, if followed by those 
who have made the most noise over the 
last few weeks, would have kept us out 
of the bloodshed and misery of the 1939 
war. Ten days ago, after being a life- 
long Liberal in thought, I applied for 
membership of the Conservative party. 

The Socialist party and those papers 
such as the Manchester Guardian and 
yourselves who have supported them 
recently bear a very heavy burden. Do 
you believe that Uno would have taken 
action in the Middle East? You have 
chosen to fight on a narrow moral issue 
and in doing so, if one assumes that you 
have for the time being been successful, 
you, and our inactive and sometimes 
jealous allies of the US, have much to 
be responsible for. It is significant to 
me that the hysterical conduct of a 
section of the population of London has 
not been matched in the provinces 
where some commonsense still remains. 
—Yours faithfully, S. B. HAINSWwoRTH 
Brough, East Yorkshire 


* 


Sirn—For many years your famous 
journal has been guide, philosopher and 
friend, in the sphere of public affairs to 
a host of readers who hold it in such 
esteem that they habitually quoted it as 
a shining example of impartial judgment 
and practical common sense in a world 
where these commodities were often at 
a premium. And so it came as a tremen- 
dous shock to us when—forsaking your 
traditional sense of values—you severely 
castigated the Prime Minister and 


virtually demanded his dismissal on the 
score of a political decision which— 
though admittedly unorthodox and dis- 
tasteful to a man of his moral convictions 
—he adjudged to be the only effective 
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means of averting the immediate danger 
of a world war—a judgment since 
endorsed by millions of his countrymen. 


Who can doubt that, but for the recent 
joint action of Britain and France, 
Egyp.'s pocket dictator, backed by the 
might of Russian armaments and the 
ruthlessness of Russian “ technicians,” 
would speedily have carried out Nasser’s 
threat to destroy Israel ? Who can deny 
the probability that, in the event, this 
initial action would have kindled a blaze 
throughout the whole of the Middle East 
and the Moslem world, which nothing 
short of global war would have finally 
extinguished ? 


It should not be forgotten that the 
Governments of Britain and France—the 
countries with most at stake, had, unlike 
the majority of their critics, the advan- 
tage of long experience of the problems 
facing them, and a mass of inside know- 
ledge of grave happenings behind the 
scenes. They clearly saw that Uno— 
ham-strung by the veto and choked by 
endless legalistic debates—would be 
powerless to take deterrent action in 
time. And so the two Prime Ministers 
adopted the only available means of 
quickly averting a general conflagration 
without wasting time in further con- 
sultations—they grabbed the fire- 
extinguishers nearest to hand and doused 
the rising fire with the minimum of 
damage to life and property. 


People who disagree with the policy of 
the two Prime Ministers have, of course, 
every right to voice their’ disagreement. 
But to do so in terms calculated to split 
the nation on this issue, at a time when 
the world outlook is still so grave, is 
doing their country great disservice and 
playing into the hands of its enemies.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London WILLIAM SHARPE 


* 


Sir—The views of the Labour Party on 
Middle East affairs are plainly based on 
political opportunism. Your motives for 
your unhelpful articles of the last two 
weeks are far more difficult to discern. 
It might be wiser if you suspended judg- 
ment, particularly on a really courageous 
Prime Minister, until the full effects of 
his action can be seen. At the very 
least it can be said for him that fighting 
has ceased—however temporarily—at a 
time when, but for the actions of Britain 
and France it would most certainly be 
spreading.—Yours faithfully, 

Caterham, Surrey G. J. MORTIMER 


* 


Sir—It has been said that the crisis has 
caused strange bedfellows, but none 
stranger than yourself, jew-baiters and 
police horse baiters in whose company 
you have placed yourself by your attacks 
on the organisers of police whefher 
operating in Egypt or Whitehall. How 
you must regret that you cannot put 
back the clock and get the Austrian 
Corporal to make a four at your cosy 
little party.—Yours faithfully, 

Burford, Oxford F. M. Cook 
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“Clearly a classic...” The Economist 
BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES 
by R. T. MCKENZIE 


“Of the first order of importance” — 
D. W. BROGAN. “Atriumph ”’— 
American Historical Review. 
“A magnificent book ”’— 

Deutsche Kommentare (Berlin). 
“A classic ’’—Saturday Review 
(New York). 640 pp. 30s. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
IN EUROPE 
by DAVID WIGHTMAN 


A study of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
its problems, methods, limitations 
and achievements, during the 

period 1946 to 1954. Winner of the 
1955 Carnegie Prize in International 
Organization. 21s. 


MORRIS GINSBERG: ESSAYS 
N SOCIOLOGY & SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


1. On the Diversity of Morals 
2. Reason and Unreason in 
Society 


These two volumes together form 
Professor Ginsberg’s Collected 
Papers. The first develops 
systematically his work in social 
philosophy, whereas the second is 
already well-known and has been 
too long out of print. 
Vol. 1, 25s. Vol. 2, 21s. 


HEINEMANN 











A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


Dr Compton—winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Physics at the age of 35— 
was one of those responsible for 
American wartime atomic research, 
and a leading participant in events 
that led to the bombing of Japan. 
His book tells of the top-level de- 
cisions, the drama, the personalities, 
and of the agonized personal ques- 
tionings behind the project that 
began the atomic age. 


Illustrated 30s. net 
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The Bishops’ Bench 


Sir—On personal grounds I was fasci- 
nated by your article in your issue of 
October 2oth. 

The article seems to agree that bishops 
are still “upper-class intellectuals.” 
Although my knowledge of these things 
is now rather out of date, this seems to 
me a rather surprising description, even 
of the situation a few years ago, and-one 
would have thought that it would be 
even less true now. Surely the test 
whether someone is “upper-class” (if 
such a thing still exists) is not where 
he was educated himself but where his 
father was educated. I am not in a posi- 
tion to make a detailed statistical check, 
but I should have thought that the 
number of bishops whose fathers were 
educated at public schools or the older 
universities was much smaller than the 
number who were there themselves. I 
should also have expected that this posi- 
tion had become much more marked in 
the past thirty years. There can be very 
few bishops nowadays with the social 
background of Alwyne Compton or 
William Cecil, or even of the present 
Bishop of Norwich, who became a 
bishop in, I think, 1923. 


As for intellectuals, surely the test is 
not where someone was educated, or 
how he has spent his life, but the degree 
which he took at a university. Here, too, 
surely, the situation has changed greatly 
over the past fifty years. At the begin- 
ning of the century it was normal to 
appoint men with first-class academic 
brains, who would advance theological 
and other learning. Today the com- 
monest criticism would seem to be that 
bishops are appointed mainly for their 
administrative ability. This is surely 
the real reason why so many headmasters 
and heads of colleges go on to be bishops, 
It is also why so many bishops nowadays 
are former archdeacons, which would 
not, I think, so often have been the case 
in the past. The same need is pre- 
sumably why so many bishops have a 
background of military experience, 
although I think that the decorations to 
which you refer were largely the result 
of Mr Churchill’s policy during the war. 
Although you may be right that he did 
not take a very direct interest in indi- 
vidual appointments, there was a 
distinct impression at the time that a 
DSO or an MC was an almost essential 
qualification for high preferment. 


It is very possible that this general 
trend is occasioned by the changing 
standard of people going into the church 
as a whole, as you say, and it is perhaps 
inevitable that, out of the general run of 
clergy, bishops should be chosen from 
among those whose background ought 
to fit them for leadership. But it is 
surely because of the intellectual trend. 
and not because of the political method 
of appointment, that bishops tend to 
lack distinct or cross-bench opinions. In 
this context, I was sorry to see your 
comment on the MacDonald Govern- 
ment ; the Dean of Canterbury was not 
its only appointment. 


No doubt you have given as much 
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space as you can spare to this subject 
already, but, if your statisticians were 
able to compare the present bench of 
bishops with their predecessors, say, 
twenty-five and fifty years ago, I think 
that the result might be very interesting. 
—Yours faithfully, E. J. W. Barnes 
The Atheneum, S.W.1 


Law, Not War 


Srr—Your correspondent in his article 
in The Economist of November oth 
seems to have his facts a little out of 
perspective. The mounted police who 
controlled the demonstrations outside 
Whitehall on Sunday last were not 
undisciplined. The skill with which 
they controlled the “ demonstrators ” 
was particularly praiseworthy. They, in 
most cases, kept their tempers and tried 
to disburse the crowd in an efficier® 
manner. The crowd would not comply 
with the mounted police or the police 
on foot. They kept on shouting and 
pushing and making the situation much 
worse than it need have been. 

Your correspondent does not seem to 
realise that the greater majority of the 
demonstrators were “communist influ- 
enced demonstrators.” In fact, it had 
been arranged for the various com- 
munist young people’s groups to meet 
and provoke demonstrations outside 
Whitehall. This communist influence 
led the demonstrators to use violence, 
and numerous fights broke out between 
youths, and youths and police. As for 
the mounted police being rough, this 
is ridiculous ; in fact, they were not 
rough enough. Your correspondent 
does not mention that a mounted police- 
man was dragged off his horse, beaten 
up, trampled on, and his horse kicked. 
He was later taken off to hospital with 
cuts and bruises all over him. Should 
not the police be allowed to treat people 
rough if treated rough themselves ? 

Furthermore, your correspondent says 
the mounted police were called 
“fascists.” Does not this prove that a 
large majority of the demonstrators were 
communist influenced ? The great cry 
of the communist newspapers over the 
last few weeks has been the word 
“fascists.” The communists seem 'o 
have adopted this as their pet slogan 
—Yours faithfully, A. J. CASE’ 
Edgware 


Eu rope’s Home}less 


Sir—In your review of my book, Th: 
History of the IRO, you suggest that I 
am incorrect in stating that the IRO was 
the first agency to be set up by the 
United Nations organisation, since FAO 
and Unesco came into being earlier. 
The constitutions of both FAO and 
Unesco were drafted by inter-govern- 
mental conferences before the United 
Nations organisation existed. IRO was 
created on the basis of deliberations in 
the UN and its constitution was drafted 
by the UN, the first agency for which 
this was the case.—Yours faithfully, 

L. W. HOLBORN 
Connecticut College, USA 
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Canada’s Military Epic 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANA- 
DIAN ARMY IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR: Volume I, Six Years of 
War. 

By C. P. Stacey. 642 pages. 

Volume II, The Canadians in Italy, 1943- 
1945. 

By G. W. L. Nicholson. 822 pages. 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $3.50 each 


volume. 
A GREAT epic lies encompassed 
within these two enormous volumes. 
Canada is one of the least military 
nations in the Commonwealth, or indeed 
in the western world. A society devoted 
to developing the wealth of half a con- 
nent, with no natural enemies and no 
overseas Commitments, is apt to equate 
soldiering with play acting. Canada, 
lacking the traditions of the Civil War, 
was before this last war an even more 
civilian society than the United States. 
It has never been possible to get French 
Canada to agree to any form of national 
service, and until the advent of Nato 
its forces were organised only for home 
defence in time of peace. In 1939 its 
regular army consisted of 4,200 officers 
and men, no modern equipment, and a 
sufficiency only of harness. Five years 
later it had been built up into a force of 
a half million men (in addition to a large 
air force and a sizeable navy), consisting 
of five divisions and two armoured 
brigades fighting in the two main 
theatres of the European war. 

The vigour and scale of Canada’s war 
effort are the more striking because the 
course which the war took was deeply 
frustrating to Canada’s national aspira- 
\vons. In the late thirties Canada, under 
the leadership of Mackenzie King, was 
expressing a deep urge to assert its own 
sovereignty and to make London learn 
once and for all that it was no longer a 
colony. It was the dearest wish of 
Mackenzie King and the Canadian 
generals that the Canadian troops should 
fight as a homogeneous. force, repre- 
senting an ally as powerful as Free 
France, in the final battle against Ger- 
many. But as the build up of the 
Canadian divisions in Britain gathered 
momentum in 1941 and 1942, the bore- 
dom of troops kept inactive for long 
Periods thousands of miles from home, 
coupled with the mounting criticism in 
Canada that-the government was afraid 
to risk Canadian lives, forced it to accept 
whatever opportunities of action Allied 
grand strategy could offer. So when 
it became clear in early 1943 that a 
cross-channel invasion could not take 
Place for another year, it was decided 
to split the Canadian army and send two 


divisions to participate in the invasion 
of Sicily and Italy. 

Colonel Stacey in the first volume 
traces the years of bored inactivity in 
Sussex and the diversion of Canadian 
units to minor enterprises to satisfy the 
Canadian public demand for a role that 
would match, say, the gallantry of the 
New Zealanders at Tobruk. (The story 
of the Canadian part in the battle for 
France and Germany is for a later 
volume). By far the most important of 
these was the Dieppe raid of August 19, 
1942. But Colonel Stacey’s careful, 
austere narrative disposes of myths that 
this disastrous episode, in which more 
than half of a Canadian force of 5,000 
men were either killed or captured, was 
executed merely to give the Canadians 
a little bloodletting. 

To many an overworked British senior 
officer in London and Algiers, the in- 
sistence of the Canadian generals on 
maintaining the “cohesiveness” of 
Canadian units and formations often 
seemed a tiresome and neurotic form of 
nationalism. In fact, what emerges from 
these volumes is how loyally the Cana- 
dian high command fell in with the 
requirements of a grand strategy which 
they had had no real hand in deter- 
mining. Perhaps the least defensible 
assertion of Canadian nationhood was 
the insistence on imposing the full 
apparatus of a separate corps head- 
quarters and its attendant troops on the 
already choked communications of the 
Liri valley in the battle for Rome. This 
led to a full scale row between General 
Oliver Leese, the 8th Army Commander, 
and General E. L. M. Burns, the ineffec- 
tive commander of the Ist Canadian 
Corps (later to distinguish himself as the 
reliable Administrator of the Palestine 
Truce Commission). It drew from the 
Canadian Army Commander the cri de 
coeur that the demands of Alexander and 
Leese for the disbandment of the Corps 
meant in practice “ that no Canadian or 
American or other ‘national’ com- 
mander, unless possessing quite 
phenomenal qualities, is ever rated quite 
as high as an equivalent Britisher.” 

But in fact this incident only serves 
to emphasise what both official authors 
are too discreet to make explicit—the 
weakness of Canadian generalship. This 
is not surprising since at the outbreak 
of war Canada possessed only 400 regu- 
lar army officers, many of them chair- 
borne or elderly, and those who ended 
by commanding divisions and brigades 
had been captains or majors a few years 
before. The brilliance of Canadian staff 
work and administration (a commercial 
people applying the energy that had 
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built Alcan. or the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to the ends of war) was 


not matched by skill and dash in 
handling large formations. The com- 
mander of a German SS Division in 
Normandy correctly noted in his diary 
that “ Every Canadian operation bore the 
work of intensive planning. Every open- 
ing phase was a complete success. . . . 
But the Canadian Army never followed 
up their opening successes. . . . Every- 
one of the Canadian attacks lost its push 
and determination after a few miles.” 
Apart from General Andy NcNaughton, 
who by the accident of age and fortune 
was forced to be content with the role of 
military statesman rather than leader, 
only one officer, Lt. General Guy 
Simonds, possessed the “quite pheno- 
menal qualities” which made him 
perhaps the greatest corps and divisional 
commander on either side in the last 
war, and one of the most original 
military thinkers in the uneasy peace 
that succeeded it. 

But the importance of these two 
scholarly, admirably produced volumes 
rests on their implicit commentary on 
the Canadian character. Canada is a 
nation which has elicited the best from 
the American capacity for improvisa- 
tion, yet has retained the discipline of 
the British military tradition without 
its blimpishness. As Napoleon and the 
Duke realised, the military achievements 
of a modern state reflect the quality of 
its internal inspirations. Canada’s great 
reputation as a warrior nation rests not 
on its generals, but on the embattled 
farmers of the South Saskatchewan 
Regiment on the beach at Pourville, the 
bankers and insurance clerks of the Black 
Watch of Montreal in the fire-swept 
uplands below Caen, the market gar- 
deners of the Hastings and Prince 
Edward Regiment scaling the rock face 
at Assoro, or the filling station mechanics 
of the British Columbia Dragoons flog- 
ging their burning tanks through the 
nightmare of the Gothik Line. 


Bloomsbury 


OLD FRIENDS. 

By Clive Bell. 

Chatto and Windus. 200 pages. 21s. 
VIRGINIA WOOLF AND LYTTON 
STRACHEY: LETTERS. 

Edited by Leonard Woolf and James 
Strachey. 

The Hogarth Press and Chatto and Windus. 
118 pages. 18s. 


R BELL, in his fascinating re- 
a miniscences, quotes without 
enthusiasm Keynes’s description of him 
in “Two Memoirs” as “a gay and 
amiable dog,” and contrives to throw 
some doubt on it. No one doubts the 
gaiety of his life, but this analysis of his 
friends’ characters is serious, and the 
tone of his recollections is, on occasion, 
unamiable and catty. On occasion only 
—he has more good than bad to say of 
most of his subjects ; but when dealing 
with faults he shows a detached but 
undeniable gusto: Sickert’s poses; 
Strachey’s charm and brilliance, but also 
his selfishness ; Keynes’s cleverness, but 
also his cocksureness; Fry nearly all 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Institutions, Policies and 
Practices in the Western 
Hemisphere 


A brilliant exposition of current 
American foreign trade policies and 
practices by 10 leading American 
bankers and economists. Subjects: 
U.S. Foreign Economic Policy— 
Long-Term Financing Institutions of 
the Western Hemisphere—Observa- 
tions on the American Economy— 
The Financing of U.S. Foreign Trade 
—Changes in the American Financial 
Structure and their International 
Implications—American Monetary 
Policy—Private Direct U.S. Invest- 
ment Abroad—The Canadian Econ- 
omy and its Bearing on International 
Trade—Latin-American Monetary 
and Exchange Policies—American 
Law as Affecting Foreign Trade. 
262 pages 30/- net. 
Published for 
THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS 
by 
Europa Publications Ltd., 
56, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


-C.1. 





| contradictions 











Can You take your 
Politics NEAT? 


Of the multitudes who follow present-day 
Affairs, only a select number are capable of 
looking a straight fact in the face and forming 
their own opinion on it. 


They are the elite—many of them Economist 
readers—for whom KEESING’S Service was 
started 25 years ago—to give factual information 
and dependable data on current Politics, Econo- 
mics, Social Questions throughout the world for 
the constant enlightenment of those whose in- 
telligence rebels at “ news”’ being presented in 
a watered-down, embellished, one-sided or 
exaggerated form. 


But in KEESING’S you get much more than a 
regular and orderly flow of undoctored data. As 
its weekly bulletins are covered by a unique 
“ living ”’ Index which is constantly reborn to 
embrace the latest entries in the diary, and are 
designed for permanent filing in the book-like 
Binder, KEESING’S enables you to build up 
your own work of reference on the important 
happenings of our time, always truly up-to-date. 


The present is a particularly advantageous moment for 
you to join the Service, because an entirely new Volume 
will soon start. 


———-———=—=Post this coupon Now 
KEESING’S — KEYNSHAM — BRISTOL 
Please supply free details of your service 


Name 


Address 
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praise, but with a few  side-kicks. 


| Indeed, only Virginia Woolf and T. S. 


Eliot come out wholly unscathed, though 


Sir Gerald Kelly comes near it. 


But a book is none the worse for being 


| cattish rather than doglike, and Mr Bell 


throws a great deal of light, for the 


| uninitiated, on that strange phenomenon 
| Bloomsbury. ! 
| Paris for a couple of light-weight and 


Before he goes off to 


anecdotal chapters, he attacks the central 


| theme—what was Bloomsbury? His 


attack is rather defensive ; it is designed 
as a reply to some of the strange assaults 


| delivered on Bloomsbury, so called, in 
| recent years. 


He lays down a smoke- 
screen and implies that, as there are 
between all attempted 
definitions of Bloomsbury, it is doubtful 
if it ever existed. His book, of course, 
is a proof of the contrary, and is doubt- 
less so intended. One lands in contra- 
dictions if One tries to be too exact: 
Bloomsbury was not a body like the 
Royal Academy, with formal rules of 
membership and a stable constitution. 
But is anything less to be doubted than 
the existence, over a number of years, 
of a certain group of friends, a certain 
sphere of influence, a certain turn of 
thought and phrase, to which the name 
Bloomsbury can reasonably be applied, 
provided that one does not look for firm 
boundaries where none existed? And 
is defence now needed ? The attacks 
never had much force and have now 
ceased, as the ideas spread by Blooms- 
bury have become familiar ; Bloomsbury 
is in the past, not the present; and we 
can look back to it as one of the most 
brilliant and stimulating phenomena of 
the first quarter of the century. 

If further proof is needed of the 
existence and character of Bloomsbury, 
it can be found in the letters exchanged 
Over twenty-five years between Virginia 
Woolf and Lytton Strachey, now edited 
by the husband of the one and the 
brother of the other. They warn the 
reader that these letters are a little more 
self-conscious than was the habit of 
either. Hardly one of them is serious ; 
they are light-weight, designed to 
amuse. But they are charming reading, 
and show how much brilliance was 
engendered by the constant contact of 
this group of friends, always meeting 
and writing to each other and about 


each other, sometimes catty, always 
fond. 


In Praise of Dev 


DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF A 
NATION. 

By Mary C. Bromage. 

Hutchinson. 328 pages. 25s. 


HIS book must be classified as an 
* essay in hagiography rather than an 
historical study or a political analysis. 
Mrs Bromage cites a variegated list of 
authorities ; this does not, however, 
include some works in which Mr de 


| Valera is regarded with something less 
| than sympathy. 
| by these sources ; there are very many 
| errors of fact and date. 


She has not profited 


Possibly that does not matter, granted 
the kind of book this is. The preface 
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remarks that the legend about Mr de 
Valera, “ proliferated by both hate and 
love, is less compelling than what really 
transpired as a result of his boyhood 
dream.” But it is the legend that we 
get here. Throughout forty years, Mr 
de Valera occupies the centre of the 
stage in which indeed he is usually the 
only actor. Cosgrave and O’Higgins 
enter at times only for virtue’s heighten- 
ing. Hogan does not receive a single 
mention. That, however, is possibly 
better than the role reserved for Mr 
Lemass, who never appears in any 
higher status than that of an acolyte. 
During this lengthy and _ perplexed 
period, Mr de Valera is always right. 
Il Duce ha sempre ragione. And mutatis 
mutandis (which of course covers a 
great deal, all of it in Mr de Valera’s 
favour) this is the kind of book that 
enthusiastic ladies did write about the 
Duce in the good old days. 

This is a great pity because there is a 
story to tell, if only Mrs Bromage had 
looked for it beneath the surface. To 
her, as to his older followers, Mr de 
Valera is still “ the Chief,” the successor 
of Parnell. That won’t wash; at the 
best he has never secured more than a 
bare majority ever since he set up in 
business on his own. But he is the first 
example in Irish history of a leader who 
came back after a shattering defeat. He 
possesses today the respect, though not 
the support, of many who accept that 
he was wrong, and the signatories of the 
Treaty right, in the period before the 
Civil War. That respect comes partly 
from his defence of Irish neutrality 
against Sir Winston Churchill in May, 
1945: the one occasion in a quarter- 
century when he spoke for all. But it 
is right to say that it comes also from 
the realisation that Mr de Valera can 
compare more than favourably with 
those who have held office in Europe in 
the last three decades. 

On another level Mrs Bromage might 
have studied the paradox of a man who 
has |held power and office for twenty 
years and has done so little with them. 
Apart from the constitutional issues, 
which were settled in essentials before 
he came into office, his main interest 
has been the revival of Irish—the one 
issue on which he has not been able to 
shake public indifference. The economic 
changes which have been effected under 
his governments do not seem to have 
aroused his interest, or indeed attracted 
his attention. However, Mrs Bromage 
has every right to decide what kind of 
book she wants to write ; and no devotee 
of Mr de Valera will quarrel with her 
decision. 


Books Received 


PARAGUAY: A _ riverside nation. 
edition. 

By George Pendle. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 127 pages. 12s. 6d. 


TAX PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY COMPANY. 
By Milton Grundy. Sweet and Maxwell. 
183 pages. 17s. 6d. 


COSTING SYSTEM: Twelth edition. 

Issued by the Costing Committee of The 
British Federation of Master Printers. 145 
pages. 25s, 


Second 
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114 new firms have opened up 
in Northern Ireland since 1945 


Over 50 have expanded beyond their original plan 


Here are some examples of progress: 
BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 


Two factories occupied in 1949. Third now being built. 
Employ 1,400 manufacturing office machinery. 


LINES BROS. LTD. 


Factory now being extended. Labour force to be doubled. 
They make toys as well as prams. 


U.K. OPTICAL BAUSCH & LOMB, LTD. 
Trebled size of original plant. 600 employees in what is 
now the most modern lens and spectacle frame factory 
in Europe. 


PYE, LIMITED 
Corran Works, in 1947 employed 300 workers. Expand- 
ed to 450 in 1951, to 550 in 1953; second extension in 
1956 will take pay roll to over 1,000. Make radio, TV 
and electronic equipment. 


LOTUS, LIMITED 
Down Shoes factory now being doubled in size to em- 
ploy over 500 workers. New manufacturing method 
introduced. 





BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS (U.S.A.) 
Commenced production of nylon stockings in 1947, 
Factory extended by 20,000 sq. ft. Third expansion 
nearly completed. 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS, LTD. 
Original factory now being extended for second time. 
New factory being built. Manufacture gramophone rec- 
ord players. 


COURTAULDS LIMITED 
Employ about 1,200 in a most modern viscose rayon 
plant, turning out over 17,000,000 Ib. of rayon yarn per 
annum. 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. 


Building £8 million turbo-generator plant to employ 
3,200. 


CHEMSTRAND LIMITED (U.S.A.) 
Recently acquired a 70 acre site to build a £34 million 
plant. This wholly-owned subsidiary of the Chemstrand 
Corporation which is jointly owned by the American 
Viscose Corporation and Monsanto Chemical Company 
will manufacture acrylic fibre. 


In addition a further 50 long-established firms have expanded 


NORTHERN IRELAND OFFERS YOU: 


CAPITAL GRANTS for plant, machinery and new 
buildings. Other financial assistance available. 


12 FACTORIES PLANNED OR BUILDING TO RENT 


(average 9d. per sq. ft. per annum). Also factories on 
repayment. 


Full information 





MALE LABOUR IN PLENTY and trainable. Shifts 
possible. Low labour turnover. High output per man. 


NO C.1.C. SQUEEZE ON FACTORY DEVELOPMENT 
because the Chancellor has told the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee “* . . . the Treasury will be ready in principle to 
consent to proposals to raise money for investment in 
Northern Ireland ...” 














a The Northern Ireland Development Council (Chairman, 
' \ Lord Chandos) has prepared a practical Memorandum of 
the facts a businessman wants to know. Write for it in 
\ strict confidence to the 

i NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
a DEPT. E3, 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON SWI 

\ (Tel: WHitehall 0651) 
= \ WSS. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 

e { —or, if you prefer, to 

meen | The Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E3, Belfast. 
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e Answer to an age-old problem... 


UNION CARBIDE Sorbic... Selective inhibitor for contro! 
of many molds and yeasts in foods and other products. 


When confronted with the problem of product spoilage 
created: by mold, fungi or yeast development examine the 
solution offered by UNION CARBIDE Sorbic. This remark- 
able mold inhibitor is up to four times more effective than 
any other fungistat designed for similar applications. 


Sorbic is both tasteless in required amounts and safe for 
human consumption because it is so readily metabolized. 


Solve your mold, fungi or yeast problems with UNION 
CARBIDE Sorbic . . . the chemical that prevents mold 


: UNION CARBIDE has Gisiributare in development before it starts. 
principal cities throughout the world. For your sample or additional information describing 
UNION CARBIDE Sorbic and its increasing range of appli- 


cations in the food processing industry write for the free 
booklet CE-11 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
SO East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 
The term UNION CARBIDE is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 














Coalition Government 


Washington, D.C. 
ie spite of his heartening victory, even though his 

Secretary of State is ill in the middle of a foreign 
crisis, the President must now make urgent decisions on 
political strategy at home which will set the character of 
his next Administration. Never again does a President 
get as good a chance of placing his imprint on the legislative 
programme as he does in the 
congressional session imme- 
diately following his endorse- 
ment by the people. Mr 
Eisenhower wasted this 
opportunity in 1953 through 
political unpreparedness and 
an antiquated conception of 
the presidential function. 
Now that he knows better, 
will he do better ? 

The President will be 
tempted to list everything he 
thinks ought to be done in a 
long State of the Union 
message next January, warn- 
ing his political leaders that 
they must conduct them- 
selves in such a way that 
other Republicans will be 
able to inherit his extra- 
ordinary majorities, and then 
to leave them to get on with 
it. But this method is not 
likely to bring much credit 
for practical achievement to 
the “modern Republicanism” 
which the President is trying 
to establish. It is in the 
nature of congressional com- 
mittees to start unlimited 
public hearings all over again at each session, regardless of 
how many times the same question has been gone over 
before. It is in the personal nature of Congressmen and 
Senators not to spoil the “ club” atmosphere by offending 
elderly and respected members who are experts on some 
particular subject and hold reactionary views on it. And 
finally, when left to their own devices, the “ economic con- 
servatives”” who form a majority of the Republican party 
instinctively avoid doing anything which will offend their 
natural allies, the Southern Democrats. 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


With the Greatest of Ease 





Only an outside agency, with the unique prestige of the 
Presidency, can hope to galvanise the legislative process 
into action over these cumulative sources of inertia. In a 
sense Mr Eisenhower, if he is serious about remodelling his 
party, must represent in Congress the “missing” Republican 
members, those who would have been elected if the 
urban voters who expressed confidence in Mr Eisenhower 
personally had also liked his 
party. To be specific, extra- 
ordinary energy is needed 
from the White House early 
in the session if anything is 
to be achieved on building 
schools, protecting the civil 
rights of Negroes, extending 
health insurance or removing 
some of the barriers to 
immigration. 

The acid tests are civil 
rights and schools, and here 
the President’s difficulties are 
immediately apparent. At the 
last session the Administra- 
tion wisely chose to concen- 
trate on one aspect of civil 
rights, trying to get Congress 
to guarantee the rights of 
Negroes to vote in the 
southern States ; at present 
they are frequently stopped 
from casting their ballots by 
tricks or intimidation. A 
forceful repetition early in 
the session of the Justice 
Department’s programme for 
preventing this is the least 
the Negroes expect as a 
reward for the substantial 
switch of their votes to Mr Eisenhower, which was one of 
the. marked features of the election. But political advisers 
will point out to the President that southern voters also 
swung to him in unexampled numbers, thus opening the 
brilliant prospect of a two-party system in the South, if the 
atmosphere is not poisoned by racial argument. Moreover, 
he is almost certainly politician enough by now to know for 
himself that, if civil rights legislation is presented at the 
beginning of the session, everything else will be held up 
almost indefinitely by southern resistance ; personal relation- 
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ships will also be so embittered that it will be difficult to get 
co-operation on any other business from the Southerners 
who will control’most of the committee chairmanships in the 
Democratic Eighty-fifth Congress. On the other hand, if 
civil rights are left to the end of the session, they will almost 
certainly be quietly buried in committee until Congress is 
safely adjourned. 


Even if the spectre of civil rights did not hang over the 
halls of Congress, the President would require the utmost 
skill to fulfil his most specific electoral pledge. This was 
that he would see that as much federal money was spent 
on building schools in the next four years as would have 
been spent in five if his plan had gone through last year. 
Since the very idea of involving the federal government in 
the field of education is repulsive to natural conservatives, 
whether Republican or Southern Democrats, particularly 
in the House, success depends on an early start and constant 
presidential vigilance ; this must be accompanied by a 
readiness to use Mr Eisenhower’s unique access to public 
opinion to bring the wind of impatience whistling round 
the legs of flagging legislators. 


If the President is to get either of these measures, and 
still more if he is to achieve the political miracle of getting 
both, he will have to apply himself to the minute, time- 
consuming and frustrating task of building up special 
coalitions to achieve each objective. No one else can do it 
for him because he alone has the mandate of the people, 
though the White House liaison officers can act as his eyes 
and ears. To manage Congress he must personally be 
manipulator as well as tribune and high priest. And it 
is not merely one coalition that he must build, but a new 
coalition with a different membership for every major con- 
troversial measure that he wishes to get through. 


* 


While it is quite possible that the President’s apparent 
personal vigour and new zest for politics may lead him to 
be more assiduous than he has been in this part of his 
function, it needs to be clearly understood that it is abso- 
lutely out of the question for him to by-pass, as a regular 
matter, the congressional leaders of his party. If, for exam- 
ple, he is planning the extraordinarily delicate manceuvre 
of forcing a civil rights measure out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which is dominated by Southern Democrats, he 
cannot rely on neophytes like Senators Case of New Jersey 
and Javits of New York, even though the presence of these 
progressive Republicans will be a great help. The job 
could only be done by established members such as Senators 
Knowland and Dirksen, who have the weight and skill to 
do it and who, in addition, in spite of the general impression 
to the contrary, have regularly supported domestic legisla- 
tion that the President has really wanted. But if Senator 
Knowland is asked to disrupt his pleasant working relations 
with Southern Democrats in order to respond loyally to 
presidential urgency, how can the President on his side 


completely ignore Mr Knowland’s feelings when it comes 
to foreign relations ? 


Furthermore, the President’s freedom of manceuvre is 
somewhat limited by the tradition that a party’s legislative 
experts on a subject must be treated with respect. Unfor- 
tunately Senator Knowland is the only Republican of 
standing on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. His 
influence cannot be dispensed with, although it will be 
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restricted by the special confidence which the people have 
obviously shown in the President in the international field 
and by the alertness of the remarkably talented and articu- 
late group of Democrats on the committee. Now that the 
President has so far outdistanced his party in popular 
esteem, he can probably write off the small, utterly irrecon- 
cilable group, whose most powerful figure is Senator Bridges 
and whose most notorious members are Senators Jenner and 
McCarthy. Also, if he really applies himself to the task, 
Mr Eisenhower should be able to work out bargains with 
Northern Democrats so that their votes can help some of 
his more progressive measures through. But they will only 
be prepared to co-operate with his programme if he in 
return controls enough Republican votes to overcome 
obstruction from Southern Democrats. To do this he must, 
as has already been pointed out, cultivate men whose sym- 
pathies are with the Grand Old Party rather than with 
modern Republicanism. 


Test for the United Nations 


N Wednesday President Eisenhower met the press for 
the first time for over a month, for the first time 
since crisis burst on the Middle East and on Hungary, for 
the first time since he took over direct responsibility for 
foreign affairs from Mr Dulles and for the first time since 
the people of America reinvigorated his authority by giving 
him another overwhelming vote of confidence. But, even 
with all this behind him, there was disappointingly little 
indication that he was ready to offer the positive and 
imaginative lead to the free world which many in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere believe to be vital at this time and which 
only he can provide. Naturally, Mr Eisenhower could not 
agree with the reporters who suggested that the past Ameri- 
can policies of “ drift” in the Middle East and of “ libera- 
tion ” for satellite countries were responsible for the present 
situation. And he is justified in thinking that the election 
results were a specific endorsement by the American peop!c 
of his efforts to preserve peace through the United Nations. 
But this does not mean—indeed, there are indications to the 
contrary—that the American people are still satisfied that 
the United Nations is strong enough to deal adequately 
with the immediate difficulties in the Middle East and in 
Hungary. 

But this, Mr Eisenhower insisted, is what the United 
Nations should be left to do, although he conceded that the 
international machinery would be very thoroughly tested 
in the process. Admittedly he was hampered by the danger. 
te which he drew special attention, that the present UN 
negotiations might be impeded by too much public discus- 
sion. Moreover, he stressed the support which the United 
States gives to the United Nations and pointed out, when 
asked about Soviet “ volunteers” in the Middle East, tha‘ 
the United Nations is able to do more than pass resolutions 
—an oblique reference to Korea. Finally, Mr Eisenhower 
suggested that, once the immediate causes of friction had 
been disposed of, then the United States would be read) 
with constructive proposals for the future. But to man) 
observers what matters now is the present: they may be for- 
given for feeling once again that the President is failing to 
exercise the responsibilities of his office. 


TH 
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Ask Bill here about oil and he 
will tell you about Stanlow — 
a Shell family refinery on the 
Cheshire-side of the Mersey. 
Working there man and boy for 
30 years, he has seen it grow 
into one of Britain’s major refineries. It covers 1,400 acres, 
employs 5 thousand workers and produces 5 million tons of 
petroleum a year. As expansion became necessary a special 
need was for pumping plant to supply cooling water for the 
process of distillation. And that is where The Brush Group 
came in. Eight National Harland pumping wnits were 
chosen. Another Brush installation at the refinery consists of 
two Brush-Reavell turbo compressor sets. 

BRUSH EFFICIENCY 

Installed in the pump-house, the eight National Harland 
units provide the cooling water for all the refinery’s major 
requirements. Each unit consists of a National R4AAU7- 
type, 656 bhp, pressure charged diesel engine coupled to a 
Harland 20/24 in. Electroglide pump with a capacity of 
13/170 gallons a minute. Diesel engines were chosen 
because of their flexible performance. 







BRUSH in STANLOW, ENGLAND 


Ouilman’s 


World 


The Brush-Reavell turbo compressor sets provide 
compressed air for specialised services and instruments 
around the refinery. A special feature of these sets is the 
Reavell-Askania regulator in the turbine governor system 
which not only maintains constant air delivery pressure at 
fluctuating loads by varying the turbine speed but still 
allows the speed governor to take over control at a 
pre-determined speed. The normal output is 2,500 cu. ft. of 
air per minute at 120 lbs. per sq. in. with an inlet 
temperature of air of 85°F. 

A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 

The Brush Group has long been providing the petroleum 
industry with a wide range of electrical and diesel equipment. 
Through an international sales and service network, the 
Group offers a comprehensive range of power plant for 
general and specialised needs, together with on-the-spot 
advice. The Brush Group produces about a third of the U.K. 
output of industrial diesel engines and generating sets — 
and is, in fact, the world’s largest exporter of this type of 
equipment. The Group constantly exports over fifty per 
cent of its entire production and, in the past few years, it has 
exported as much as seventy per cent. 


THE Brush Group Limitep * WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 95.W.1 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD’ MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD’ J. & H. MCLAREN LTD 


THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD* PETIERSLTD 








Backing up enterprise 
the world over 


Oil, rubber, coal and cotton—these precious 
commodities are the very lifeblood of trade. 
All over the globe, money, skill and labour 
are engaged in winning these vital materials 
for the world’s markets. 

Such enterprise deserves the unique 
services of the First National City Bank. 
With sixty-nine overseas branches, offices 
and affiliates and with a banking corres- 
pondent in every important centre of com- 
merce—over three thousand in all—the 
First National City Bank has a complete 
and up-to-the-minute knowledge of the 
world’s markets. 

And in London, this world-wide organ- 
ization is at your service, too. Whatever 
your interests and wherever they may be, 
the London staff will be able and anxious 
to help. You will find their experience and 


special knowledge invaluable. 


The FIRST 


Incerperated with limited habtdity under the Natienal Bank Act 


of the USA. 


Feed Offee> 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Ofices—City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


West End> 11 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W.1 
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The l i “ of ° 2 
IMPORTANT Saari of... Ponin 
BANKING 


tant advantages to firms that 
engage in trade with the 


United States and other coun. 
ADVANTAGES PO it ie aia 





THE HANOVER BANK 


(lacorperated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Screet, E.C.2 
LONDON .. 4 15 Carlos Place 


Grosvenor Square, W. 1 
NEW YORK ... 70 Broadway 





GIVE A 


“= chez vous avec 





Dubonnet et louez une 


DUBONNET PARTY AND TAKE 


maison plus grande. 


BIGGER HOUSE. 


As a party drink Dubonnet is all things to all men (and most = 
things to most women). It is a good mixer with gin; neat it is je 
quite dehoous and most enlivening; taken tall with soda or 
tomic it quenches those mid-party thirsts; and (wise hostesses 
please note) the large bottle costs only 20/-. These are just G 
some of the reasons why Dubonnet parties are a roaring success. ’ 


DUBONNET 


adds gaiety to living but never 
leaves you liverish 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HE® 
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1956 Election Changes 


HOW AMERICANS VOTED ON NOVEMBER SIXTH 







(a Heid by Republicans 
FOR GOVERNORS 


WY Yo: | © CZ 








* Rhode Islond uncertain until 11,000 absentee 
oollots counted on Dec Sth 


FOR: SENATORS 





States left blank had no contests this yeor 


Before After 
SENATE 
Democrats... Aree 49 49 
Republicans ... ...| 47 47 
HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrats... se 232 234 
Republicans ... |... | 203 197 
pan 
undecided 
TATE GOVERNORS 
Democrats... Be ey: oe 
Republicans ..5 .../ 21 | 19 





eed Won by Republicans 


WA Held by Democrats BEES won by Democrats 


FOR PRESIDENT 
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HE most extraordinary result of last 

week’s election is that for the first 
lume since 1848 a President has been 
chosen without his party also gaining 
control of Congress: A record number 
of voters wanted to keep Mr Eisenhower 
in the White House, but they made it 
quite clear that they did not want the 
Republicans to be in charge on Capitol 
Hill. Such discrimination in balloting 
‘iS NOt easy to practise and the many 
people who took the trouble to split 
‘heir votes must have felt strongly on 
the matter. By acting as they did, they 
once again confounded the experts, who 
had predicted that the Republicans 
would lose the House of Representatives 
unless there was a landslide vote for Mr 
Eisenhower. There was such a land- 
slide but the Republicans still lost 
Congress. 


Analysis of the returns shows a clear 
trend to the Republicans in the east and 
to the Democrats in the west. In the 
House of Representatives the nine seats 
won by the Republicans were all east of 
the Mississippi and all but two of the 
eleven lost to the Democrats were west 
of the river. In the eastern states Mr 
Eisenhower won by higher percentages 
of the total votes cast than he did in 
1952, while in the western states his 
majorities tended to be lower. This 
pattern was also reflected to some extent 
in the contests for Senate seats and 
Governorships, although here it was 
distorted by the personalities of the 
candidates and by other local conditions. 
For example, dissension in the state 
Democratic machine and the popularity 
of Mr Mechem, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor, explain the Repub- 


lican victory in New Mexico, while the 
invincibility of Mr Lausche accounts for 
the Democratic win in the senatorial 
election in Ohio, where the Republicans 
in their turn won the Governorship 
relinquished by Mr Lausche. 

One reason suggested for this trend is 
that voters in the east may have been 
more concerned about the international 
situation than were those in the west. 
Westerners were certainly more in- 
fluenced than were easterners by the 
difficulties of farmers and the Adminis- 
tration’s lack of interest in the con- 
servation and development of natural 
resources. Mr Eisenhower’s greater suc- 
cess comparatively in the urban east is 
also due to his popularity among town 
dwellers. This has accelerated the move- 
ment away from the Democrats in the 
cities which used to be their strongholds. 
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Bonds and Ballots 


N November 6th Americans voted not merely for 
President, Congress and 2 wide variety of local 

-s, but also, somewhere near the bottom of the long 
TS, ~ or—or against—issues of state, county and 

hoo seg ws voters went to the — 


7 
numb 


eee 


ey approved, it is estimated, 95 Per ent “¥ a pase 
er of proposals which totalled $2.7 billion. This was 
in marked contrast to the fate of about two-thirds of the 
proposals in the mid-term elections of 1954 for spending 
$1.s § billion. And $100 million of the smal] amount rejected 
this year was On one measure, a New York State plan to 
build houses for a. income groups. 

Voters approved borrowing for a wide variety of projects, 
whereas in the last — only school construction bonds 
were well supported. School bonds still lead the field, but 
bonds for highway construction and for various benefits to 

x-servicemen did almost as well. The amounts vary 
as much as the purposes: Little Rock allows its 
apn to issue $1,295,000 worth of bonds for a new 
’ andusky $2 million for new sewers ; and Fresno, 
Calorie $11, 775.000 for schools, although the citizen 
of Trumbull County, Ohio, for the third ume of aioe 
refused to let a cent “Ae raised to build a new county jail. 
Outside of Trumbull County these bond issues will cer- 
tainly provide another fillip for the construction industry. 

Ever-expensive California led the field, voting im all at 
least $800 million. But the Californian voters in their 
enthusiasm for bond issues did not approve of all the other 
propositions on their extensive ballot. They defeated 
overwhelmingly the much-vexed Proposition 4, an attempt 
by the big oi compamies to gain by popular imitiative a 
common conservation policy for al] Californian ee; 
this was a rare reverse for the famous firm of Whitaker and 
Baxter. which specialises in political public relations a 

naged the campaign for the proposition. 


Oil for Europe 


N spite of the urgent need for closer integration, the 
Middle ba Oi Emergency Committee, which was to 
have co-ordinated the supply of American oil to Europe, 
ui dormant. This unfortunate “hands off ” attitude. 
the committee had already worked out detailed plans 

for mutgating the effects of the closing of the Suez Canal, 
is to be explained partly by the Administration’s distaste 
fo riush and French action. but American interests 
) more directly involved. American — nies con- 

rly 60 per cent of the oil produced in the Middle 

first half of this year. The charmed life of 
continuation of Saudi-Arabian production 

supplies to the Bahrain refinery), and the 

of American oil companies in the other 

Middle Easeern countries owes much to the refusal of the 
United States to endorse the British and French interven- 
tion. Official American offers, even now, to ease the burde 
for Britain and France might end this tenuous immunity. 


However, the individual American oil companies are 


en 
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showing no reluctance to provide the extra supplies necde 
in Europe, and the limits within which this help wil! 
given are now becoming clearer. The Secretary of 
Interior has made it quite plain that the government 

not intend to ration American consumers to release more 
supplies for export. It is also safe to predict that the s:ate 
agencies which control the production of crude oil in the 
United States will not permit output to be increased 
extent which would conflict with sound conservation 
practices. But in so far as output has been held down 
because of lack of demand, there is scope for a fairly rapid 
increase in supplies. Louisiana has already raised its allow- 
able production by 75,000 barrels a day (about 3 ell n 
tons a year the permissible production rate in Te: 
is now being reviewed. Producers in Texas are at present 
working on a schedule of 1§ days a month, which means 
in theory that they produce only half as much oil as they 
could without engaging in wasteful methods. In practice. 
however, it is estimated that they could not increase output 
by much more than a quarter, and that the pipeline network 
in Texas would in any case find i difficult to transport this 
extra quantity to the ports in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
most commonly quoted target for the total increase in 
American output is 800,000 barrels a day (about 40 million 
tons a year), of which some 300,000 barrels a day would 
be needed for domestic use to replace supplies former); 
imported into the United States from the Middle East. I: 
will take time to open up this reserve capacity, but fortu- 
nately some exports can be made directly from American 
stocks of both crude oil and petrol, which are at present 
wel] above normal. Extra fuel oi] shipments will be much 
more difficult to obtain, and the price of fuel oil for export 
has already risen. 


Filling Up the Basin 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE mountain states have the only large-scale hydro- 
electric development which has been undertaken 5 
this Admumistration—the Upper Colorado Basin projec! 
which has been undef discussion for years. Work on 
the first two dams was actually begun with grea 
publicity just three weeks before the election, when 
President Eisenhower pressed a switch im Washington 
and set off the first blast at the dam sites. Residents o! 
the states which will benefit—Colorado, Wyoming, U:2h 
and New Mexico—should therefore have gone to the polls 
with the gratitude of those who are nearing a promised land 
The project authorises the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation to spend $760 million to store the water of 
the Colorado river and its tributaries to provide hyd 
electricity and irrigation in these states. It is the larges: 
federal reclamation project ever authorised at one bite. 
perhaps the last of the giants. It will take many years ‘ 
build the whole of it and much of it may not actually be 
built ; further, it will be nearly a decade before the Uppe: 
Basin begins to feel the economic stimulus of the project. 
apart from that which will come from the outlays on con- 
struction itself. But dirt is flying and the people of thes 
states feel triumphant because they won the project against 
powerful opposition. The Colorado is a “thin” river. 
which flows for its entire length through an arid region; 
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The seats are emptying fast. Nothing runs across 


the field now but the wind. Another great game is over and 





yet not quite over. For, warm in our chairs at home, we shall 


live it through again while the White Horse whisky glows 


softly in our glasses. 


fad Maximum prices : Bottles 36/-, $-Bottles 18/9, §-Botties 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9. hal 
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DIESEL 
POWER 
AT WORK 
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On the farm Perkins Diesel engines offer greater power, easier starting, greatly reduced fuel and 


maintenance cost. This is a Massey-Harris 780 Combine Harvester fitted with a Perkins L4 TA 
type diesel engine. 


Municipalities find Perkins Diesel 
engines save up to §-11d. per mile 


campani “ahh Sette sda: ; sc OWER, SPEED AND ENDURANCE are three of 
por for ert yn —— ae Ss: re outstanding characteristics you’ll find 
pw piorss, : on : - T 5 in every Perkins Diesel engine, at work on 
J ; = land or at sea. But that’s only part of the 

story. Diesel engines start easily, and their 

thermal efficiency means fuel costs about half 

that of petrol driven engines. Fire risk, 

particularly important in marine application, 

is eliminated. Diesel reliability is a by-word. 

Statistics prove that they outlast any other 

type of engine. Whether you need power for 

vehicles or boats, for farm equipment or 

industrial applications there is a Perkins 


A. - engine to sult your particular requirements. 
This Royal Naval Midget Sub- 
marine, for which engine reliability 
ts absolutely vital, is powered by a 
Perkins P6 Diesel engine. Perkins 
Marine Diesel engines range from 
25 b.h.p. to 100 b.h.p. 


The Diesel Engine with the Clean Exhaust 
FOR VEHICLE, MARINE, AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


F. PERKINS LIMITED - PETERBOROUGH 


PHONE: PETERBOROUGH 5341 
87G 
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its average annual discharge is only about one-thirtieth 
that of the Mississippi and less than one-fifth that of the 
Tennessee river. Yet it drains a basin of more than 
300,000 square miles, occupied by seven states, all of which 
feel that its waters are a vital component of their future 
growth. There simply is not, and never will be, enough 
water to supply the desires of them all. This was realised 
many years ago and led to acrimonious and long-drawn-out 
efforts by the various states concerned to divide up the 
water—in the end one half was reserved for the Upper 
Basin region—and agree on the dams proposed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Then California, the rapidly grow- 
ing state which obtained the right to, and is already using, 
most of the remaining water, fought the necessary legisla- 
tion in Congress at every turn. Only Mr Eisenhower’s 
support finally got the Bill approved. 


The programme contemplates four large key structures 
to dam the main stream or its. major subsidiaries for the 
purpose of storing water and generating electricity, and 
about a dozen smaller “ participating projects ” to provide 
benefits at various strategic points in the four states. There 


will be more of the 
- latt i 
“Miles er if plans 
—+-—. | (WYOMING|| 1 
LAMING 1S 


mature, and if there 

enough water. 
From the engineer- 
ing standpoint the 
project was marred 
when the stout and 
fiery opposition of 
wild-life conserva- 
tionists succeeded in 
eliminating the so- 


called Echo Park 
dam because it was 
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acre-feet of water 
(an acre-foot is 
about 325,850 gal- 
lons) and developed 
more than 200,000 
kilowatts of power ; its substitute, the Flaming Gorge dam 
in north-eastern Utah, will only store up to 4 million acre- 
feet, and provide 72,000 kilowatts of electricity. 


The giant structure, however, is the Glen Canyon dam 
just on the Arizona-Utah border which at capacity will 
hold 26 million acre-feet (enough to cover the state of 
Rhode Island 30 feet deep) and provide 800,000 kilowatts 
of power ; it will cost nearly $400 million. It is nearly the 
size of Hoover dam and its purpose is to store water so that 
the agreement under which half the river’s flow is to go 
to the lower states can be fulfilled. The electricity from 
this dam will be used largely in California and will earn 
money to help pay for the projects higher up. Thus the 
Glen Canyon dam is only of indirect benefit to the Upper 
Basin, but that benefit is great. ? 

The third major unit is the $33 million Navajo dam in 
New Mexico which will store about 1.5 million acre-feet 
of water, partly to irrigate the big Navajo Indian reservation, 
but which will provide no power. The fourth will be on 
the Gunnison River in western Colorado and will probably 
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<\} 24M 4 to be built in the 
z ARIZONA | Dinosaur National 
24 | = Monument. This 
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consist of three “ stairstep” dams. The first three projects 
are under way: Congress appropriated about $13 million 
to start the work this year. 

All revenues from the sale of electricity are to be divided 
among the states of the Upper Basin in roughly the same 
Proportion as water supplies are to be divided, half to 
Colorado, about 22 per cent to Utah, and the rest in approxi- 
mately equal shares between New Mexico and Wyoming ; 
all the money is to finance “ participating projects.” 
Altogether the grand plan is for the provision of somewhat 
more than 1,000,000 kilowatts of power and the ultimate 
irrigation of 360,000 acres of land which is now desert. 
However, other considerations may interfere with the latter 
goal. The people of these states want industry as well as 
agriculture, and some of this water may, before the pro- 
gramme is finished, be diverted to refining uranium, or to 
developing the reserves of shale-oil in Colorado and Utah 
Or to promoting the beautiful mountains as holiday and 
residential centres. One thing is sure—the exploitation of 
the river will never stop until, as one ardent advocate of 
development once expressed it, “every drop of water is 
burned up in human use before it reaches the Gulf of 
California.” 


Houses on the Move 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE has been no autumn upturn in house building 

in spite of the predictions of the government experts 
and the hopes of the builders themselves. It is now clear 
that the number of new homes started in 1956 will only 
be about 1.1 million, compared with 1955’s_ record 
1.3 million ; some private forecasters think that 1957 may 
be even a bit lower than this year. Builders place the blame 
for this situation entirely: on credit restrictions. Fewer 
new houses are being started because lending institutions 
will not commit themselves to take as many new mortgages 
as would be required if building went ahead full steam. 

Fundamentally, however, it is not merely the scarcity of 
credit, but the changing nature of the housing market 
which prevents a return to the mass building practices and 
record housing rates of the last ten years. The recent high 
levels of building activity have wiped out the backlog of 
need for shelter that was so large in the early postwar period. 
Even California and the southwest, where there has been 
a large influx of new residents, are now pretty well “ built- 
up” and in most areas there are some houses available for 
sale to new arrivals. The number of vacancies is not large, 
and most of them do not last long, but some mobility has 
been restored to the market and the supply of good, modern 
dwellings is no longer limited to new buildings. 

As families who can afford it move to larger quarters, 
or more suburban districts, their original postwar homes 
become free for young couples who want a small house 
or flat. The real demand for new houses is now found 
among growing families who want bigger, better homes ; 
they belong to the middle and upper income groups and 
the market for builders now depends more on the level of 
disposable income than on the number of new families 
formed. Prospective buyers in this market want far more 
than the rapid, cheap construction that enabled builders to 
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fill the huge housing developments in 1948 and 1950—and 
even in 1954 in some areas. It takes attractive styling, 
careful pricing and real salesmanship to convince a couple 
that they should “trade in” their present home for a 
new one. They always have the alternative of modernising 
or enlarging their older house ; the same credit facilities 
are now available for-these improvements as for new 
building, and the cash outlay is considerably less. 
Surveys indicate that a high proportion of families want 
etter houses than they have now ; but while some people 
can easily afford to move up on the housing scale, many 
wait for bargains. Few builders, however, have paid the 
close attention to costs which is necessary if bargains are 
to be offered in the larger, more attractive types of housing 
—and everywhere costs are now mounting rapidly. The 
price of land has risen ; suburban towns are making new 
housing developments bear more of the cost of the new 
utilities which have to be installed and are restricting the 
number of units 
that may be built 
on a given land 
area ; materials and 
labour are more ex- 
pensive too. The 
new buyers will not 
a accept shoddy 
materials, efficient 
' but unattractive 
5 7 designs, or incon- 
RT tee venient situations. 
1955 | 1956 | The only answer to 
these rising costs is, 
therefore, more 
But, so far, gains in 
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efficient techniques in construction. 
this direction have been small. 

As a result, builders are selling more high-priced houses 
this year, aiming at those who can pay for what they want 
in spite of stiffer credit terms. Middle-income homeowners 
are Concentrating on alterations and “ fixing-up.” In these 
ways, more money is being spent on housing than in 1955, 
even though fewer new units are being started. If credit 
eventually gets easier, more people will be able to afford 
completely new houses and, in time, increased efficiency 
will enable the builders to widen their market considerably 
by offering as good bargains in quality houses as they did 
in the earlier mass developments. But now the industry 
faces a challenge that is fresh to most of its members— 
how to design houses and sell them to people who do not 
really need them. 


Where Television Failed 


AST spring the managers of both parties believed that 
L 1956 would end the political era in which presidential 
candidates cultivated the voters individually by touring the 
country’s grass-roots and would begin one in which they 
wooed the electorate en masse at the television screen with 
nationwide broadcasts discussing national issues. For this 
year there were over 40 million television sets covering 70 
per cent of American homes, compared with 18 million and 
only 40 per cent of homes in 1952, and, from experience 
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in that year and during the McCarthy hearings, it was 
widely believed that politics had great television appeal. 
So in August the Republicans planned their presidential 
nominating convention almost entirely as a television show 
and the Democrats, who had more real business to conduct, 
altered their usual procedures drastically to make them 
more suitable for the screen. But the viewers quickly had 
too much of what even after these efforts was not always 2 
very good thing; the big television companies make no 
secret of their determination never again to broadcast the 
complete proceedings. 


When the campaign proper got under way, the 
Democratic candidates, through poverty as much as through 
policy, found themselves using the old methods more than 
the new: Mr Stevenson flew from state to state and Mr 
Kefauver seemed to be everywhere at once. Soon, to the 
alarm of the Republicans, it became obvious that people 
were turning out in large numbers to see the Democratic 
contenders in person rather than on the screen. An early 
survey showed a disturbing lack of interest in national 
televised appearances and Mr Stevenson’s vivid failures 
when he did go before the cameras warned Republicans as 
well as Democrats that television was not a trustworthy 
medium. The President had intended to confine his cam- 
paigning to “five or six television addresses ” but, as his 
party began to “run scared,” he appeared glad to undertake 
an active peripatetic candidacy. 


It is not therefore surprising that the congressional com- 
mittee on election expenses has reported that “ the widely- 
held belief prior to the campaign that television costs would 
soar to unprecedented height does not appear to be 
confirmed.” But this does not necessarily mean that the 
new era has been abandoned before it has begun ; instead, 
1960 may find it developing rather differently. The 
Republican leaders may well be wondering whether Mr 
Eisenhower could have made better use of television and 
carried his party with him into Congress, by concentrating, 
as the Democrats began to do towards the end of this cam- 
paign, on regional and statewide television programmes, in 
which national and Jocal candidates appear together and 
discuss mainly local issues. Whr;t seems now to be agreed 
is that nationwide appearances by the presidential aspirants 
alone are neither good television nor effective politics. 
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CUSTOMER TRENDS 


This is a new quarterly bulletin for those 
interested in the home market for consumer 
goods. It includes short and long-term forecasts 
of sales by different outlets and merchandise 
groups, regional surveys and reports on special 
investigations, 
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FRANKFURTER 


BANK 














Frankfurt/Main, Germany 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Cables : Frankfurterbank 
Phone : 90 491 


Telex : 041/226, 041/235, 041/1026 
Code : Peterson international Code 3rd Ed. (Petco) 
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f 100.000.0000 
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ESTABLISHED IN 265 PLACES 




















BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
L.3,750,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 









OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY 
AND ABROAD 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON: 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4455 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 
Telephone: 96266 
NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street 
Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 


BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 
Telephone: 32-4636 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated im the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 











- CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . -»» _£8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . -«. $25,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 

Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


London Managers: S$. W. P. Perry-Aldworth; M. D. Scott 


BRANCHES 
HONG poly MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 


BURMA 
Rangoon Ho ong Johore Bahru lloilo 
pont os Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mon kok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh North Point Muar SIAM 
oe INDIA Penang Bangkok 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
Colombo Calcutta ey apore (Suapah Rd.) 
CHINA JAPAN rehard Rd.) 
Shanghai Kobe Sungel Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
Osaka Teluk Anson London 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tokyo 
Djakarta Yokohama U.S.A. 
Surabaja MALAYA NTH. BORNEO New York 
Cameron Brunei Town San Francisco 
EUROPE Highlands Jesselton 
Hamburg Ipoh Kuala Belait VIETNAM 
Paris Sandakan Saigon 
Tawau 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shangha 
Banking Corporation 
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‘The 
Commercial Bank 
of Scotland Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 


14 George Street , Edinburgh 


General Manager: lan W. Macdonald 


Modern banking services are available at the Bank’s 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London. 


Credit 


farming development, 


facilities for commercial, industrial and 


on convenient payment plans, 


are also available through the Bank’s subsidiary, 
THE SCOTTISH MIDLAND GUARANTEE TRUST LIMITED 














CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


40 LOMBARD ST., 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Hi STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 


LONDON 
OFFICE 


E.C.3 





TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 





AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 

























BAYERISCHE STAATSBANK 


Established 1780 





Head Office: MUNCHEN 
KARDINAL-FAULHABER-STRASSE 1 


Telex: 052 3921 Cables: Staatsbank 





The BAYERISCHE STAATSBANK is a government 
Besides being the bank of the State of Bavaria 


it is also a bank of private enterprise. A feature of the last 


institution 


years is the steady increase in business relations to private 
firms in Bavaria, where the Bayerische Staatsbank, too, is 
one of the leading banks in foreign trade. A law passed on 
October 25th, 1950 upheld the full state guarantee for all 
liabilities of the bank and restored the former capital of 
DM 40 millions. The balance sheet for 1955 shows figures 
exceeding DM 1370 millions. Branches of the Bayerische 
Staatsbank are to be found in all principal towns of Bavaria 
and the Palatinate. 
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HAMBROS BANK 


LIMITED 


Merchant Bankers 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


West End Branch 
67 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 





Head Office 
41 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Holborn Branch 
1, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
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THREE BANKS GROUP 


Tota/ assets over [400,000,000 





THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Founded 1753 Londoa 


WILLIA MS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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The National Provincial Bank has a> 
representative in New York who has proved 
extremely helpful to the Bank’s customers 

and others. He is able to supply 
information and advice on subjects ranging 
from the prospects for British exports 

in the U.S.A. to the American way of life. 
Many people make a point of calling 

on him at 44 Wall Street (Room 1000) as 

soon as possible after landing. 

There is, however, no need for you to visit 
America to make use of our New York 
office. Yoar local National Provincial 

Bank manager will be happy to get 
information on your behalf. It’s all part of 

the National Provincial Service. ; 
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How Vulnerable is Sterling 2 


HE Middle East crisis has inevitably thrust a new 


burden upon sterling, obliterating almost overnight the 
modest improvement that had just begun to show itself after 
the political and seasonal strains of the summer and early 
autumn. As yet, it is impossible to frame any dependable 
estimates of what this new emergency may mean for sterling 
and for Britain’s balance of payments. Since the future 
strains defy estimation, the only reliable way of assessing the 
resistance that may be offered to them is to take stock of 
sterling’s health as it was on the eve of the crisis. Among 
overseas observers it is widely assumed that the difficulties of 
recent years have had an almost continuously debilitating 
effect, reducing sterling to a condition of exceptional vulner- 
ability to. any mew shock such as this. That, however, is too 
superficial a view. Vulnerable sterling may be, but it is not 
exceptionally so. If all factors | 
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It has been authoritatively estimated that the total swing 
of the pendulum of “ leads and lags.” in sterling payinents 
throughout the world can affect the gold and dollar reserve 
by no less than £400 million. That, it should be empha- 
sised, represents the extremity of the possible swing ; there 
is no suggestion that during the past year the adverse 
movement has been of any such magnitude. By the begin- 
ning of 1956 sterling was already technically “ short.” The 
balances maintained here by traders outside the sterling 
area had for the most part been reduced very close to their 
practical working minimum. Nevertheless, the psycho- 
logical influences continued to play against sterling, 
especially after Colonel Nasser’s nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal at end-July. It would be reasonable to estimate that, 
through a further reduction of working balances and by 

the use of every conceivable 




















are taken into account it can [6 inion device to raise credit in terms 
be shown that there has been 500 r of sterling, the “leads and 
a eo strengthening in recent , STERLING LIABILITIES ; lags ” ies iaeaeeabaaa pay- 
years, notwithstanding the 4000 |- ments during this year moved 
new sources of pressure— | ' “| | further against sterling to the 
actual or potential—that have extent of some £100 million. 
been opened up by the /3,500}+ + | After this movement the pen- 
various steps to liberalise dulum may indeed be at or 
Britain’s trade and payments. |, 4.9 |_ ts near its extreme point ; this 

During the past year, “ ant GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES ? means that, when eventually 
admittedly, many of the |'°°y A a return of confidence per- 
superficial appearances have “7\ mits a swing back to the 
favoured the péSsimistic view. | !,000 |- / P ee ~| | neutral position, the balance 
Through the greater part of 7 \ Px) ats of payments as a whole will 
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the exchange markets, not ot " ; , ; F : ki relief from the previous strain 
only in terms of dollars but | 1949 | ‘so | ‘st | 62 | 53 | ‘54 | ‘55 | ‘56 | but from the closing of the 
also of most Continental cur- short positions. Naturally, 





rencies, has been below par 
and somewhere near the lower gold point. If the capital 
windfall from the sale of the Trinidad Oil Company to the 
United States is left out of account, the gold and dollar 
reserves suffered a net loss of $230 million in the twelve 
months to the end of October. Again, during the greater 
part of the year, the market for sterling has been subject to 
a succession of adverse rumours. Continental bankers and 
exchange dealers have been intoning an almost unanimous 
chorus on the theme of sterling devaluation—regarding that, 
if not as imminent,,then at least as something that is bound 
to happen sooner or later. 

Hence the year’s pressure on sterling has been due very 
much more to ical than to commercial factors. 
The fear of devaluation has involved a substantial running 
down of working balances in sterling held by many over- 
seas countries ; and it has also caused the “leads and lags f 
in international payments to move adversely. Most traders 
in the sterling area with foreign currency payments to 
provide for have covered their commitments at the first 
possible opportunity ; conversely most traders in the non- 
sterling area having sterling payments to make have post- 
poned the exchange operation until the last possible moment 


and have, so far as was possible, attempted to live on sterling 
credit. 


this hidden reserve cannot be 
mobilised unless and until confidence in sterling is restored 
to the point at which all fears of a devaluation are dispelled. 
Until such time the world outside the sterling area will 
continue to live from hand to mouth in its sterling require- 
ments. 

A. judgment on sterling cannot, however, be based on 
the events of the past year ; it requires a longer sweep back. 
If that retrospect goes back to 1952, i.e. to the beginning 
of the policy of economic freedom and the end of the 
Korean eddies in the balance of payments, it can be claimed 
that the position of sterling has improved. The United 
Kingdom has over this period repaid a substantial part of 
its debt to the non-sterling area, though over the same period 
it has increased its short-term debt to the overseas sterling 
area. On December 31, 1951, the United Kingdom’s 
sterling liabilities to non-sterling area countries totalled 
£1,018 million ; by the end of 1955 they had been reduced 
by £248 million to £770 million. Over the same period the 
sterling liabilities to sterling area countries had risen from 
£2,791 million to £2,972 million, this rise being wholly 
attributable to the growth of the balances of the colonies, 
which rose from {928 million to £1,281 million. Britain’s 
debit balance in the European Payments Union was reduced 
from £166 million to £121 million, In these four years, 
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therefore, the increase in the debt to sterling area countries 
was appreciably less than the reduction in liabilities to 
non-sterling area countries. This trend has continued in 
the first half of this year. On the basis of the adjusted 
figures given in the latest White Paper on the balance of 
payments (which amends the series, from end-1952, by 
excluding overseas loans to the UK government expfessed 
in sterling), it appears that during the first six months of 
this year the sterling holdings of non-sterling countries fell 
further, from £693 million to £649 million, ie. by £44 
million, while those of sterling area countries increased by 
£22 million only, from £2,879 million to £2,901 million. 


* 


Once again, virtually the whole of the increase reflected 
the balances of the Colonies. To keep this problem of the 
rapid growth of these balances in perspective, it is important 
to remember that the Colonies have only rudimentary cur- 
rency and banking systems, so that the expansion of their 
trade and prosperity tends in the first instance to be 
reflected in the growth of their external reserves, rather 
than in an expansion of their own domestic currency and 
credit. That tendency has been encouraged by the policy 
of the commodity boards, which have sterilised some of 
their export income, and this sterilised income has been 
kept in London—as the only place in which it could be 
kept. Another reason why the colonial balances in London 
have grown so consistently is that the United Kingdom has 
continued to lend to these territories on long term. The 
fact that long-term capital exports by Britain to the Colonies 
proceed side by side with short-term capital imports from 
them suggests that the relationship is not a stable one ; in 
particular it threatens difficulties for Britain and for sterling 
as the territories achieve independence and, in any case, as 
the pace of their development quickens. But it provides at 
least a partial riposte to the familiar accusation that the 
United Kingdom has in fact been living on the backs of 
the Colonies for some years past. 

The growth of net indebtedness to the Colonies partly 
explains Britain’s ability to reduce, over these past four years 
or so, its indebtedness to non-sterling countries. But the fact 
remains that, if these non-sterling debts had not been re- 
paid, the gold and dollar reserves would have been corre- 
spondingly stronger. The net decline of £77 million that 
occurred in those reserves from end-1951 to end-1955 
would have been replaced by a significant net gain. It is 
interesting to note how close has been the correlation 
between movements in the United Kingdom’s sterling 
liabilities and the fluctuations in the gold and dollar reserve. 
The accompanying chart, which shows these two curves 
since end-1949 (taking sterling liabilities on the old basis 
of coverage) suggests that the changes in the gold and dollar 
reserve have been much more a function of Britain’s activi- 
ties aS an international banker than of fluctuations in its 
own balance of payments. 

By the beginning of 1956 the United Kingdom had repaid 
ali the surplus balances held by countries outside the sterling 
area except those of Egypt, certain Middle East countries, 
China and Japan. The Egyptian special balances were being 
released under a long-term agreement and since the 
emergence of the Suez crisis all Egyptian balances have been 
immobilised. This year the Chinese and the Japanese have 
been running down their sterling balances and there has 
been some tendency towards reduction on the part of the 
Middle East countries outside the sterling area. These 
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movements account for a good deal of the strain that sterling 
has suffered. The pressure may have been costly to the 
reserve, but it is well to bear in mind that it has involved 
an equivalent reduction in current liabilities. The net con- 
dition of the capital account remains unaffected. 
To this consolation there can be added the fact that, in 
the first half of the year at least, the trend of Britain’s 
balance of payments on current account was notably better 
than was suggested by experience in the exchange markets. 
In that half-year, it may be recalled, current payments as a 
whole showed a surplus of £144 million, compared with 
only £18 million in the first half of 1955 (and a deficit of 
£107 million in the second half). Moreover, during the 
first half of this year the rate of improvement in the gold 
and dollar reserves and sterling liabilities, considered 
together, was better than for any six-month period since 
1950. Over this period the United Kingdom gained 
£95 million of gold and at the same time reduced its 
total sterling liabilities by £22 million. During the 
third quarter, although the gold losses must have been 
largely a consequence of the adverse swing in the “ leads 
and lags,” there was evidently a.net deterioration—if only 
because of the impact of substantial outward capital pay- 
ments on oil account, payments that may have swamped 
the contrary effect of the Trinidad Oil sale. Now, in 
the final quarter, there is the threat that to this deteriora- 
tion there may be added a recrudescence of strain on the 
current account. Yet there is still a fair chance that, over 
the year as a whole, there will have been a perceptible 
improvement in the net short-term balance of non-sterling 
assets and liabilities—through a reduction in the excess o! 
those liabilities over the total of gold and dollar reserves. 


* 


No less noteworthy is the fact that during the year 
sterling has shown no sign of declining in importance as an 
international currency. Despite the adverse psychological 
atmosphere in which it:has had to play its part, all the 
evidence suggests that it has been used more widely than 
ever as the currency in terms of which international trade 
is transacted. Dollars and Swiss francs still tend to be 
regarded as reserve currencies and not as trading currencies; 
and in spite of the difficulties the movement towards greater 
freedom in the use of sterling has made further progress. 
Quite recently, too, there has been a further annihilation 
of exchange control forms—no less welcome for the fact 
that these new procedural concessions extend only to smal! 
transactions. The use of sterling in the various commodity 
schemes has expanded steadily and, thanks to the experience 
that has been gained, these schemes are now working with 
admirable smoothness. The main threat to them in their 
first phase came from the discount at which transferable 
sterling was quoted before the Exchange Equalisation 
Account was given authority to intervene in this market. 
Ever since that intervention began in February, 1955; 
the margin between the rates for transferable and for 
official sterling has kept well within the 2 per cent dis- 
count that roughly marks the point at which shunting 
becomes possible. In this particular context, the most 
disturbing consequence of the Middle East crisis has been 
the tendency in recent weeks towards a widening of this 
discount ; by the end of the first week of November it had 


exceeded 13 per cent, though in the subsequent week it 
narrowed slightly. 
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The Bank that conducts the Largest 


Banking Business in New Zealand 
oe ‘ 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 370 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. 
Assis. Manager ; A. E, Abel. 


General Manager: 
R. D. Moore. 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 



































MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 123, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED . ° £3,000,000 
PAID UP. 3 ‘ . ‘ £1,470,000 
RESERVES AND UNDIVIDED 


PROFITS. ° . ° ° £1,969,372 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

Sir Kenneth W. Mealing, Chairman 
Sir Cyril E. Jones, K.c.1£., C.s.1., Deputy Chairman 

Lord Bicester Evelyn James Bunbury, Esq., C.B.£., M.C. 
J. B. Crichton, Esq. 
R. W. B. Dunlop, Esq. Sir John G. Hay 
Sir Charles A. Innes, K.B.£. C. D. Miller, Esq. 
R. N. Drake, Esq., Chief Manager 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES IN INDIA, 

PAKISTAN, BURMA, CEYLON, SINGAPORE, 

FEDERATION OF MALAYA, HONGKONG, 
MAURITIUS, THAILAND, JAPAN 


Every description of Banking Business Transacted. 
Trusteeships and Executorships Accepted. 
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didnt: 


FRIBOURG 








which John Ruskin described as the most 
picturesque town in Switzerland, can boast of 
having the first Swiss school teacher on record 
in 1181. Accompanied by a town-beadle, 
he personally had to collect his dues from 
house to house. 


ag gs 


that since then, Fribourg has become world 
famous as a centre of philosophy, learning and 
industry. Also, teachers have long ago given 
up the practice of collecting their dues 
themselves. They, like. their other fellow 
citizens make use of the available banking 
facilities, preferably those offered by the 
Fribourg Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland. Naturally, this Branch is also 
at your disposal for all financial transactions. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid...........0....00000ceeseeees Swiss Franes 90,000,000 
DREW ssc cv cccccccccctunepscnsiccascecascases Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
itl De nccractnccncdecanqnctaciccqutecce Swiss Frances 2,450,682,410 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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Seotland’s First Bank ¢ Established 1695 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
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Over 500 Branches throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea and British Solomon Islands, Agents throughout the World. 


LONDON OFFICE : 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.a, 
and at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE : Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
LIMITED 


LONDON 


Founded 1810 


MERCHANT & ACCEPTING 
BANKERS 


Founders Court, 
Lothbury, E.C.2 


Telephone No. MONareh 9833 
Telex No. London 8623 
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SOCIETE GENERALE 


pour favoriser le développement du 
Commerce et de I’Industrie en 


ESTABLISHED 1664 
{incorporated in France with limited liability) 











Head Office: 
29 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS (9e) 
LONDON OFFICE : 

105 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 

NEW YORK.AGENCY : 
60 Wall Street 

BUENOS AIRES OFFICE: 
Calle Reconquista 330 








OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 
AND IN FRENCH AFRICA 


(Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa) 
Subsidiaries in Belgium, Spain and Cuba. 
Associated Bank in Switzerland, Germany and Saar. 





CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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At the same time the discount on security sterling and 
the parallel premium on dollar securities quoted in London 
have risen to about 10 per cent. These rates for switch 
sterling should not directly affect the use of sterling in 
international trade as such ; but the loosening of the links 
of exchange control within the sterling area, and in particu- 
lar at its Middle Bast peripheries, has caused so many 
acknowledged leaks between the four main types of sterling 
—official, transferable, switch and resident—that they are 
in fact to be regarded, as different but interconnected parts 
of the same currency, so that weakness of one must drag 
down the others. It was the recognition of this fact that 
led to the official intervention, first in the market for 
transferable sterling and later (indirectly through sales of 
dollar securities in London) in that for switch sterling. That 
intervention was prompted by the sharp rise in the London 
premium on dollar securities that was touched off in early 
August by the uncertainties following the Suez national- 
isation. So far, however, the damage to the non-official 
types of sterling has not been such as to bring the official 


parity into question. 


a 


The fact that despite the forces arrayed against it sterling 
has not slipped from its supremacy as an international cur- 
rency during the past year is due to negative as well as posi- 
tive causes, namely the absence of any real competition from 
other contestants for the world title. The currency often 


regarded as the hardest of all, the Swiss franc, is essentially — 


the hoarders’ currency and the refuge for capital fleeing 
from the perils of devaluation and of excessively harsh fiscal 
treatment in its home country. Switzerland, for that reason, 
remains the one country in the free world where credit is 
still abundant ; and the country has in recent years become 
one of the most important long-term lenders in the interna- 
onal capital market. 


Federal Reserve 
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The German mark is acquiring virtues of transferability 
and the “ Beko ” mark. (limited convertibility mark) is being 
widely used in the multilateral settlement of trade with 
Western Germany. But it is not an international currency. 
There is no German money market and banking system 
that could be used for financing the international trade of 
third party countries. The rate of the Beko mark has, 
rather surprisingly, followed very closely that for transfer- 
able sterling—suggesting that the German transferable cur- 
rency has very little individuality of its own. The German 
balance of payments remains in persistent and large credit, 
and evidence of this may be seen in the virtual abandon- 
ment recently of all restrictions on German travel allow- 
ances and in the liberalisation of imports not only from 
OEEC but from dollar countries. _ Far-ranging relaxations 
have also been made in controls on capital movements ; the 
chief restriction now indeed is on incoming movements. 
But, partly because the German mark has been firm to the 
point at which it has attracted rumours of up-valuation, 
this strength of the balance of payments and of the currency 
has militated against the wider use of the mark in inter- 
national transactions. No trader wishes to be short of a 
currency that may appreciate—and in any case the interest 
cost of being short of marks has been almost prohibitive. 
The unrelenting policy of credit restraint pursued by the 
Bank deutscher Laender is an effective deterrent to the 
achievement of a world role for the mark. 

Moves towards greater freedom of payments have also 
been made in such countries as Belgium where gold trans- 
actions and capital movements have been virtually freed, 
and in Italy where the freeing of the foreign bank note 
market has been linked to a lifting of restrictions on capital 

remittances. But at no point can this advance towards 
greater freedom be said to have aroused any challenge to 
the position of sterling, backed by the banking machinery 
of the City of London, as the most important currency in 
international commerce. 


Faces its Critics 


BY A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


M ONETARY policy in the United States during the 
past year has been active, tough and mostly success- 
ful. Though the extraordinary pace of business has been 
sustained and even increased, prices have risen only slightly. 
Yet, as the year draws to its close, voices of discontent with 
monetary policy have been heard, and the Federal Reserve 
Systeth itself appears to be facing some potentially baffling 
problems in 19§7. ~ . 

The United States, it deserves to be recalled, is almost 
alone among major industrial powers in having a central 
bank authority that is effectively independent of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. This much-reassured inde- 
pendence—asserted in 1951 after a bitter struggle with the 
Truman Administration, though previously technically 
affirmed by law — has been dramatically illustrated and 
dramatically challenged this year. It was illustrated when, 
in April, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce and the chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers all opposed the increase in the 


rediscount rate—from 2} to 2} per cent at most Reserve 
banks. The difference of views broke into print and was, 
in the end, conceded publicly by the three Government 
spokesmen in answers to a questionnaire submitted by a 
Congressional committee. 

The striking result of all this was not so much that even a 
Republican Administration had difficulty in swallowing the 
degree of monetary restraint thought proper by the central 
bank, but the position of the President in backing the 
Federal Reserve. Shortly after the dispute Mr Eisenhower 
was asked about it at his news conference. He indirectly 
confirmed the difference of view and then proceeded, with 
an unexpected familiarity with the issue involved, to state 
unequivocally that he thought it best for the country that 
the Reserve System should not be subject to his command. 
Three times later in the year the question came up in one 
form or another at news conferences, and on each occasion 
the President took the same stand. In the stately marble 
building en Constitution Avenue that houses the Board of 
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Governors of the Federal Reserve there was, needless to 
say, much rubbing of hands. 

Nonetheless, in this election year, the challenge to the 
“ Fed's” independence could not be dismissed as readily 
as that. In the first place, it was indeed a year of very tight 
money—the tightest since the panic period of 1933. The 
trend of the Treasury bill rate was steadily upwards, until 
by October it reached a shade over 3 per cent, compared 
with as little as 0.6 per cent at the low point of the 1954 
recession. In the Truman and Roosevelt days, the critics 
repeatedly recalled, a 3 per cent rate had been considered 
grossly excessive even for long-term bonds. The Reserve 
System’s rediscount rate has risen in six steps, from 1} per 
cent in 1954-55 to 3 per cent. Even more significant than 
the actual rise in rates was the tension in the supply 
of credit, largely because the “ Fed” open market opera- 
tions kept the banks pinched for funds. It is widely believed 
that more borrowers have been turned away or had their 
needs less than fully met this year than ever before in 
history, though there are no statistics on the point. What 
the statistics show is that bank loans mounted steadily, and 
a near-record number of borrowers was being accommo- 
dated. But cries of anguish were soon heard. As always, 
that elusive entity called “small business” was to be, and 
believed itself to be, the chief victim of the squeeze, though 
farmers and homebuyers, too, found themselves constricted. 


* 


As a result of this hoisy outcry, hard money inevitably 
became an issue in the election. Mr Stevenson did not 
labour it, but he used it frequently. Of course he blamed 
hard money on the Republicans—even though the Republi- 
cans he was blaming had been, at least for a while, nearly 
as unhappy about it-as he was. What was perhaps worse 
from the viewpoint of the Federal Reserve, some public 
commentators revived the argument that it was wrong to 
charge an Administration with responsibility for the 
economy—as all American administrations are charged by 
the Employment Act of 1946—while denying it any control 
over the crucial weapon of monetary policy. Several of 
Mr Stevenson’s chief economic advisers were known to 
believe that the law should be rewritten in order to make 
the Federal Reserve more responsible to the President, and 
this view was publicised by some commentators that have 
never been numbered in the soft-money school. 

Finally, following the familiar course in such controversies 
on both sides of the Atlantic, criticism mounted against the 
allegedly unjust effects of the “ bluntness ” of general mone- 
tary restraint as distinct from restraint confined to the places 
where restraint was supposed to be most needed. Thus 
the mortgage market was said to have suffered far more 
drastically than any other sector, while hire-purchase 
financing was scarcely affected at all. Again, large business 
borrowers were said to be able to find finance easily by one 
means or another, whereas the small man, who has to rely 
on the commercial banks, was supposedly always turned 
away empty-handed. Yet again, since the cost of borrowing 
not only to the Federal Government but to State and Local 
government bodies was rising, would not taxes rise too ? 
Especially for the State and Local authorities, was this not 
an ironic and unfortunate blow to governments desperately 
short of funds to build much-needed schools, roads, water 
supply systems, and the like ? This whole barrage of half- 
baked but popularly appealing criticism. reached Congress, 
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and for the first time since the Federal Reserve broke {ree 
in 1951 the attack on its policy was loud enough to be taken 
seriously. Next month the indefatigable Representative 
Patman of Texas will launch still another inquiry into the 
hard money situation by his sub-committee of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Through it all the Federal Reserve has maintained a 
dignified calm. It has tried to present its case simply, to 
explain that too many people want to do too many things, 
and that any looser strings over bank lending and investing 
would simply inflate the money supply and eventually prices. 
There was need to avert the danger, of which the Federal 
Reserve discerned some signs, that the economy might launch 
into another speculative orgy—with an inevitable aftermath 
of collapse. But if the “ Fed” patiently explained these 
home-truths, it still seemed to relish its role of grumpy 
sobriety at a time of exuberance almost everywhere else. It 
was studying, at the request of the Administration, the 
usefulness of selective credit controls over such things as 
hire-purchase and mortgage credit, but there were few signs 
that it would recommend their adoption. In a word, the 
Federal Reserve felt that in an imperfect world the American 
economy in 1956 was doing very well indeed, and that infia- 
tion would be much more cruel than hard money could 
ever be. 

Assuming that the “Fed” manages to withstand the 
onslaught, and assuming no serious move is made in Con- 
gress to alter its independent status, it will still be likely 
to face a difficult problem in the year ahead. Up to now 
restraint has been cushioned in its specific effect upon bank 
lending by the vast backlog of investments possessed by 
the banking system as a result, largely, of World War II. 
Ever since the tighter credit policy began early in 1955 the 
banks have been selling investments in order to make loans. 
The figures are striking. In the last year alone the so-called 
“reporting” banks—the leading banks of 94 cities—have 
increased total loans by $5.9 billion and reduced their hold- 
ings of government securities by $4.6 billion. More and 
more banks have crept up past what some consider to be 
the checkpoint in their assets structures—that is no more 
than 50 per cent of deposits in loans, the rest in investments 
and other assets. The net result of the shift in bank assets 
has been a firm check on the growth of the money supply 
and hence a restraint on prices, though an inevitable con- 
comitant of such a shift in assets is some increase in the 
velocity of the turnover of the existing money supply. 


* 


The question at the moment is whether the banks some 
day soon are going to decide that they will sell no more 
investments or have none left that they can sell without 
undue loss. At that point, if it comes, a squeeze on Vusiness 
loans might no‘longer seem avoidable. The Federal Reserve. 
in such an eventuality, would have to strike a very delicate 
balance between two extremes—on the one hand to supply 
reserves to the banking system to enable it to expand 
loans without making offsetting sales of investments, thereby 
increasing the total money supply, and, on the other hand. 
to continue its policy of restraint which, if too severe, could 
thrust the economy into a new recession. Recent experienc: 
encourages the hope that the judgment of the “ Fed” wi! 
be equal to the delicacy of the task—but much will turn 
upon the circumspectness of the economic policies that lic 
beyond its sphere of action. 
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Canada 


the West Indies 
Central and South America 


Ask your banker about the services 
we provide through our own wide 
network of branches in these important 


trading arcas. 
London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 - 





Over 860 Branches in Canada, the West 
Indies, Central and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,250,000,000 
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Six heads are better than one 
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Decentralized control is the system operated by 
Martins Bank. We have six District Head Offices, 
each with its own board of directors and district 
general manager. In this way local decisions 

can be made quickly and our customers are assured 
of a close and friendly understanding of 

their special financial problems. 


MartinsBank.... 


District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 




















SWISS CREDIT 


BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 , 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 
100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 

also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with 

Correspondents throughout the World the SWISS 

CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 

in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all 

kinds of banking transactions. 

Please address your enquiries 

to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 

THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard 

London, E.C.2 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 
CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 























3,000,000 square miles — about the 
size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread 
industrial development — a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 820 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria). Over 820 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
Assets £283 million. 


Head Office : 271-279 Collins St., Melbourne, London Office : 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Information Department: 8 Princes Street, London, EBC2 
Your best introduction to Australia 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW ZEALAND Ltd 





has a complete information service con- 
cerning current business conditions and 


e *% *B*.* . w l : . 
The Royal Bank of Scotland, with Branches throughout Scotland trading possibilities in New Zealand. This 


and in London, and Correspondents in every part of the world, service is freely available to manufacturers or 
is equipped to meet the Banking requirements of merchants contemplating business develop- 
THIS MODERN AGE. 


ment in the Dominion. 


THE ROYAL BANK ° 
OF SCOTLAND | 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
HEAD OFFICE—ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





Please write to: 
Head Office : 8, Moorgate, London, E.C.2, 
| Manager : G. L. Davies, 
LONDON OFFICES | or 
Chief London City Office 3 Bishopsgate, €.C.2. Chief Office in New Zealand : Wellington. 


Other Offices in London: General Manager : H. W. Whyte. 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 Burlington Gardens, W.| 
49 Charing Cross, $. W.1 64 New Bond Street, W.| 
























































BANKERS Knowing where to look 

is half o battle. If you need: informa- 

eS | tion on business conditions in Australia 

Established Cuba 1792 and London 1830 5 | and New Zealand, you will direct your 

| enquiries to the Bank of New South 

af Wales—oldest and largest joint-stock 
ACCEPTANCE CREDITS eb a operating in those countries. 

Pea | $3, er 950 branches and agencies 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE et | fo sorry tong cay erin ex Zea- 

CAPIT et Fo, and, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea kee 

AL ISSUES 3 the Bank of New South Wales ear 


date on every local business, industrial, 
and rural activity. 


Consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street, 
D. J. M. Frozer, Manager — 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW ‘sours WALES WITH LIMITED LiaBILiTT d 
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20 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
and LIVERPOOL 


Mansion House 1531 Liverpool Central 3434 
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Brazil and the Hague Club 


BS in these past two years has experienced a 
notable improvement in its balance of payments, 
enabling the country to break away from some of the rigid 
bilateralism that had constricted its external trade and pay- 
ments since the collapse of the post-Korea commodity boom. 
This loosening of the bilateral bonds has been achieved by a 
.ystem of limited convertibility operated through what is 
known as the Hague Club, and it extends to Brazilian trade 
with the currency areas of the members of the Club. At 
present there are eight member countries, all in Western 
Europe, but the membership may soon be increased. This 
system merits examination not only because of its import- 
ance to Brazil and its trading partners and creditors, but also 
for the lessons it offers to other countries that may hope to 
progress by easy stages from bilateral to more liberal trading 
practices. 

In the calendar year 1955 Brazil’s balance on visible 
trade (with imports valued cif) swung from the deficit of 
US $68 million experienced in 1954 to a surplus of $117 
million. A Working Party appointed by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment to investigate problems of the balance of payments 
had forecast a deterioration this year ; but in fact, in the first 
half of 1956, there was a further improvement. During that 
period the visible surplus was running at an annual rate of 
$290 million. The regent strength of the free cruzeiro and 
the rise in the Bank of Brazil’s gold and foreign exchange 
holding suggest that the improvement has so far been 
maintained, and President Kubitschek has publicly forecast 
a favourable trade balance of some US $250 million in the 
current fiscal year. 

The major reason for the improvement is not far to seek: 
it is the firmness of the New York price of coffee. Brazil’s 
dependence upon coffee has diminished slightly in recent 
years, but that commodity still) accounts for over 60 per cent 
of Brazil’s.exports. At the beginning of this year most 
experts predicted that coffee prices would drop; the 
Working Party based its forecasts on the assumption that 
New York coffee prices would average 10 cents a pound 
less than in 1955. So far they have been proved unduly 
pessimistic. The New York price has hovered stubbornly 
around its 1955 level of 60 cents. Brazilian shipments have 
been larger, so that the country’s total export receipts have 
held up well despite a decline in earnings from cotton 
and cocoa, its other staple exports. 


7 


This welcome improvement in export earnings, however, 
hardly touches the fundamental problem of the balance of 
payments, Like any other primary-production economy 
that is passing through a phase of industrialisation, Brazil 
suffers from a chronic tendency for imports to outstrip 
exports—a tendency that is severely aggravated by the 
country’s almost pathetic dependence upon the outside 
world for supplies of fuel and other basic materials. The 
recent firmness of the coffee price and the current revival 
of foreign investment in Brazil cannot be regarded as afford- 
ing more than a respite from this perennial problem. — 

The respite has sufficed, however, to enable Brazil to 
establish a wider convertibility of the cruzeiro, and this 





has greatly facilitated trade, especially with Britain. The 
initiative was taken by Brazil early last year and. the 
mechanics of the new system were agreed at a series of meet- 
ings with representatives of three of the country’s main 
creditors—Britain, Germany and the Netherlands—at the 
Hague and Rio de Janeiro between May and July, 1955. 
The key to these arrangements was the fact that, under the 
bilateral regime, a dominant and indeed privileged position 
in the Brazilian market had been acquired by Germany. As 
a result of earlier strains in Brazil’s payments with Germany, 
the cruzeiro had a differentially low valuation in terms of the 
Deutschmark, giving Brazilian exporters a special incentive 
to sell to Germany, and giving German merchants scope for 
profitable entrepot business in Brazilian produce for re-sale 
to other European countries. Brazil’s earnings in the curren- 
cies of these other countries, and especially of sterling, 
suffered correspondingly, and British exporters were hard 
hit. Brazil’s annual sterling earnings were never large and 
after £15 million of them had been earmarked for oil pur- 


_ Chases and £6 million for repayments of arrears of com- 


mercial debts, there was little available for the purchase of 
British goods. The practice of the Brazilian authorities was 
to offer the available foreign exchange, in its several water- 
tight bilateral categories, for sale to Brazilian importers by 
auction ; towards the end of 1954 no sterling at all was on 
offer at these auctions, so that Anglo-Brazilian trade dropped 
away sharply. 


* 


Brazil soon saw the disadvantages of this situation and 
in the spring of last year the authorities increased the 
bonuses on exports to the sterling area. This lessened the 
differential advantage enjoyed by German traders, but no 
satisfactory solution was possible so long as Brazil’s export 
proceeds, under the bilateral agreements, were spendable 
only in the currency areas in which they were earned. The 
next step, therefore, involving a concession by Germany, 
was © arrange a limited convertibility of export proceeds. 
This step was formally taken in August, 1955, when the 
“Hague Club” began operations. It was agreed that 
Brazilian earnings of the currencies of the three initial parti- 
cipants—sterling, marks and guilders—should be pooled in 
a single account that could be used for purchases from any 
of the three countries. The pooled exchange is known as 
“ pool dollars ””—a unit of account, not an actual currency, 
analogous to the EPU “ units.” This arrangement consider- 
ably relieved Brazil’s sterling shortage. The marked increase 
that has taken place this year in Britain’s exports to Brazil— 
in the first nine months of this year they totalled {10.5 
million against £4.8 million in the same months of 1955— 
owes much to it. The success of the Club may be judged 
from the number of new members admitted. Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Austria, Italy and France joined during its 
first year of operations, thus widening the area of con- 
vertibility, and the Scandinavian countries and Japan are 
at the moment discussing membership. 

While the new arrangements favoured British exporters 
they also. materially benefited German creditors—possibly 
at the expense of British creditors. This effect arises in two 
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has a complete information service con- 
cerning current business conditions and 


di ossibilities in New Zealand. This 
The Royal Bank of Scotland, with Branches throughout Scotland waeng ? 


and in London, and Correspondents in every part of the world, service is freely available to manufacturers or 
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ment in the Dominion. 


THE ROYAL BANK | ‘ 
OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 Head Office : 8, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
HEAD OFFICE—ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





Please write to: 


Manager : G.'L. Davies, 


LONDON OFFICES | or 


Chief London City Office 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Chief Office in New Zealand : Wellington. 


Other Offices in London: General Manager : H. W. Whyte. 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 Burlington Gardens, W.! 
49 Charing Cross, S$. W.1 64 New Bond Street, W.! 


















































KLEINWORT, SONS & CO., LTD. 





BANKERS Knowing where to look 
is half the battle. If you need: informa- 
tion on business conditions in Australia 
and New Zealand, you will direct your 
enquiries to the Bank of New South 
Wales—oldest and largest joint-stock 
bank operating in those countries. 
Over 950 branches and agencies 
spread throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea keep 
the Bank of New South Wales up-to- 


date on every local business, industrial, 
and rural activity. 
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Consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneed! Street, E.C.2 
D. J. M, Frazer, lhenager 


20 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
and LIVERPOOL 


Mansion House 1531 Liverpool Central 3434 
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Brazil and the Hague Club 


Bs in these past two years has experienced a 
notable improvement in its balance of payments, 
enabling the country to break away from some of the rigid 
bilateralism that had constricted its external trade and pay- 
ments since the collapse of the post-Korea commodity boom. 
This loosening of the bilateral bonds has been achieved by a 
system of limited convertibility operated through what is 
known as the Hague Club, and it extends to Brazilian trade 
with the currency areas of the members of the Club. At 
present there are eight member countries, all in Western 
Europe, but the membership may soon be increased. This 
system merits examination not only because of its import- 
ance to Brazil and its trading partners and creditors, but also 
for the lessons it offers to other countries that may hope to 
progress by easy stages from bilateral to more liberal trading 
practices. 

In the calendar year 1955 Brazil’s balance on visible 
trade (with imports valued cif) swung from the deficit of 
US $68 million experienced in 1954 to a surplus of $117 
million. A Working Party appointed by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment to investigate problems of the balance of payments 
had forecast a deterioration this year ; but in fact, in the first 
half of 1956, there was a further improvement. During that 
period the visible surplus was running at an annual rate of 
$290 million. The regent strength of the free cruzeiro and 
the rise in the Bank of Brazil’s gold and foreign exchange 
holding suggest that the improvement has so far been 
maintained, and President Kubitschek has publicly forecast 
a favourable trade balance of some US $250 million in the 
current fiscal year. 

The major reason for the improvement is not far to seek: 
it is the firmness of the New York price of coffee. Brazil’s 
dependence upon coffee has diminished slightly in recent 
years, but that commodity still accounts for over 60 per cent 
of Brazil’s,exports. At the beginning of this year most 
experts predicted that coffee prices would drop; the 
Working Party based its forecasts on the assumption that 
New York coffee prices would average 10 cents a pound 
less than in 1955.. So far they have been proved unduly 
pessimistic. The New York price has hovered stubbornly 
around its 1955 level of 60 cents. Brazilian shipments have 
been larger, so that the country’s total export receipts have 
held up well despite a decline in earnings from cotton 
and cocoa, its other staple exports. 


* 


This welcome improvement in export earnings, however, 
hardly touches the fundamental problem of the balance of 
payments, Like any other primary-production economy 
that is passing through a phase of industrialisation, Brazil 
suffers from a chronic tendency for imports to outstrip 
exports—a tendency that is severely aggravated by the 
country’s almost pathetic dependence upon the outside 
world for supplies of fuel and other basic materials. The 
recent firmness of the coffee price and the current revival 
of foreign investment in Brazil cannot be regarded as afford- 
ing more than a respite from this perennial problem. _ 

The respite has sufficed, however, to enable Brazil to 
establish a wider convertibility of the cruzeiro, and this 





has greatly facilitated trade, especially with Britain. The 
initiative was taken by Brazil earlv last year and the 
mechanics of the new system were agreed at a series of meet- 
ings with representatives of three of the country’s main 
creditors—Britain, Germany and the Netherlands—at the 
Hague and Rio de Janeiro between May and July, 1955. 
The key to these arrangements was the fact that, under the 
bilateral regime, a dominant and indeed privileged position 
in the Brazilian market had been acquired by Germany. As 
a result of earlier strains in Brazil’s payments with Germany, 
the cruzeiro had a differentially low valuation in terms of the 
Deutschmark, giving Brazilian exporters a special incentive 
to sell to Germany, and giving German merchants scope for 
profitable entrepot business in Brazilian produce for re-sale 
to other European countries. Brazil’s earnings in the curren- 
cies of these other countries, and especially of sterling, 
suffered correspondingly, and British exporters were hard 
hit. Brazil’s annual sterling earnings were never large and 
after £15 million of them had been earmarked for oil pur- 
chases and £6 million for repayments of arrears of com- 
mercial debts, there was little available for the purchase of 
British goods. The practice of the Brazilian authorities was 
to offer the available foreign exchange, in its several water- 
tight bilateral categories, for sale to Brazilian importers by 
auction ; towards the end of 1954 no sterling at all was on 
offer at these auctions, so that Anglo-Brazilian trade dropped 
away sharply. 


a 


Brazil soon saw the disadvantages of this situation and 
in the spring of last year the authorities increased the 
bonuses on exports to the sterling area. This lessened the 
differential advantage enjoyed by German traders, but no 
satisfactory solution was possible so long as Brazil’s export 
proceeds, under the bilateral agreements, were spendable 
only in the currency areas in which they were earned. The 
next step, therefore, involving a concession by Germany, 
was to arrange a limited convertibility of export proceeds. 
This step was formally taken in August, 1955, when the 
“Hague Club” began operations. It was agreed that 
Brazilian earnings of the currencies of the three initial parti- 
cipants—sterling, marks and guilders—should be pooled in 
a sinigle account that could be used for purchases from any 
of the three countries. The pooled exchange is known as 
“ pool dollars °—a unit of account, not an actual currency, 
analogous to the EPU “ units.” This arrangement consider- 
ably relieved Brazil’s sterling shortage. The marked increase 
that has taken place this year in Britain’s exports to Brazil— 
in the first nine months of this year they totalled {10.5 
million against {4.8 million in the same months of 1955— 
owes much to it. The success of the Club may be judged 
from the number of new members admitted. Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Austria, Italy and France joined during its 
first year of operations, thus widening the area of con- 
vertibility, and the Scandinavian countries and Japan are 
at the moment discussing membership. 

While the new arrangements favoured British exporters 
they also materially benefited German creditors—possibly 
at the expense of British creditors, This effect arises in two 
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ways—partly by the repercussion upon the plan for dealing 
with Brazil’s commercial debts to Britain, and partly 
through a new arrangement directly affecting the German 
creditors. Under the Debt Agreement with the United 
Kingdom negotiated in 1953, Brazil agreed to repay its 
British creditors by annual instalments of not less than 
{£6 million ; a larger sum, computed on a sliding scale, 
was to be paid in years in which Brazil’s sterling earnings 
exceeded {£35 million. 
Under the new arrangements, however, it is impossible 
to calculate precisely what the sterling earnings are, so that 
this latter undertaking cannot be enforced. On the other 
hand, the settlement of Brazil’s debts to German traders 
has been speeded up, in consequence not so much of the 
Hague system as such as of a parallel agreement whereby 
British and Dutch, and not merely German, purchases from 
Brazil could be financed by drawing on the cruzeiro 
balances in the German-Brazilian clearing account. These 
balances, saleable only at a discount, comprise Brazil’s 
arrears of indebtedness to German exporters. The discount 
at which these so-called “ clearing dollars ” were obtainable 
—representing, of course, a corresponding sacrifice by the 
creditors—provided a strong incentive to use them in 
paying for imports from. Brazil, thus accelerating the 
repayment of the indebtedness to Germany. It is believed, 
indeed, that most of this indebtedness, which in August, 
1955, totalled about £20 million, has now been liquidated. 
Brazil has kept to the strict letter of the debt agreement 
with Britain ; since 1953, thanks partly to a drawing of 
£10 million in sterling from the IMF, the country has 
reduced its indebtedness to British exporters from {60 to 
£26 million. Brazil’s dollar debts have been successfully 


funded, and since then the inflow of American capital has 


been notably stimulated. 


* 


While the adoption of the pooling system has necessarily 
established uniform valuations for the cruzeiro in terms of 
each of the European currencies concerned, it has not been 
accompanied by any dismantling of Brazil’s system of dif- 
ferential rates for different categories of payments (and 
exports). These rates are still determined by the auction 
system which is the means by which the Brazilian authori- 
ties ensure that foreign exchange is available for all imports 
licensed. At the weekly auctions the importers bid not for 
actual exchange but for an exchange certificate that confers 
the right to receive an import licence for goods of the 
category concerned and the right to purchase the appro- 
priate foreign exchange at the official (import) rate. The 
prices bid and paid for the certificates are, therefore, premia 
over that uniform rate. 

Imports are divided into five categories according to their 
degree of essentiality, and the differential exchange premia 
are in effect determined by the amount of available exchange 
allotted by the Bank of Brazil to each category for the 
purpose of the auctions. The “ essential” food and raw 
materials of the first two categories get the biggest allot- 
ments and thus command the lowest exchange premia, so 
that they enter relatively cheaply, while the higher rates of 
premium that obtain for the competitive manufactures and 
“ luxuries ” of categories IV and V push up the cruzeiro cost 
of those imports (the volume of which is limited by the 
block allotments). The exchange premia thus operate as a 
varying tariff to protect domestic industries. 
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The official import rate is, therefore, completely artificial, 
and its artificiality is measurable by the size of the premia. 
A. recent auctions the ACL or pool “dollar” certificates 
(conveying the right to buy any of the currencies of the 
Hague Club—the “ Area of Limited Convertibility ”) for 
category IV imports have been fetching around 146 
cruzeiros to the pool “ dollar,” the official exchange rate for 
which is 18.82 cruzeiros. When an exchange tax of 10 per 
cent of the official rate has been added, this represents an 
effective rate of 177 cruzeiros to the dollar, so that for this 
category of imports the cruzeiro has a value equivalent to 
barely a tenth of the official rate. 


* 


Export exchange rates are equally artificial. Here the 
effective, and also differential, rates are determined from 
commodity to commodity by means of a series of varying 
export bonuses. For non-trade transactions there is a free 
market in cruzeiros. The free cruzeiro fell sharply in the 
early months of this year reaching 240 to the pound in May, 
but it has since recovered strongly and now stands at about 
184. This recovery, however, is probably largely the 
result of widespread evasion of the Government’s exchange 
regulations. The cheapness of the cruzeiro when bought for 
the making of financial transfers to Brazil is a temptation 
especially to the coffee exporters, who are required to sell on 
the basis of a high-value cruzeiro ; but if they under-invoice 
their shipments and, by arrangement with the overseas 
importer, receive payment for the undisclosed balance in 
the form of a private remittance exchangeable into cruzeiros 
at the free rate, they can make a surreptitious profit (which 
the importer of course will share). 

The artificiality of the whole system of multiple exchange 
rates has been freely admitted for many months, but the 
oft-promised currency reform never materialises. In May, 
after rumours that a radical reform was imminent, the Gov- 
ernment contented itself with increases of up to 33} per cent 
in the export bonuses on certain minor commodities ; these 
changes, while achieving yet another de facto devaluation, 
did nothing to rid the system of its glaring defects. The 
great obstacle to a radical reform of the currency appears to 
be the coffee price. Since coffee receives the lowest of the 
export bonuses, a devaluation of the cruzeiro that did away 
with the whole bonus system would certainly establish the 
cruzeiro at a lower exchange value than the present effective 
rate applicable to coffee ; hence the price of coffee in terms 
of cruzeiros would certainly rise. The extent to which that 
rise might be offset by a consequential fall in export prices 
would depend on the strength of the coffee market at the 
time. If export prices fell correspondingly, Brazil’s dollar 
receipts would suffer a sharp fall and the main immediate 
benefit of devaluation would be lost. 

The Government at the moment seems to be pinning its 
faith upon the success of its industrialisation programme, bu! 
despite the high level of interest rates enforced—comme'- 
cial bank overdraft rates range from 12 to 15 per cent— 
inflation still appears to be gaining ground, The next move 's 
likely to be on the trade front and to take the form of a far- 
reaching recasting of the customs tariff, with the object of 
obviating discriminatory exchange rates for imports and 
thus paving the way for a substantial simplification of the 
exchanges. Brazil’s progress towards multilateralism in the 


past year has been appreciable ; but it is only the first step 
on a very long journey. 
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In service to prosperity 


Specialists on the Staff of the National 
Bank of Scotland are at the service of Scottish 
Industry and Commerce. In their day-to-day 
application to business problems they are able 
to draw upon financial experience accumu- 
lated over a period of 130 years. 


The National Bank can provide infor- 
mation about current overseas markets and 
conditions, and has banking contacts 
throughout the world. 


THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


LIMITED 











A complete banking service, 

special departments for 

foreign exchange, income tar 

and executor and trustee 
business 


THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 


13-17, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


(MEMBER OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE) 


LIVERPOOL : MANCHESTER : CARDIFF, ETC. 
34 & 35, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


BRANCHES AND SUB-OFFICES THROUGHOUT IRELAND 


AGENTS and CORRESPONDENTS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 























SINGER & 
FRIEDLANDER 


LIMITED 





MERCHANT 
BANKERS 





INVESTMENT «+ CAPITAL ISSUES 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 





55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 




















S. JAPHEI & CO, 
LTD. 


Merchant Bankers 


30, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: MANsion House 2577 
Telegrams: INTERAXIS, LONDON 
International Telex: 8338, 8339, 8383 (Securities) 


A Member of the Charterhouse Group 
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UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 

. and business opportunities in Canada. With 
Over 660 branches throughout the country the 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
commercial life, and can provide the information 
essential to successful business in that rapidly 
expanding market. 


| BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 


Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 
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The Gateway 


BUSINESSMEN NEED GO NO FURTHER than London to find | 
to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide all comny 
banking facilities needed for trade with the subcontinent of | 
Moreover, the Bank’s specialized knowledge of this area and . 
Africa can be of great value to those interested in developing traci 
these territories. Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and bran 


A comprehensive banking service is available at 
the Bank's branches in 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 
KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, 
ADEN and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office : 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch: 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W || 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA, 
ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 








COMPLETE AND MODERN 
3 BANKING 


With more than 700 Offices 


The 
Poilithmbeleinnics 


of 


Se Viteilitime Pliilinnl 


Founded 1866 


provides a complete and modern Overseas 
Banking Service not only in Australia but 


also throughout New Zealand. 


CHIEF NEW ZEALAND OFFICE: 
328-330 LAMBTON QUAY, 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


HEAD & REGISTERED OFFICE 
335-7-9 COLLINS STREET, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
12 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, £.C.2, ENGLAND. 








HENRY 
ANSBACHER 
& CO. 


BANKERS 


117 BISHOPSGATE 
LONDON EC2 


Telephone: Avenue 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London 


Telex: London 8521 


All enquiries relating to EIRE should be addressed to 


ANSBACHER & CO. LTD. 
85 Merrion Square 
Dublin Eire 
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Banking Reform 


BY A BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


BS in Belgium has in recent months been sub- 
jected to a number of important reforms: and the 
possibility of further important and controversial changes has 
been publicly aired. The topic of reform is not a new one ; 
the Belgian banking system has experienced a number of 
difficulties in recent years, and the banks themselves have 
not been reticent in asking for some of their shackles to be 
loosened. The significant point at the present juncture is 
that the reforms under discussion have recently involved 
recommendations by the National Bank, promises by the 
Finance Minister, and positive (though undefined) action 
by the Banking Commission, which is effectively the 
policeman of the law by which banking is regulated. 

The Belgian franc has long béen among the hardest 
currencies Of the world, convertible in all but name and 
quoted against the dollar at the official parity, or even at a 
premium. There is, therefore, nothing sensational in the 
promised “ return to gold,” to the extent of fixing a statu- 
tory price for the metal and defining by law the minimum 
gold cover to be held by the National Bank against the note 
issue. All this has the air of a dignified formality, but a 
formality none the less. In this context, the one really 
significant feature is the promise of M. Liebaert, the Finance 
Minister, to include a provision that the gold parity may 
in future be varied only by Act of Parliament. 

More important, though less tangible, is the reform in 
commercial banking already effected by the Banking Com- 
mission. The reform in question has been carried through 
without legislation ; the Commission itself is the sole judge 
of its effectiveness ; and it has not actually stated-of what it 
consists. The reform is an attempt to repair, on the basis 
of existing legislative powers, the shortcomings of the Bank- 
ing Order of 1935, which was designed primarily to prevent 
the banks from controlling industry but which, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, forgot to prevent industry from 
controlling the banks. 


_ 


The ground for reform was prepared by the conflict of 
loyalties that seemed for some time to be shaking the struc- 
ture of the Banque de Bruxelles, the second largest of the 
Belgian banks. The details of the conflict never became 
public, and it is not possible to put them together from the 
stormy Annual General Meeting held last June. The con- 
flict seems to have been between the view on credit policy 
taken by the responsible head executives of the bank and that 
put forward by the industrial finance group that is the bank’s 
principal shareholder. The controversy engendered a great 
deal of heat and a major lawsuit, and eventually culminated 
in the group in question putting forward a nominee for a 
vacancy on the bank’s board. The fact that this nominee 


was M. Paul van Zeeland who, as Prime Minister, had borne — 


a major share in the responsibility for the 1935 Order, lent 
the situation a certain piquancy. ‘ 
The Banking Commission seized on the nominee direc- 
torship and focused its attention anew upon the problem of 
ensuring that bank policy is not subject to influence from 


‘any outside source. Though, in doing this, it was doing 


only what many other nations have already done in their 
own way, the attack was an important one. Belgium is not 
a banking country ; bank accounts are not conventionally 
held by the small man. For ordinary business the banking 
system of the post office is cheap and efficient, and every 
tradesman and business house prints the number of its 
postal account on its letter-heading. The banks are, first 
and foremost, bankers for the companies associated in the 
groups that are their main shareholders ; and the recent 
case marked the first time that the effectiveness of the control 
held had been seriously questioned. 

The liquidation of a large part of the concentrated hold- 
ings of bank shares is now expected. There is, however, 
every reason for doubting whether this in itself will suffice to 
mitigate the control. The Commission evidently shares the 
doubt, for it insists that what really counts is a change of 
heart. The spirit of the law is clear enough ; banking 
decisions are to be taken by banking men in the light of 
banking principles. In most countries this sounds like old 
stuff; but in Belgium, where the banks grew up as 
appanages of the industrial finance groups, it will be a 
reform indeed. 


* 


Meanwhile, a further measure of official reform has been 
promiséd by M. Liebaert in a rather cryptic passage in a 
luncheon speech. He is preparing, he said, a series of 
measures “concerning deposits in the Caisse d’Epargne 
[the post office savings bank], public credit and the system 
of banking coefficients, with a view in particular to creating 
conditions that will make it possible, by the operation of 
an open market policy, to adapt monetary circulation to the 
needs of the economy, taking account of trade cycle 
fluctuations.” 

The reference to the Caisse d’Epargne is probably no 
more than a project to raise the ceiling beyond which indi- 
vidual accounts are no longer entitled to the maximum 
interest rate payable. The reference to the banking co- 
efficients seems intended to imply, at least in the first 
instance, a more subtle use of the compulsory cash ratio 
than is made at present. The ratio, which is fixed by the 
Banking Commission without obligation to consult anybody 
else, has remained at six per cent for a number of years ; 
and the National Bank, in its report for 1955, pointed out 
that the opportunity of raising or lowering the ratio would 
be a potent instrument of credit control. Such manipulation 
would be outside the present competence of the Banking 
Commission. One of the measures now contemplated may 
be the provision of machinery for an official review of the 
ratio. 

The references to public credit and to open market policy 
appear to have wider implications. Another passage in the 
National Bank’s report pointed out that the absence of any 
scope for pursuing an open market policy, by the buying 
and selling of Government bills, was a serious gap in the 
Bank’s armoury. The point here is that the National Bank’s 
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holding of Treasury paper and Government guaranteed 
paper is limited by statutory convention to frs. 10,000 
million. The Treasury treats this limit as an overdraft 
sanction ; and the National Bank cannot buy bills in the 
market for the simple reason that Treasury borrowing, 
habitually almost to the stipulated limit, has usually left it 
with pretty well as much of this paper as the law allows it 
‘0 hold. 

The scope for open market operations by the central bank 
is limited in another way. The National Bank cannot go 
into the market as a seller of Treasury paper, for the simple 
reason that there are no buyers. The commercial banks, 
which would normally constitute the main market, are 
always holders of as much in short-dated Government 
securities as they can conveniently hold, and are therefore 
unlikely to want any more. This results from the so-called 
cover coefficient, another obligation imposed on the banks 
by, or through, the Banking Commission, requiring them 
to keep 65 per cent of their deposits in the form of Govern- 
ment securities. Moreover, the banks are obliged to keep 
half their short-dated deposits in the form of maturities of 
twelve months or under, yielding a maximum return of less 
than two per cent. Whatever may have been the pretext 
for the introduction of this regulation, its obvious function 
now is to bolster up the Treasury’s borrowing capacity. 
In doing so, it creates a false set of interest rates. If the 
banks are compelled to lend so much of their money 
cheaply, it follows that overdrafts must cost more. 

At this point the public credit, the banking coefficients 
and the open market policy are inextricably mixed. 
Governor Frére of the National Bank has always been 






HE forthright and independent policy pursued by the 

Bank deutscher Laender has won much admiration 
(and evoked not a little envy) among central bankers and 
their friends in other countries. Yet within Germany the 
Bank has long been under fire from a number of directions. 
Plans to replace the “Bank of German States” by a 
Bundesbank (Bank of the Federal Republic) have been under 
discussion for many years, and in the late summer the 
Government at last published its bill. This confirmed the 
fears of many of the staunch advocates of continued 
autonomy of the bank vis-a-vis the Federal Government, and 
aiso threatened to diminish the influence of the States. Last 
month, indeed, the Government’s bill was rejected by the 
Bundesrat—the second chamber that represents the State 
governments. 

The Bank deutscher Laender was established in March, 
1948, by the Western occupation powers. There was at 
that time no central government in Western Germany ; 
the federal structure of the central banking system resulted 
primarily from the desire of the US authorities to introduce 
a principle resembling that of their own Federal Reserve 
System, thus ensuring an adequate “ deconcentration ” of 
power. Central banks were set up in each of the eleven 


States or Lands (subsequently reduced to nine), and these 
provided the capital and the board of directors (Zentral- 


Battle of the 


BY A FRANKFURT 
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hostile to long-term debtors, however privileged, who 
masquerade as short-term ones for the sake of borrowing 
cheaply. It is significant that M. Liebaert, very shortly 
after his speech—in which he made much of the check to 
the growth of the national debt—launched another public 
loan. It may be that the forthcoming new arrangements 
will include a funding of the Treasury’s overdraft embodied 
in the National Bank’s bill holding, thus giving the National 
Bank scope to buy Treasury bills if it so desires. It may 
be too that an effective relaxation of the cover coefficient js 
contemplated, so that the banks may be enabled to choose 
their own maturities when deciding what to do with 
depositors’ money. These are two possibilities ; and it is 
difficult to see how either could be usefully attempted 
without the other. 

It seems, then, that there is a real possibility that Belgian 
banking will now be freed from its strait-jacket, and that 
the financial system will be reformed to enable the franc 
to maintain its status by orthodox means. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily follow that M. Liebaert, if he contemplates 
reforms on the lines he has seemed to imply, will necessarily 
be able to get them as far as the statute book. He is a liberal 
in a socialist-dominated Government, and he is a financial 
technician among laymen. Increased freedom for the banks 
may run counter to the ideas of his socialist colleagues, 
and his detailed proposals may fail to command approval 
if they are not fully understood. It was certainly surprising 
that so little of the scheme found a place in the Govern- 
ment’s recent announcement of measures to counter the 
dangers of inflation. It would be a pity to have to conclude 

that this was because they were lacking in popular appeal. 


Bundesbank 


CORRESPONDENT 


bankrat) of a centtal institution at Frankfurt. However, 
the German Parliamentary Council convened in September, 
1948, to draw up the constitution quickly expressed its desire 
to amend the central banking system established by the 
Allies. Accordingly the Basic Law for the Federal Republic 
incorporated a provision requiring the legislature to 
“establish a Bank of Currency and Issue as a Bundesbank.” 


* 


Towards the end of 1952 the Federal Cabinet approved 
a draft Federal Bank law prepared by the Ministry of 
Finance. As a general principle the draft provided for the 
retention of the federal system. The Minister of Finance, 
Herr Schaeffer, was not anxious to take over the large 
unredeemable equalisation claims given to the Land 
central banks in the course of the currency reform ; and 4 
further pressure for a federal solution was provided by his 
Bavarian constituents. On the other hand, Herr Schaeffer's 
draft law would have established an influence on the part of 
the central government that could hardly be brought into 
line with the principle of independence of the central bank. 
Indeed, the plan originally envisaged an arbitration body 
which, with the Federal Chancellor in the chair, was t° 


resolve any differences of opinion arising between the 
Government aid the 
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With us SERVICE 


is a Tradition 


WE PROVIDE a skilled and comprehensive service in every banking field, and 

behind this is nearly a century of tradition of association with the commercial and 
industrial development of South Africa. 

Today, we continue to uphold this tradition by providing finance and 

- information services to meet every need of the merchant, manufacturer and 


tourist alike, through some 725 offices in South, East and Central Africa. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Registered as a Commercial Bank in terms of the Union of South Africa Banking Act, 1942 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET AND 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 
Lendon Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, EC2 - West End Branches: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 and 
Suffolk House, 117 Park Lane, W1 
New York Agency : 67 Wall Street + Hamburg Agency : Jungfernstieg, 7 

OUR NINETY-FOURTH YEAR 



































OTTOMAN _. B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANK (cm Gae BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £5,000,000 








Partners ! 
In the Middle East— R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Ocrlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 


The Bank maintains over seventy Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


Branches in the principal towns in 





WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 





With the experience of nearlya § TURKEY, SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
century, the Bank offers its services EGYPT WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
to those having or contemplating : LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
: A , SUDAN SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA 
ountries. . : : : , 
business with these c PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
Cihini-anie IRAQ, LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
; CYPRUS URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 
LONDON: 20/22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C.4 : 
PARIS: 7RUE MEYERBEER JORDAN. 
MARSEILLES: 38 RUE ST. FERREOL 54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
CASABLANCA: | PLACE ED DOUTTE LONDON, E.C.2 
Affiliated institution in Syria and the Lebanon Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 








BANQUE DE SYRIE ET DU LIBAN 
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BRITISH & FRENCH BANK | 


LIMITED 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED anv FULLY PAID £1,000,000 


LONDON 
IMRIE HOUSE, 33/6, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 5678 


NIGERIA 


BRANCHES AT 


LAGOS, KANO, PORT HARCOURT, EBUTE METTA 
and APAPA 


* * x 


Affiliate of the 


BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L'INDUSTRIE 
PARIS 


Branches and Affiliates of the “B.N.c.1. Group” are also 

established throughout the FRENCH UNION and in BELGIAN 

CONGO, CAMBODIA, COLOMBIA, EGYPT, IRAQ, LEBANON, 

MEXICO, PANAMA, SOUTH VIETNAM, SWITZERLAND, SYRIA 
and URUGUAY. 


We invite your enquiries in connection with your business 
with these territories. 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


i 4 





Cj 


| ‘BREDITKASSEN 


# OSLO, Norway = — 











Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 





you're interested 
in industry in 
Australia 
or 
New Zealand 


.. ask 


ANZ. Bank — 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Tel. AVEnue 1281 
Nearly 900 Branches and Agencies 














SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


(A company limited by shares 
incorporated in Switzerland) 
The CORPORATION was founded 
in 1872 in Basle, Switzerland, where 
the General Managers have their 
1872 _ headquarters. 


In SWITZERLAND there are Offices in Basle, 
Geneva, Zurich and all the principal centres. 


In LONDON the City Office is situated at 
99, Gresham Street, E.C.2, and there is a West 
End Branch at llc, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


In NEW YORK there is an Agency at 15, Nassau 
Street, and a Branch at 10 West 49th Street. 


In CANADA the Bank is represented by an affiliated 
company, the SWISS CORPORATION FOR 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS at 360 St. James 
Street West, MONTREAL. . 








CAPITAL AND RESERVES S.Frs.268,000,000 
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It was public knowledge that this plan, which was 
approved by the Bundesrat, was strongly opposed by Pro- 
fessor Erhard, the Minister for Economics, to whom 
responsibility for monetary policy had repeatedly been 
granted by the Bundestag (the chamber of deputies). Dr 
Erhard was at Once anxious to maintain the independence of 
the central bank and to move 
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In early March this year the Bank Deutscher Laender — 
duly raised the re-discount rate from 3} to 44 per cent. In 
May, it made a further increase to 54 per cent. In a speech 
delivered in public shortly afterwards, Dr Adenauer sharply 
criticised the increase and disclaimed the sanction of the two 
Ministers in whose presence the Bank had taken its decision. 

The Bank, protected in its 





towards a more centralised 


system. The alternative draft , a BANK RATES COMPARED 


prepared by his Ministry was 
not put to the vote in the 
Cabinet, but a similar draft sr 


UNITED KINGDOM 


independence by reference 
to. its constitution — Dr 
Adenauer himself had de- 
scribed the Bank as “a law 
- unto itself” — upheld its 








was placed before the Bunde- : 
stag by the Free Democratic 4 
party. This provided for a 
centralised system that in 
many respects was reminis- 
cent of the structure of the P 
former Reichsbank. By the 2-4 
time the two competing plans 
came before the Bundestag in 
1953, the Parliamentary term 
was nearing its end, and both F 
drafts were shelved, 9) 
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4 policy, which succeeded in 
- slowing down the pace of the 


: GERMANY boom. By September, con- 


; > sequently, the Bank was able 


to feel satisfied that the state 
of the domestic economy 
permitted a reduction in 
the re-discount rate to 
§ per cent, a_ reduction 
nf that was needed to check the 
. large and unwanted inflow 
poititit of foreign funds that 
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Since then, the centre of va 





1955 


1956 began in the summer in 








controversy in the debate has 
moved from the issue of the structure of the new central 
bank to that of its status; The relationship between the 
German Government and the Bank deutscher Laender is 
legally as follows: 

The Bank deutscher Laender shall be bound to give 
due consideration to the general economic policy of the 
Federal Government, and to support such policy within 
the scope of its [the Bank’s] task. 

The Minister of Finance and the Minister for Economics, 
or their permanent deputies, are entitled to take part in 
the meetings of the board of directors of the Bank, as repre- 
sentatives of the Government. They may also request the 
convention of a meeting. They hold no vote, but may 
propose motions. And if one of the Government’s represen- 
tatives should hold that a resolution proposed by the Board 
of the Bank is in conflict with the general economic policy 
of the Federal Government, he may demand suspension of 
the resolution for a period not exceeding eight days. 


* 


These well-balanced provisions have enabled the Bank, 
under the vigorous leadership of Dr Vocke, to follow con- 
sistently and irrespective of political pressures its task of 
maintaining the stability of the currency. In this the Bank 
has been highly successful, to the evident benefit of the 
German economy. But in the process the Bank has clashed 
openly with the Government. 

A certain tension first made its appearance about a year 
ago, when full employment had been almost reached and 
additional expenditures on armaments and social services 
seemed imminent. It was no longer possible to contain the 
demands by further expansion, until then so much favoured 
by Dr Erhard ; and both he and Herr Schaeffer agreed with 
the Bank deutscher Laender that a shift in cyclical policy 
had become imperative. The two Ministers and the Bank 
closed their ranks; for in many other quarters—in the 
Cabinet, in trade and industry, in trade unions—the neces- 
sity of applying the brakes was not recognised. Many people 
could not easily accept the fact that the miracle of extra- 
ordinary increases in production had run its course. 


response to rumours of 
an upvaluation of the deutschmark. 

The recent conflict of opinion has naturally sharpened 
the controversy about the degree of influence to be accorded 
tu the Government in the new central bank. A few months 
ago a new draft was submitted to the Cabinet by the Federal 
Ministry for Economics, which is now in charge of monetary 
and credit policy. The plan, formulated by the Govern- 
ment into a bill, is intended to be a compromise, making 
some concessions to the federalists. 

This solution, however, is not satisfactory. It proposes 
a mammoth board of directors, comprising a central group 
appointed by the Federal Government and directors of what 
are to be more or less branch offices appointed by the 
Bundesrat. In the Bank deutscher Laender, it may be 
recalled, the. directors of the beard at Frankfurt are 
themselves the presidents of the Land banks, who are in 
turn appointed by the Land governments. 

The Federal Government is thus now seeking to extend 
its influence over appointments in the central banking 
system ; and in addition, it is seeking powers to offset a 
major instrument of the Bank’s armoury—its open market 
operations. Under the bill, the central bank is given powers 
to purchase or sell Federal Treasury bills or bonds to a total 
of DM 4,000 million—but at the same time the Minister of 
Finance is empowered to transact reverse operations on the 
open market to a total of DM 2,000 million. The represen- 
tatives of the central bank have strongly opposed the inclu- 
sion of this provision. Another feature of the plan that has 
met with considerable opposition from the Bank and from 
most financial circles is the provision for a marked increase 
in the ceiling on credit granted by the Bank to the State. 

The deficiencies of the new draft, however, are at the 
moment not the main source of concern of bankers and the 
public ; this is focused rather on the haste with which, now 
that next year’s election campaign is already beginning to 
take shape and that the differences between Dr Erhard, Herr 
Schaeffer and Dr Adenauer are still apparent, the Govern- 
ment is trying to push the law through during the present 
sitting of Parliament. It is widely feared that the Chancellor 
may be inclined to draw the central bank closer into the 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
ewned’by Clive of India 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races ...s0 many needs ...so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete .banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 


pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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GUINNESS, MAHON & C0. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 
EstABLIsHED 1836 


53, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 














GUINNESS & MAHON 
17, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN 





GUINNESS MAHON 
REPRESENTATION CO. INCORPORATED 


115, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 





























NETHERLANDS BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated with limited liability in the Union of South Africa) 














HEAD OFFICE : 
CHURCH STREET, PRETORIA 





London Office: 


37, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


BRANCHES IN ALL IMPORTANT CENTRES 

OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA, AND IN SOUTH WES! 
AFRICA 








Associated with 


NEDERLANDSE OVERZEE BANK N.V. 


Head Office: AMsTeRDAM Herengracht 546 
Branches in THe HaGue, ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 


BANQUE BELGO-NEERLANDAISE D'OUTRE-MER S.A. 


BrusseL_s and ANTWERP 
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political atmosphere of Bonn. Some observers maintain that 
the Chancellor desires in future to extend his right under 
the Basic Law, to determine “ the directives of policy” to 
embrace action in the monetary field. This interpretation 
may be mistaken ; but mistrust has recently been increased 
by the deletion from the draft law, at Dr Adenauer’s 
request, of the provision that the legal seat of the central 
bank should continue to be at Frankfurt. 


* 


The long constitutional dispute about the degree of 
centralisation in the new central banking system is thus 
still rife ; but the division of opinion is no longer clear- 
cut. Thus many centralists who also have the independence 
of the Bank at heart are today convinced that, in view of 
the political tension, the best course is to retain the existing 
central banking system, which, although federal in form, 
functions in practice as a centralised institution. While 
the commercial banking system deals exclusively through 
the Land banks, the operations of these banks—their 
re-discount rates, their minimum reserve requirements 
and their open market policy—follow strictly the lines laid 
down by the Bank deutscher Laender. And as the board of 
the central institution is made up by the presidents of the 
Land banks, there is little scope for friction. Many observers 
now hold, therefore, that discussion of the Federal Bank 
Law should be deferred until it can be kept reasonably free 
from political considerations. 

When the Bundesrat recently rejected the Government’s 
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Bill in its present form it affirmed that, if necessary, it would 
not hesitate to bring the dispute before the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court. The Federal Government quickly retorted 
by repudiating the objections of the Bundesrat, declaring 
that the Basic Law prescribes a Bundesbank, and that in its 
opinion there is no need for the law to be approved by the 
federal chamber. Whatever the outcome of this conflict, 
the chances that the Bill may become law in the present 
Parliament seem to be diminishing. 


In retrospect over this long debate, one remarkable 
element of progress: is clearly discernible. The plan to 
restrict the independence of the central bank by the estab- 
lishment of an arbitration body has been completely dis- 
carded, and none of the other original proposals curtailing 
the autonomy of the central bank has come up for further 
discussion, at least not in the open. It appears that in 
Germany today the independence of the Bank is generally 
accepted as both natural and desirable. The German nation, 
experienced as it is in inflations, knows that the stability of 
the currency is best assured only so long as the Bank is 
capable of acting of its own accord and is directed by inde- 
pendent and expert personalities. Indeed, the confidence 
that is today placed in the central bank by all sections of 
the population derives largely from the Bank’s independence 
of action and its isolation from the whims of day-to-day 
politics. It is the strength of this foothold that the Bank 
deutscher Laender has gained in German public opinion 
and in the German press that provides the best safeguard 
that the Government will be forced in any new law to retain, 
openly, the status of autonomy for the new central bank. 








What is at stake? 





MIDDLE EAST OIL 


A special 28-page study, with comprehensive tables 
and a detailed map in colour, provides an 


essential background to the vital issue of the moment 


In the November issue of 








THE BANKER 


Edited by Wilfred King 


NOW ON SALE 


FROM BOOKSTALLS PRICE 2/64 
OR FROM THE PUBLISHER, Price 2/11d., including postage, 72, Coleman St., London, E.C.2 
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| J OR reliable, up to the minute information 
on trade opportunities in Ceylon, ~ 


* 


enterprising Exporters and Importers look to the 
BANK OF CEYLON 


\ 


Established as a state-aided bank and with an unmatched 
network of hranches throughout this ancient land, 

the Bank of Ceylon can offer its servives 

for every type of foreign exchange transaction. 


BANK OF CEYLON 


Foreign Department: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street, Colombo 1. 
Telegraphic Address: FOR BANK, Colombo. 
London Office: # Ludgate Hill, London E.C, 4 
Telegraphic Address: CE Y BANK, London . 
Central Office: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street, Colombo 1, 
Telegraphic Address: HEADBANK, Colombo. 


16 Branches and 4 Pay Offices in Ceylon 

















FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING 

and FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


—: LONDON OFFICE — 
7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 
TEL. MANsion House 8261-4 








— 


“Ghe I it sibiaks . Sank. Lid. 


HEAD OFFICE : Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES : 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120 Broadway, New York 5, NY 
LONDON BRANCH : 82, King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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SWISS-ISRAEL 
TRADE BANK 


BANQUE POUR LE COMMERCE 
SUISSE-ISRAELIEN 


6-8 Rue Confédération, 


GENEVA 


SWITZERLAND 





Telegrams : Swisrael, Geneva. Code : Peterson's 3rd-ed. 


COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICE 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 


Société Bancaire & Financiére d’ Orient, 
10, rue Auber, PARIS. 


Foreign Trade Bank Ltd., 
39, Rothschild Blvd., TEL-AVIV. 



































ARAB BANK LTD. 


Established 1930 
Head Office: AMMAN 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - - J.D.2,200,000 
Reserve Funds and Special Reserve Funds J.D.1,390,000 
Total Assets (end 1955) - - - - J.D.53,430,172 


J.D.. Jordan Dinar)=£1. 
BRANCHES : 


JORDAN : Jerusalem, Amman, Nablus, Irbid, 
Ramallah, Tulkarm. 

EGYPT : Cairo, Al-Azhar, Alexandria, Port 
Said, Al-Mansoura, Mahallah Kubra, 
Tanta, Gaza. 

IRAQ : Baghdad, Mosul, Basrah. 

SYRIA : Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Banias, 
Latakia, Kamechlie. 

LEBANON : Beirut, Tripoli. 

SAUDI ARABIA : Jeddah, Alkhobar, Dammam, Riyad, 
Mecca. 

LIBYA : Benghazi, Tripoli (under establish- 
ment). 

SUDAN + Khartoum: 

ADEN : (Under establishment). 

QATAR :. Doha (under establishment). 


Over 25 Years of Banking Experience 




















BERMUDA’S 
Oldest Bank 





THE BANK OF 
N.T. BUTTERFIELD 
& SON LTD 


HAMILTON : BERMUDA 


Managing Director — The Hon. H. D. Butterfield 
C.B.E. M.C.P. 


Established 1858 Cables FreLD Bermuda 


PROVIDE all Types of Commercial Banking 

Services and our TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT is equipped 

to act as EXECUTOR ADMINISTRATOR TRUSTEE MANAGER 

CUSTODIAN etc. and to administer the affairs of 

COMPANIES incorporated for the purpose of owning 
all types of Assets including SHIPPING 


Correspondents of leading Banking Institutions 
all over the world 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CAPITAL PAID UP -  £2,600,000 
RESERVES- - - =  £2,212,000 


£4,812,000 





DIRECTORS : 

SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., 
Chairman. 

ROBERT ALEXANDER 

THE RT. HON. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, D.L. 

MARK DINELEY 

SEYMOUR JOHN LOUIS EGERTON 

JOHN PATRICK RIVERSDALE GLYN 

ALAN RUSSELL 





MANAGER 
SIR ANTONY MACNAGHTEN, BART. 
DEPUTY MANAGER : CHARLES C, DAWKINS 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS : 
A. |. McLENNAN, M. L. CREGEEN, |. W. K. SMITH 
SECRETARY : F. W. HATCHER 





BANK AND FIRST-CLASS TRADE BILLS 
DISCOUNTED 





MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT 
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: 
JOH. BERENBERG, GOSSLER 
& C0. 


Founded 1590 





Foreign Trade 
Bankers 





HAMBURG 11, Alterwall 32 


Telephone: 321266 Teleprinter: 0211736 and 0212554 


Telegraphic Address: Berenberg 























CREDITO 
ITALIANO 


Head Office in Milan 
266 Branches in Italy 


London Representative—O. Petit 


158, Fenchurch St., E.C.3 
Telephone: MIN 8851/2 


REPRESENTATIVES also in: Bombay 
Buenos Aires—Frankfurt a/M—New York 


Paris—Sao Paulo—Zurich 























THE 
KASTERN 
BANK LTD 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


£2,000,000 

£1,000,000 | 

£1,500,000 

Every description of Banking and Exchange 
business undertaken 


Branches in 
IRAQ, LEBANON, BAHRAIN, 
QATAR, ADEN, MUKALLA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, CEYLON, SINGAPORE 
and MALAYA 
Head Office 
2 & 3, CROSBY SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Executor and Trustee Business Transacted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 


(Incorporated under the National Bank of Pakistan Ordinance, No. X1X of 1949, and 
sponsored by the Government of Pakistan. The liability of members is limited.) 
Established 1949 















Authorised Capital ... Pak. Rs. 6,00,00,000 COMPARATIVE FIGURES 



























Issued & Subscribed ... Pak. Rs. 6,00,00,000 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Paid-up... ... ... .. Pak. Rs.  1,50,00,000 Pak. Rs. Pak. Rs. Pak. Rs. Pak. Rs, 
Reserve Fund (31.12.55) Pak. Rs. 65,00,000 Highest Deposits ......... 28,60,07,000 34,03,01,000 35,66,06,000- 47,22,49,000 
Deposits (31.12.55) a Pak. Rs. 40,18,50,000 PS ee tee 24,83,29,000 24,44,64,000 32,10,97,000 34,11,02,000 


Internal Business 
Total Sales (Inland) ... 73,95,94,000 98,80,29,000 1,44,14,25,000 1,60,80,50,000 
(Drafts, Telegraphic 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 




















Managing Director : A. MUHAJIR Issued) 
Government Director: MUMTAZ HASAN Total Bills purchased and 
collected (Inland) ....... he 30,40,93,000 83,69,83,000 50,61,45,000 50,93,00,000 
K. G. AHMED A. A. H. FANCY Foreign Business ......... 39,88,21,000 42,26,91,000 39,08,37,000 72,02,19,000 
E. E, VIRJI C. M. SHAFI 65 Branches and also sub-branches, throughout Pakistan. 
K.M. MUNEER M.A, RANGOONWALA Foreign Branches at Calcutta (India) and D’ Jeddah (Saudi Arabia). 
K. M. USAF S. J. HOSAIN Foreign correspondents in leading business centres throughout the world. 
M. B. RAHMAN Banking business of every description transacted. 
HEAD OFFICE: Victoria Road, Karachi. LONDON OFFICE : 20 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 
LOCAL PRINCIPAL OFFICES : Karachi * Lahore * Dacca. LONDON MANAGER: J. L. TOMLINSON 
aaa 
—— 
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BAYERISCHE ae 
HYPOTHEKENU Habib Bank Limited 











BANK Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
bl Authorised Capital ... ... Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital = ... PakRs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds ... 78 ... PakRs. 15,000,000 
: | | Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1955... Pak Rs. 468,700,000 
Head Office : Munich With a network of 68 branches in all the important trade centres 
3 of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to 
9-15 Theatiner Street assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 


The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
| ments in Pakistan. 
The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 


re than 200 Branches business, including opening and advising of commercial letters of 
Mo ° = credit, collection of Rendenoiene bills, remittances, etc. 








throughout Bavaria and the Palatinate FOREIGN BRANCH: 
BOMBAY (INDIA) ' 
Capital and Reserves Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 
DM 88.01 0.000.- i Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
BRANCHES : 


| COLOMBO (CEYLON), MOMBASA (B. E. AFRICA 
All Banking Transactions SND RANGOON (BURALA) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. 
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PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON 


& CO. LIMITED 


BANKERS 


34 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & Co. (AFRICA) LIMITED 
80, Commissioner Street 


JOHANNESBURG 
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THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 


HEAD OFFICE: 6/7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.C.4 
Mansion House 2643 (6 lines) 





CAPITAL FULLY PAID £1,500,000 - PUBLISHED RESERVES £1,953,246 





CHAIRMAN: Sir Dallas Bernard, Bart. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: GENERAL MANAGER: 
G. C. R. Eley, c.8.8. H. Musker, 0.8.8., M.c. 
BRANCHES IN 


INDIA * IRAQ + JORDAN + LEBANON 
SAUDI ARABIA + SYRIA - KUWAIT + BAHRAIN 
DOHA + DUBAI + SHARJAH + MUSCAT 


ADEN - 
LIBYA * 























BANK LEUMI 
LE-ISRAEL BLM. 


This is the oldest and largest bank in Israel, 
where it has recently opened its 65th branch. 
Its extensive and modern organisation is at the 
disposal of British exporters, importers and 
banks for their dealings with Israel. 


Documentary Letters of Credit. 
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Israel After the Fight 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Tel Aviv, Tuesday 

HE mood in Israel is a mixture of triumph and appre- 

hension. On the one hand the swift victory in Sinai 
and the destruction of half President Nasser’s army removes 
the threat to Israel’s southern frontier—perhaps indefinitely, 
if the United Nations force can create a demilitarised zone. 
It is felt that an overdue decision has been successfully 
taken. Your correspondent came across plenty of evidence 
of the completeness of the victory. On every road there 
were long columns of captured motor transport and artillery, 
while at the roadside weary young men and women in 
uniform, often with stirring battle stories to tell, were 
thumbing lifts homeward. But on the other hand, the fact 
remains that Mr Ben Gurion was plainly forced to back 
down and surrender his territorial gains under the same 
Russian threat which halted Britain and France at the 
canal. His retreat has been accepted with astonishing 
unanimity as a piece of realistic statesmanship. 

People here fear that new threats to Israel’s security 
are developing on the Syrian and Jordanian frontiers, where 
Russia, discomfited by the revelations in Sinai of its long- 
term plans in the Middle East, may be planning new 
initiatives ; all Israelis soberly face the fact that increased 
Russian influence in the Arab states rides high on Arab 
anti-Israeli fanaticism. It is the same entrenched fanaticism 
that inspired Colonel Nasser’s famous order of the day 
to his Sinai troops anticipating a war of extermination 
against the Israelis—photostats of which are likely to be 
thrust under the noses of the world’s statesmen for months, 
perhaps years, to come. At the same time, the reduction 
of British and French influence in the Middle East, the 
extent of which, in the Israeli view, is as yet uncertain but 
may be very heavy, compels reappraisal of the whole of 
Israeli foreign policy. The present indications are that the 
Israelis propose to lay as much blame as possible for the 
danger, to world peace at Britain’s, and to a lesser extent, 
France’s door ; they themselves take the position that their 
action was self-defence—a position that many statesmen, 
including the Vatican, have conceded. Indeed, they argue 
that the Anglo-French “ failure” on the canal has robbed 
them of a large part of the fruits of their victory, including 
the intended heavy blow at Colonel Nasser’s prestige, which 
would have been damaged more severely by defeat at the 
hands of Israel alone than by defeat at the hands of the 
powerful western nations. 

It is, therefore, firmly denied that there was any collabora- 
tion with Britain and France. Their intervention, it is said, 


was unexpected, if only because the Israelis did not think 
that Sir Anthony Eden was up to it. In any case, they now 
assert, it was unasked, unwanted, and unnecessary ; the 
timing and tactics of the Anglo-French intervention made it 
worse. It is even denied that the Anglo-French bombing of 
the Egyptian air force significantly reduced the danger of air 
attack on Tel Aviv ; the possibility of this had been taken 
into account and Israel says it was ready to meet it. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-French intervention caused 
Israel to be bracketed with these powers as aggressors by the 
United Nations. If Britain and France had not acted, the 
Israelis feel they would not have been so flatly condemned. 
The unkindest cut was the Anglo-French abstention on the 
Afro-Asian resolution of November 7, which called on all 
the intruders to withdraw. Britain and France then ‘eft 
Israel in a minority of one ; cowardly is the word applied 
here to their action. 

It is readily accepted that the probable decline of British 
influence in the Middle East is damaging to Israel’s interests, 
although it is insisted here that Britain has for a long time 
ludicrously overestimated what influence it had left in 
Jordan and Iraq and even in the Trucial States. It is hoped 
that some of that influence survives, but Israel’s future is 
now reckoned to depend on two things ; first on the United 
States, and secondly on the demonstration to an affrighted 
world that a third world war could start in the Middle East 
as a result of the Arab refusal to make peace with Israel. 

Although Mr Head’s last minute visit to Cyprus certainly 
suggests that Britain’s mind was not entirely made up even 
when the invasion fleet was three days out of Malta, there 
is evidence of the extent of Israeli collaboration with the 
French. There is evidence that French fighters manned 
by French pilots arrived before Israeli mobilisation began, 
with all arrangements made for maintaining and 
refuelling them. It looks possible, seen from here, 
that when the Israeli advance proceeded so much 
faster than anyone expected, the French reckoned 
the moment ideal for stampeding Britain to take 
action. If there had to be Anglo-French intervention, then 
the Israelis, indifferent to the problems of amphibious land- 
ings, criticise the slow arrival of Anglo-French troops and 
even more the failure to carry through at all costs what had 
been started, so as to present Russia, the United States 
and Colonel Nasser with a fait accompli. That, the Israelis 
think, could have produced a satisfactory situation—one in 
which a United Nations force would have taken control of 
the canal, probably permanently, instead of, as seems certain 
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Israel After the Fight 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Tel Aviv, Tuesday 

HE mood in Israel is a mixture of triumph and appre- 

hension. On the one hand the swift victory in Sinai 
and the destruction of half President Nasser’s army removes 
the threat to Israel’s southern frontier—perhaps indefinitely, 
if the United Nations force can create a demilitarised zone. 
It is felt that an overdue decision has been successfully 
taken. Your correspondent came across plenty of evidence 
of the completeness of the victory. On every road there 
were long columns of captured motor transport and artillery, 
while at the roadside weary young men and women in 
uniform, often with stirring battle stories to tell, were 
thumbing lifts homeward. But on the other hand, the fact 
remains that Mr Ben Gurion was plainly forced to back 
down and surrender his territorial gains under the same 
Russian threat which halted Britain and France at the 
canal. His retreat has been accepted with astonishing 
unanimity as a piece of realistic statesmanship. 

People here fear that new threats to Israel’s security 
are developing on the Syrian and Jordanian frontiers, where 
Russia, discomfited by the revelations in Sinai of its long- 
term plans in the Middle East, may be planning new 
initiatives ; all Israelis soberly face the fact that increased 
Russian influence in the Arab states rides high on Arab 
anti-Israeli fanaticism. It is the same entrenched fanaticism 
that inspired Colonel Nasser’s famous order of the day 
to his Sinai troops anticipating a war of extermination 
against the Israelis—photostats of which are likely to be 
thrust under the noses of the world’s statesmen for months, 
perhaps years, to come. At the same time, the reduction 
of British and French influence.in the Middle East, the 
extent of which, in the Israeli view, is as yet uncertain but 
may be very heavy, compels reappraisal of the whole of 
Israeli foreign policy. The present indications are that the 
Israelis propose to lay as much blame as possible for the 
danger, to world peace at Britain’s, and to a lesser extent, 
France’s door ; they themselves take the position that their 
action was self-defence—a position that many statesmen, 
including the Vatican, have conceded. Indeed, they argue 
that the Anglo-French “ failure” on the canal has robbed 
them of a large part of the fruits of their victory, including 
the intended heavy blow at Colonel Nasser’s prestige, which 
would have been damaged more severely by defeat at the 
hands of Israel alone than by defeat at the hands of the 
powerful western nations. 

It is, therefore, firmly denied that there was any collabora- 
tion with Britain and France. Their intervention, it is said, 


was unexpected, if only because the Israelis did not think 
that Sir Anthony Eden was up to it. In any case, they now 
assert, it was unasked, unwanted, and unnecessary ; the 
timing and tactics of the Anglo-French intervention made it 
worse. It is even denied that the Anglo-French bombing of 
the Egyptian air force significantly reduced the danger of air 
attack on Tel Aviv ; the possibility of this had been taken 
into account and Israel says it was ready to meet it. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-French intervention caused 
Israel to be bracketed with these powers as aggressors by the 
United Nations. If Britain and France had not acted, the 
Israelis feel they would not have been so flatly condemned. 
The unkindest cut was the Anglo-French abstention on the 
Afro-Asian resolution of November 7, which called on all 
the intruders to withdraw. Britain and France then left 
Israel in a minority of one ; cowardly is the word applied 
here to their action. 

It is readily accepted that the probable decline of British 
influence in the Middle East is damaging to Israel’s interests, 
although it is insisted here that Britain has for a long time 
ludicrously overestimated what influence it had left in 
Jordan and Iraq and even in the Trucial States. It is hoped 
that some of that influence survives, but Israel’s future is 
now reckoned to depend on two things ; first on the United 
States, and secondly on the demonstration to an affrighted 
world that a third world war could start in the Middle East 
as a result of the Arab refusal to make peace with Israel. 

Although Mr Head’s last minute visit to Cyprus certainly 
suggests that Britain’s mind was not entirely made up even 
when the invasion fleet was three days out of Malta, there 
is evidence of the extent of Israeli collaboration with the 
French. There is evidence that French fighters manned 
by French pilots arrived before Israeli mobilisation began, 
with all arrangements made for maintaining and 
refuelling them. It looks possible, seen from here, 
that when the Israeli advance proceeded so much 
faster than anyone expected, the French reckoned 
the moment ideal for stampeding Britain to take 
action. If there had to be Anglo-French intervention, then 
the Israelis, indifferent to the problems of amphibious land- 
ings, criticise the slow arrival of Anglo-French troops and 
even more the failure to carry through at all costs what had 
been started, so as to present Russia, the United States 
and Colonel Nasser with a fait accompli. That, the Israelis 
think, could have produced a satisfactory situation—one in 
which a United Nations force would have taken control of 
the canal, probably permanently, instead of, as seems certain 
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now, leaving it in Egyptian haads—although the Israelis 
insist that they have not been concerned with the canal 
in this operation. oF 

Israel’s immediate steps await clarification of the UN 
force’s instructions. It certainly will not withdraw from 
Sinai until the force is in being ; moreover, the Israelis are 
sceptical of the efficacy of the force in the long run, especially 
if Colonel Nasser’s prestige is maintained and Russian inter- 
vention in Egypt resumed. But in return for his promise, 
given under unprecedented pressure, to abandon Sinai, it 
is widely hoped that Mr Ben Gurion has extracted some 
undertaking from the United States to underwrite at least 
Israel’s southern frontier. It is also hoped that the United 
States will recognise its vital interest in the Middle East, 
because of Nato’s dependence on oil supplies, and will there- 
fore warn Russia that, in spite of reduced British influence, 
any attempt to exploit the situation and penetrate further 
would entail the risk of war. 

Israel also intends to “reveal” fully to the rest of the world 
the extent of Russia’s preparations. This is already exciting 
foreign correspondents on conducted tours. They are being 
shown not only dumps of up to 6,000 tons of ammunition, 
fuel, the latest weapons, in sufficient quantity to re-equip a 
second Israeli army, but also airstrips capable of taking the 
heaviest bombers at Eltor, Sharm el Sheikh and Ras Nirzan, 
partly built workshops capable of servicing two armoured 
divisions at Rafa and El Arish, and forty kilometres of forti- 
fications under construction at Abu Agela. It is hoped that 
this will “ force the United Nations to take the Middle East 
seriously at last,” and will focus the world spotlight per- 
manently on Russian build-ups in Syria and Jordan. Mean- 
while, the success of the Israeli army has strengthened not 
only its prestige but also its political influence. It is firmly 
convinced that the only answer to fedayeen tactics is re- 
prisals. The prospect of new incidents, if not of opera- 
tions comparable to Sinai, must keep the world on the hop 


as the Israeli forces return from the desert and move 
northward. 


Arab Anxieties 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


RAB conferences are rarely productive of hard news and 
this week’s meeting of heads of state in Beirut is no 
exception. The Lebanese government took unusually 
rigorous security measures to protect its distinguished 
guests ; the local press was not allowed to mention the fact 
of their arrival until the conference was under way. The 
concluding communiqué is unlikely to be any more reveal- 
ing than usual. Yet the anxieties besetting the Arab govern- 
ments are well enough known to permit a confident guess 
at the subject matter for debate. 
The convening of the conference was due to the deter- 
mined initiative of President Camille Chamoun of Lebanon. 
That in itself is a revealing fact. Lebanon, while con- 
sistently championing Arab causes, has always used its 
influence in favour of moderate courses. Its interests lie in 
maintaining a balance of forces both within the Arab world 
and in the wider international field. It seeks Arab unity, 
not through the domination of the Arab world by any one 
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state or doctrine, but through compromise between such 
diverging interests as exist. Similarly, in the international 
field, it would certainly resist any tendency to hitch the 
Arab wagon to the star of any one great power. 

The Anglo-French attack on Egypt and the violent Soviet 
reaction brought home to Arab consciousness—almost {or 
the first time—that the feud with Israel is not a parochial 
matter. It was a genuine shock when realisation dawned 
that the world had been brought to the edge of the abyss. 
President Chamoun is not alone in his conviction that some 
serious rethinking of the whole Arab position is necessary. 
The fact that Libya, the Sudan and the Yemen are also 
represented at Beirut makes the present conference one of 
the most representative ever held in the Arab world and 
reflects the alarm that has spread wide throughout the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

It is probable that the only reluctant participant at the 
conference is President Shukru Kuwatly of Syria. Although 
the immediate cause of the gathering is the crisis in Egypt, 
recent developments in Syria are beginning to take pride 
of place. For the Arab states, the position with regard to 
Egypt is now relatively simple. They stand firm by the 
United Nations resolutions calling for the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces behind the armistice lines, the withdrawal of 
British and French forces from the Canal Zone and the 
setting up of the international police force to patrol the 
Arab-Israeli frontiers and keep the peace. It is more than 
likely that the international force will incur Arab resentment 
as disguised imperialism when the war scare dies down. 
But for the moment it is welcomed as a shield for Jordan 
and as the only likely means of winkling the British and 
French out of the Port Said district. For the implementa- 
tion of these resolutions, the Arabs are looking to the United 
Nations, particularly to the United States. President 
Eisenhower’s prestige never stood higher among the Arabs. 

But if the position as regards Egypt is fairly simple from 
the Arab angle, that of Syria is desperately complicated 
On the one hand, Syria is the vociferous champion o! 
Arab nationalism and the closest ally of President Nasser, 
whose prestige still stands undimmed. On the other . . . 
[Our correspondent’s reference to the extent of Russian 
penetration or influence in Syria was censored.] 

The Soviet condemnation of the Anglo-French action in 
Egypt won a ready response from the masses. The balance 
between east and west is therefore delicately poised. The 
Soviet Union will surely seize the golden chance of getting 
a firm footing in the Arab States. Yet President Eisen- 
hower can probably outbid them if he will. It is sad that 
Britain and France will have little to say in the debate. 


Further Thoughts in Canada 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


YE ow Canadian government will not escape political 
4 attack for its official position “regretting” British 
intervention at Suez. Now, when every effort is being 
devoted to the speediest possible installation of a United 
Nations police force, including a Canadian contingent, in 
the Sinai desert, when Britain’s truncated operation at ‘Suez 
promises to be succeeded by a complete withdrawal,’ and 
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when everyone hopes all further fighting may be avoided, a 
whole series of indications points to the continuing strength 
of pro-British sentiment in Canada. It shows itself pre- 
dominantly in parts of the country with a traditional “ im- 
perialist ” background, notably Toronto and south-western 
Ontario, but also in the Atlantic provinces. “ Imperialist” 
in this context is not a word which need alarm Egyptians, 
nor will it justify Russian protests. It is used to connote 
deep-rooted ties with the motherland. So closely is it 
associated with the great early days of the Conservative party 
that one might as well say “ Tory imperialists.” Their 
spokesmen are already saying that Canada should have 
“stood by” Britain as Australia and New Zealand did. 

Since the whole political standing of “ Tory imperialists ” 
has been unimpressive under Liberal rule, its revival at this 
stage is a most interesting new flowering from the historical 
stem. Although it does not now seem likely to result in any 
major political debates, it does contain a hint of historic 
Canadian divisions. If these were to revive in anything more 
than the present form it would be the most intriguing of the 
unforeseen effects of Sir Anthony Eden’s Suez intervention. 
It remains to be seen whether the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons will echo this “Tory imperialist” 
criticism. To do so will be a great temptation, but it may 
involve some risks in that other powerful sections of opinion 
will be readv to jump to the Government’s defence. 


Problems of a UN Force 


Apologists for the British, who for the moment are heard 
more loudly than detractors, are saying that any present 
hope of a successful United Nations action to effect a Middle 
Eastern settlement results from the British action and could 
not have been achieved in any other way. They are making 
the most of the London stories about Russian arms and 
volunteers in Egypt, though none of these has revealed any- 
thing that the Canadian government did not know two or 
three months ago. Government circles, too, have somewhat 
softened their attitude towards Britain. This is not simply 
due to considerations of political expediency but also arises 
from the more co-operative British attitude to the United 
Nations after the first intervention. 

No Canadians show any signs of opposing the contribu- 
tion of a Canadian contingent to the UN police force, 
though probably very few realise the problems and hazards 
involved. As Mr Pearson makes clear on every possible 
occasion, the UN troops will not constitute a fighting force. 
Canada is committing a battalion of young troops with 
young officers who have received some training in fighting 
but none at all in the art of being policemen. They are 
to be put down in a desolate country with nobody to fight 
and with the constant risk of being sniped at or slugged 
by marauding and possibly starving bands. The military 
authorities are trying to ensure that the troops shall have 
all possible comforts in the way of food and supplies to 
help them to keep in good heart. They have hit on the 
brilliant idea of using the aircraft carrier, Magnificent, as 
a forward supply base for the Canadians. She will provide 
hospital facilities, signals centre, rest centre and supply 
depot. In case of need she would also furnish a means of 
withdrawing the force, which, after all, will not be equipped 
to defend itself if full-scale fighting were to break out again. 
The force will have helicopters, reconnaissance planes and 
plenty of ground transport. But its largest weapons will 
be battalion weapons, machine-guns and mortars. It 1s 
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hoped that the UN can make these complicated military 
arrangements work so that the governments can get on with 
the even more difficult business of arranging political settle- 
ments. Mr Pearson has said publicly that he looked to two 
distinct political settlements, one resolving permanently the 
dispute about Israel’s status and frontiers, and the other 
establishing a permanent agreed status for the Suez Canal. 
Both promise to be so difficult that no one is unduly 
sanguine. But Canada is undoubtedly much cheered by 
the co-operative attitude which Britain is now showing 
toward the United Nations efforts and by the continuance 
of Anglo-Canadian contacts, for instance, at the United 
Nations, on the old familiar basis of friendly candour. 

“Tory imperialists” in a momentary absence of mind 
sometimes attack the Canadian government for not “ stand- 
ing four-square with the Commonwealth.” At that point 
the government is quick to call them back to what they 
mean. It is intelligible to say that Canada should have 
supported the motherland right or wrong. It is nonsense 
to talk of standing by the Commonwealth when it has 
been so deeply divided. The alienation of Asian members, 
coupled with the absence of consultation by London are 
perhaps the two deepest wounds left in Ottawa. 


The Little Siege of Gibraltar 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F Britain’s bases in the Mediterranean, Malta and 
Cyprus have, of course, played the major role in 
recent operations. But Gibraltar, too, has been involved. 
Modern warfare has not materially altered its strategic signi- 
ficance: it is an important air base, a naval dockyard, a 
staging point for water and fuel: it has a storage capacity 
capable of being greatly increased, with remarkable natural 
protection against modern weapons. How right, most 
servicemen would say, that such an important place should 
be under British sovereignty. The Spanish case, fortified 
by the American example, is that this arrangement is not 
modern ; that Gibraltar is valuable to us only if Spain is 
neutral or an ally, and therefore Britain would lose nothing 
by ceding it to Spain and leasing it instead—of course, on 
terms which would allow the base to operate as before. The 
service point of view, however, as over Cyprus, is that 
treaties can be denounced, and standing on one’s treaty 
rights does not preclude charges of colonialism: better to 
be certain that we can do as we please. 

If this strategic argument for holding on to Gibraltar is 
mentioned to a Gibraltarian he becomes angry. Gibraltar 
must be British, he would say, not because the services 
need it but because Gibraltarians will have it so. The 
23,000 inhabitants of the Rock are more British than the 
British and nothing pains them more than the assump- 
tion that they are Spanish. When Sir George Rooke took 
the Rock in 1704 the Spanish inhabitants fled from the 
looting British soldiery and made themselves a home at San 
Roque on a nearby hill. (The Mayor of San Roque still 
sends out Christmas cards which begin: “ The Mayor and 
Council of Gibraltar, who since the loss of their town in 
1704 have been temporarily residing at San Roque. . . .”) 
So the British invited immigrants from Genoa. They also 
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admitted Jews from Morocco, whose forefathers had been 
expelled from Spain in 1492—although the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which confirmed British possession of Gibraltar, 
had included an express condition that no Jews or Moors 
should be allowed to settle there. 


Only by day is Gibraltar full of Spaniards. Twelve 
thousand of them daily cross the frontier to work, some in 
private employment, and some for the “ official employers ” 
—the colonial government, the city council and the three 
services. Gibraltarian workers by contrast are almost all 
working for official employers. They have good reason to 
do so because these employers pay them 24s. a week more 
than a Spaniard would get for the same job, on the dubious 
ground that this is the difference in the cost of living in 
Gibraltar as compared with La Linea. Even so, however, 
a Spaniard working in Gibraltar can earn two or three times 
as much as he would earn in Spain, and this is quite apart 
from what he can earn by smuggling. He rarely goes home 
without a little something—coffee or sugar or cigarettes— 
which is dutiable or scarce in Spain, Strange sights are to 
be seen at the end of the working day. Old women sit by the 
roadside in quiet corners of Gibraltar sewing small bundles 
into the innermost of numerous black petticoats. At the 
frontier hundreds of men with bicycles are waiting to be 
searched by one of the Spanish customs officials. It is said 
that if this official finds something in a certain pocket he 
knows that it is for him, and thereafter makes no fuss about 
a mysterious bulge elsewhere. 
Gibraltar certainly presents 
attractive opportunities to the 
enterprising Spanish worker. 

Thereby hangs a sad tale. 
The Spanish authorities are 
now refusing to grant exit per- 
mits for work in Gibraltar 
except to those who have 
worked there in the last two 
years: in other words, workers 
who die or retire cannot be 
replaced. Ostensibly the pur- 
pose of this ban is “to stabilise the labour force.” 
Actually this is all part of the latest Spanish campaign 
to recover Gibraltar, which began with the Queen’s 
visit in 1954. At that time Spain gave up the struggle 
by diplomatic activity and began applying economic 
pressure. As one spokesman said, “ Remorselessly but 
politely we shall, restriction by restriction, turn the screw 
until Gibraltar like a ripe plum falls into Spanish hands.” 
The metaphor was mixed, but the general idea was plain. 

Other restrictions did indeed follow. Spanish workers in 
Gibraltar must change four-fifths of their earnings into 
pesetas in La Linea ;.and Spaniards are not allowed to visit 
Gibraltar, as many used £0 do, in order to buy things. One 
particularly annoying restriction is not a matter of economic 
pressure—at least not on the Gibraltar side: in order, it is 
said, to protect the virtue of Spanish women, no servicemen 
other than officers and married n.c.o.s accompanied by their 
wives are allowed passes to visit Spain. Not long ago, some- 
one captured the stamp used for the coveted passes, and 
it was merrily in use in a sergeants’ mess for eighteen months 
before its operation was discovered. But now, alas, some 
§,000 servicemen can again leave the Rock only by the 
troublesome and expensive method of passport and visa. 

From the Gibraltarian, as distinct from service, point of 
view the worst of the restrictions is their effect on smug- 
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gling. Living as they do in a free port, with customs duties 
of only 8} per cent ad valorem on such things as cameras, 
watches and lighters, the local inhabitants have done very 
well out of other people’s controls. This is not illegal in 
Gibraltar, nor, indeed, is it illegal to be a smuggler oneself 
—as some have been with great profit and considerable 
connivance from Spanish officials. It is for each nation 
to deal with its incoming smugglers. 


The smuggling angle is not, of course, the one that the 
Gibraltarians stress when they say that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should have done more to combat Spanish 
economic pressure. The answer to this complaint seems to 
be that trade sanctions would mot have been effective 
because Germany is waiting to fill the gap. That being so, 
Gibraltar must help itself, and it can do this in two ways: 
it can make itself independent of Spain and it can try to 
develop more friendly relations. Independence of Spain 
involves better use of labour, mechanisation, perhaps even a 
new immigration, and new sources of income to replace the 
smuggling (tourism and the port are very properly being 
developed). Friendlier relations with Spain mean the re- 
moval of reasonable grievances. For example, in the new 
discussions about social insurance contributions, which 
Spain would like handed over to its own Mutualidad, the 
Gibraltarians should not expect too many quids for a not 
very large quo. 

At best, however, official relations between Gibraltar and 
Spain are not likely to improve much so long as the British 
Government refuses even to discuss hauling down the 
British flag that flies on top of the Rock. General Franco 
probably would not wish them to improve: dictators like a 
grievance. On the other hand he cannot be too pressing 
while he has his own gibraltars, Ceuta and Melilla, on the 
coast of the now independent Morocco. If he should ever 
be succeeded by a pro-English monarch, by a government 
which Britain would like to strengthen, then the pressing 
offer of a satisfactory lease would be more difficult to refuse. 
But it would still be true that if it were not refused the 
voices of twenty-three thousand Gibraltarians would be 
raised in passionate accusation of betrayal. 


Hungary’s Glimpse of Freedom 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


October 31st and November ist 

—— facts are more difficult to grasp than fiction. For 

years we Austrians had got used to accepting the 
barbed wire along our eastern frontiers as the insuperable 
dividing line between two hostile worlds. Now it was like 
a dream: that the wooden barrier should go up and thai 
our convoy of hospital vans, trucks and cars should be 
allowed to proceed without even a visa or a passport. Only 
a few miles beyond the border we stopped at the first town. 
Szopron. Large crowds were in front of factory gates, and 
on the main square were queueing up at food shops. The) 
soon gathered round our vehicles. Their mood was [2' 
from rebellion. It was rather one of firm determination 
to stick it through or perish. “ How long will the strike 
go on?” This question, whether put here, or later on 
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‘panel caving’. In caving, a vertical ‘slice’ of the wonderful 
sloping ore body to be mined is undercut and, as the 
material from a previous slice is drawn out, the unsupport- 
ed ore fragments and crumbles. Drawing continues, the 
‘caved’ seam settling continuously. The broken ore is 
treated in a crusher 2,000 feet below the surface, and 
carried over a quarter of a mile on conveyor belting to 
the vertical hoist shaft. After the ore has been concen- 
trated, it is pumped through a pipeline 7} miles long to 
the smelter. 

This lower-cost bulk method of mining is typical of the 
efforts made by the Inco-Mond organization to ensure for 
industry the maximum yield of metal at the lowest 
possible cost. It is only one page from a story as fascinat- 
ing and romantic as any in modern history. 
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in Gyr and Budapest, fetched the same answer every- 
where: “ Until the last Russian has left our country.” And 
we felt that they all meant it. 


The nearer we got to Budapest the more frequently we 
were stopped by armed guards of freedom fighters. They 
were young. boys, students and industrial workers, very 
polite and very pleased to see us. These youngsters were 
carrying their guns not from any joy of fighting but from a 
deep conviction that they must get rid of Russian domina- 
tion and Moscow’s hated henchmen, the secret police. 


“What will happen after your final victory?” we kept 
asking. And again the answer was surprisingly unanimous, 
especially as concerted leadership was so obviously lacking : 
“ There should be several parties, and elections as soon 
as possible.” We then tried to find out their views on 
how far the economic changes of the present regime should 
be reversed. They left us in no doubt that they certainly 
did not want the big landlords to come back to their estates 
but that they also did not want the enforced collectivisation 
of the peasants on their newly acquired land to continue. 
And what should become of the big industrial plants which 
had been erected in recent years and were the property 
of the state ? Certainly, they should remain state-owned 
and so should all the key industries. But the rest of the 
economy should go back to its former owners, especially 
where the small man was concerned. 


In Budapest everyone seemed to be out in the streets. 
Old men and young kids, housewives and workers, gathered 
in crowds round our cars, eager to talk, eager also to try 
and get some share of almost forgotten luxuries. As we 
were passing the crowds on a bridge I pulled off my 
modestly red scarf to wave it at them and immediately 
noticed heads turning away. A young motor-cyclist who 
was showing us the way immediately whispered to me: 
“Not with a red scarf.” It is plain that if free elections 
were held this violent antagonism to Communist rule would 
have its effect on the Socialist vote. The Small Farmers’ 
Party too, which once seemed to have a chance of gaining 
a majority would now have to follow a very determined 
policy in the interests of the little man if it wanted to retain 
his support. 


Disciplined General Strike 


We were deeply impressed by the way in which Hun- 
garian youth took up arms against the Communists. In a 
hospital there were wounded boys of twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen years of age who had thrown hand grenades and 
bottles of petrol at Russian tanks or had stood in ambush 
armed with guns. We were also strongly impressed by the 
completeness and discipline of the general strike. As long 
as the resistance movement was in power all essential 
services were performed without fault. The food shops 
were open, potatoes, bread and flour seemed to be in 
sufficient supply ; there were no traces of plundering or 
demoralisation. At the central bus station where I filled 
up my car with petrol for the return journey they refused 
to take money—it being state-owned they could not issue 
me with a bill!—and would not even accept a tip. No 
alcohol was allowed. to be served, not even with a meal. 


When we left Hungary on November 1st we had not 
seen one single Russian soldier. We were told by people 
who had watched them that the Russians had taken an 
hour to get out of Budapest. Near Gydr a Russian division 
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was in barracks with the gates locked. The fears of Com- 
munist officials then may be deduced from the fact that we 
had to refuse a Hungarian diplomat’s plea to take him, his 
wife and plenty of luggage with us across the border. We 
left with the delusion that the fight had been won. But 
Russian guns have now reconquered most of the country. 
It remains to be seen whether they will be able to enforce 
a working puppet government on Hungary. What they 
will never conquer are Hungarian hearts and minds. 


Austria; Neutral Neighbour 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRIA 


IENNA was the world’s observation post for the Hun- 

garian rising. It is still the base and clearing house 
of the world’s compassion. The city is the capital of a 
country that bought its freedom with neutrality and has 
only been free of occupation troops for a year. Austria 
juts out into the Soviet’satellite orbit (once its empire) and 
has a smaller population than London. A very small frac- 
tion of that population is communist. Early attempts by 
the Russians to win over their zone of the country with the 
aid of Austrian communists were defeated by the workers. 


When the communist Volksstimme alleged that arms and 
ammunition were being flown from Schwechat airport to 
Budapest (and the allegations were promptly taken up by 
Moscow and satellite radio stations) one could not know 
whether this was just the routine ‘calumny with the hint 
of intimidation, or whether it might not have been the 
propaganda prelude to a Russian violation of Austria’s 
neutrality—a move which the West might be impotent to 
counter. The Chancellor, Herr Raab, at once broadcast a 
denial of the reports. His speech was re-broadcast several 
times ; such repetitions are usually a sign of crisis. Repeated 
and long visits by the Russian ambassador to the Austrian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs were another sign. The govern- 
ment had the Sunday (November 4th) edition of the com- 
munist paper seized and applied for a charge of treason 
against its editors. 


Meanwhile the Austrian government had already taken 
steps in Moscow—where it appealed for a cessation of the 
Russian intervention—and in Budapest, where it denied 
that there was any Austrian intervention. It assured the 
Nagy and Soviet governments that it was not allowing 
Hungarian emigrés to enter Hungary, either armed or 
unarmed. It also invited representatives of Russia, America, 
Britain and France—the signatories of the State Treaty— 
to inspect the frontier arrangements on the spot. Here, 
incidentally, the Russian observance of Austria’s neutrality 
is as meticulous as Austria’s own. 

After the black Sunday when the Russians started the 
massacre of reconquest, the Austrian Foreign Minister, Herr 
Fig], announced the government’s intention of asking them 
to allow Red Cross aid to continue. He spoke of Austria’s 


duty as neutral and neighbour. And whatever mixture of 
feelings Austrians may once have had about the Magyars, 
it is now submerged by a wave of admiration and sympathy. 
The inability to help them achieve their freedom is made 
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material from a previous slice is drawn out, the unsupport- 
ed ore fragments and crumbles. Drawing continues, the 
‘caved’ seam settling continuously. The broken ore is 
treated in a crusher 2,000 feet below the surface, and 
carried over a quarter of a mile on conveyor belting to 
the vertical hoist shaft. After the ore has been concen- 
trated, it is pumped through a pipeline 7} miles long to 
the smelter. 

This lower-cost bulk method of mining is typical of the 
efforts made by the Inco-Mond organization to ensure for 
industry the maximum yield of metal at the lowest 
possible cost. It is only one page from a story as fascinat- 
ing and romantic as any in modern history, 
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in Gyr and Budapest, fetched the same answer every- 
where: “ Until the last Russian has left our country.” And 
we felt that they all meant it. 


The nearer we got to Budapest the more frequently we 
were stopped by armed guards of freedom fighters. They 
were young bays, students and industrial workers, very 
polite and very pleased to see us. These youngsters were 
carrying their guns not from any joy of fighting but from a 
deep conviction that they must get rid of Russian domina- 
tion and Moscow’s hated henchmen, the secret police. 


“ What will happen after your final victory ?” we kept 
asking. And again the answer was surprisingly unanimous, 
especially as concerted leadership was so obviously lacking: 
“ There should be several parties, and elections as soon 
as possible.” We then tried to find out their views on 
how far the economic changes of the present regime should 
be reversed. They left us in no doubt that they certainly 
did not want the big landlords to come back to their estates 
but that they also did not want the enforced collectivisation 
of the peasants on their newly acquired land to continue. 
And what should become of the big industrial plants which 
had been erected in recent years and were the property 
of the state ? Certainly, they should remain state-owned 
and so should all the key industries. But the rest of the 
economy should go back to its former owners, especially 
where the small man was concerned. 


In Budapest everyone seemed to be out in the streets. 
Old men and young kids, housewives and workers, gathered 
in crowds round our cars, eager to talk, eager also to try 
and get some share of almost forgotten luxuries. As we 
were passing the crowds on a bridge I pulled off my 
modestly red scarf to wave it at them and immediately 
noticed heads turning away. A young motor-cyclist who 
was showing us the way immediately whispered to me: 
“Not with a red scarf.” It is plain that if free elections 
were held this violent antagonism to Communist rule would 
have its effect on the Socialist vote. The Small Farmers’ 
Party too, which once seemed to have a chance of gaining 
a majority would now have to follow a very determined 
policy in the interests of the little man if it wanted to retain 
his support. 


Disciplined General Strike 


We were deeply impressed by the way in which Hun- 
garian youth took up arms against the Communists. In a 
hospital there were wounded boys of twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen years of age who had thrown hand grenades and 
bottles of petrol at Russian tanks or had stood in ambush 
armed with guns. We were also strongly impressed by the 
completeness and discipline of the general strike. As long 
as the resistance movement was in power all essential 
services were performed without fault. The food shops 
were open, potatoes, bread and flour seemed to be in 
sufficient supply ; there were no traces of plundering or 
demoralisation. At the central bus station where I filled 
up my car with petrol for the return journey they refused 
to take money—it being state-owned they could not issue 
me with a bill!—and would not even accept a tip. No 
alcohol was allowed to be served, not even with a meal. 

When we left Hungary on November 1st we had not 
seen one single Russian soldier. We were told by people 
who had watched them that the Russians had taken an 
hour to get out of Budapest. Near Gyér a Russian division 
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was in barracks with the gates locked. The fears of Com- 
munist officials then may be deduced from the fact that we 
had to refuse a Hungarian diplomat’s plea to take him, his 
wife and plenty of luggage with us across the border. We 
left with the delusion that the fight had been won. But 
Russian guns have now reconquered most of the country. 
It remains to be seen whether they will be able to enforce 
a working puppet government on Hungary. What they 
will never conquer are Hungarian hearts and minds. 


Austria; Neutral Neighbour 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRIA 


IENNA was the world’s observation post for the Hun- 

garian rising. It is still the base and clearing house 
of the world’s compassion. The city is the capital of a 
country that bought its freedom with neutrality and has 
only been free of occupation troops for a year. Austria 
juts out into the Soviet’satellite orbit (once its empire) and 
has a smaller population than London. A very small frac- 
tion of that population is communist. Early attempts by 
the Russians to win over their zone of the country with the 
aid of Austrian communists were defeated by the workers. 


When the communist Volksstimme alleged that arms and 
ammunition were being flown from Schwechat airport to 
Budapest (and the allegations were promptly taken up by 
Moscow and satellite radio stations) one could not know 
whether this was just the routine ‘calumny with the hint 
of intimidation, or whether it might not have been the 
propaganda prelude to a Russian violation of Austria’s 
neutrality—a move which the West might be impotent to 
counter. The Chancellor, Herr Raab, at once broadcast a 
denial of the reports. His speech was re-broadcast several 
times ; such repetitions are usually a sign of crisis. Repeated 
and long visits by the Russian ambassador to the Austrian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs were another sign. The govern- 
ment had the Sunday (November 4th) edition of the com- 
munist paper seized and applied for a charge of treason 
against its editors. 


Meanwhile the Austrian government had already taken 
steps in Moscow—where it appealed for a cessation of the 
Russian intervention—and in Budapest, where it denied 
that there was any Austrian intervention. It assured the 
Nagy and Soviet governments that it was not allowing 
Hungarian emigrés to enter Hungary, either armed or 
unarmed. It also invited representatives of Russia, America, 
Britain and France—the signatories of the State Treaty— 
to inspect the frontier arrangements on the spot. Here, 
incidentally, the Russian observance of Austria’s neutrality 
is as meticulous as Austria’s own. 

After the black Sunday when the Russians started the 
massacre of reconquest, the Austrian Foreign Minister, Herr 
Figl, announced the government’s intention of asking them 
to allow Red Cross aid to continue. He spoke of Austria’s 
duty as neutral and neighbour. And whatever mixture of 
feelings Austrians may once have had about the Magyars, 
it is now submerged by a wave of admiration and sympathy. 
The inability to help them achieve their freedom is made 
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more bitter by geographical proximity. What adds further 
to the bitterness is the feeling that the free countries might 
have brought their united moral pressure to bear on the 
Russians but for the Anglo-French action in Egypt (which 
has an almost uniformly bad press). But though there is 
some rhetoric, the passionate participation of the people in 
the Hungarian events is a fact. The shopkeeper talks know- 
ledgeably of guerillas ; the garage-man tells one the latest 
news and adds his view that “ that system will not survive 
our generation.” Even children are distracted from their 
Red Indian stories and ask questions of those who cannot 
long stay away from the wireless. 


Cyprus Over Greece 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Greek Prime Minister, Mr Karamanlis, has gone to 

New York to argue his country’s case on Cyprus before 
the United Nations. He leaves behind him a country that 
appears to be obsessed with the problem. Reminders of 
Greece’s preoccupation, which absorbs the Athenian press 
(and sends up its circulation), crop up everywhere and all 
the time. In the waiting-room at Athens airport there are 
lurid leaflets denouncing British “repression” in Cyprus. 
At the military parade in Salonica on the anniversary of the 
day, sixteen years ago, when Papagos said “No” to 
Mussolini, a solitary voice in the crowd near the royal re- 
viewing stand suddenly shouts “ Eoka.” The word is 
scrawled everywhere across the sides of buildings ; one may 
come across it, too, at a bend in the road, painted boldly on 
a wall in the middle of the remote Rhodian countryside. 
And when, on Delos—once, as Apollo’s birthplace, the most 
sacred of Greek islands, now uninhabited, shadeless and 
given over to its ruins—one climbs to the highest point to 
view the encompassing Cyclades, there is “‘ Eoka ” scratched 
faintly in the rock. fi 

To a considerable extent all this agitation has been arti- 
ficially whipped up by successive governments as a stick 
with which to beat the British, by opposition politicians as a 
stick with which to beat the government, and by both as a 
distraction from the pressing problems that face the Greeks 
in their own backyard. To be fair, the present government 
has not a bad record on the domestic front. It has failed 
to grapple with the crucial problem of the recurrent budget 
deficit, but this summer it has worked energetically and 
successfully to hold down the cost of living ; the investment 
programme has been considerably slowed down this year, 
but this is probably due as much to American prompting 
as to the government’s foreign preoccupations. 

Mr Karamanlis would undoubtedly prefer to concentrate 
on domestic problems. The trouble is that the genie whom 
the politicians of all parties have united in conjuring up 
has now got out of hand ; he is no longer the servant but the 
master of those who summoned him. The present govern- 
ment feels compelled by the popular pressure which it and 
its predecessors have built up to strike truculent attitudes 
over Cyprus ; but it has gone a long way in its search for 
a compromise solution. It has been roundly attacked 
for its pains by opposition politicians who are convinced 
that the road to power in Athens runs through Nicosia. 
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But Greece’s preoccupation over Cyprus cannot be dis- 
missed simply as the outcome of the self-centred manceuyres 
of Athenian politicians. There is more to it than that. There 
is the genuine conviction of many ordinary Greeks tha: 
Cyprus is Greek and should belong to the mother country 
These people deplore the excesses of Athens radio. They are 
embarrassed when their English friends ask them to trans- 
late the rude remarks about the British that are now scrawled 
on so many Greek walls ; they try to dismiss these epithets 
as the work of thoughtless youths, and one feels it would 
almost be in bad taste to point out that someone must hay: 
deliberately taught them to brand the British as assassins 

If one inquires why it is that the Greeks now feel so much 
more violently about Cyprus than they seemed to do five 
years ago, the answer comes pat that, until Mr Hopkinson’; 
famous “ Never,” they assumed that the British Govern- 
ment would hand over Cyprus in its own good time, and 
were therefore prepared to wait patiently. For most Greeks 
the roots of their friendship with this country go deep ; in 
their present falling-out with Britain they tend to revert to 
the peculiar bitterness that is comnion in quarrels between 
old friends. Unfortunately, thoughtful Greeks have little 
practical guidance to offer on the best way out of the present 
deadend. They plead eloquently for some “ gesture” by 
Britain that would restore Greek confidence in its good faith, 
but when they are pressed to describe this gesture more 
precisely, vagueness creeps into the conversation. 


Turkey’s Part 


In dealing with the third party to the quarrel, Turkey, 
the Greeks are no more helpful. Most of them think that 
Turkey’s fear for its security, should Cyprus pass into Greek 
hands, is a put-up job, in view of the many Greek islands 
that hug the Turkish shore so much more closely already ; 
Cos, for instance, is only four miles from the mainland, and 
in parts of the island it is impossible to see the blue strip 
of water intervening between the Greek island and the 
Anatolian hills. The Greeks forget that the Dodecanese are, 
by treaty, demilitarised, and that Cyprus commands 
Turkey’s vitally important port of Iskenderun. Responsible 
Greeks will admit privately that their government made 2 
grave mistake in not trying to reach an accommodation with 
the Turks some years ago. Now relations are at such a 
low ebb that the Greek Foreign Minister, Mr Averof, fee!s 
bound to confess that bilateral negotiations between the two 
countries would be pointless ; and the Greeks are becoming 
seriously worried at the use to which the Turks intend to 
put their press campaign alleging Greek discrimination 
against Turkish minorities in Western Thrace. 

Mr Karamanlis, in leading the Greek delegation at Uno, 
is risking his immediate political future. If he comes back 
with completely empty pockets he is unlikely to survive 
in office ; even before he set out, his small parliamentar\ 
majority showed signs of crumbling away. The only doub' 
is whether another coalition or a general election would 
follow. In eithér case, the chief question is whether Greece's 
angry frustration over Cyprus will cause it to turn left 
Spokesmen for the present government maintain, no doubt 
perfectly sincerely, that it will not contemplate leaving Nato 
But they add that if public opinion became very moved- 
and the Greeks, they add, are a highly emotional Mediter 
ranean people—the government, whatever its complexion, 
might have to bow before the storm. Whether this is 2 
gentle threat as well as a friendly warning, one cannot tell. 
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Many of the world’s most 
powerful fighting aircraft 
are powered by 
Armstrong Siddeley 

aero engines 
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SAPPHIRE VIPER 
1 HAWKER HUNTER 14 MACCHI M.B.326 (ITALY) 
2 GLOSTER JAVELIN 15 SNCASO TRIDENT (FRANCE) 
3 HANDLEY PAGE VICTOR 16 HUNTING-PERCIVAL JET-PROVOST 
4 ENGLISH ELECTRIC P.1 (PROTOTYPES) 17 IKARUS G.A, AIRCRAFT (YUGOSLAVIA) 
5 P.16 (SWITZERLAND) 18 JINDIVIK PILOTLESS TARGET AIRCRAFT 
6 SNCASO VAUTOUR (FRANCE) 19 DASSAULT MIRAGE M.D.550 (FRANCE) 
J.65 SAPPHIRE MAMBA 
7 REPUBLIC THUNDERSTREAK F84F (U.S.A.) 20 BREGUET VULTUR (FRANCE) 
8 REPUBLIC THUNDERFLASH RF-84F (U.S.A.) 21 SHORT SEAMEW 


9 MARTIN B.57 (U.S.A.) 
10 NORTH AMERICAN FJ-4 FURY (U.S.A.) 


DOUBLE MAMBA 


22 FAIREY GANNET 
11 GRUMMAN FI1F-1 (U.S.A.) 


12 DOUGLAS A4D-1 SKYHAWK (U.S.A.) PYTHON 
13 LOCKHEED F-104 (U.S.A.) 23 WESTLAND WYVERN 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 


COVENTRY & BROCKWORTH 


Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns yesterday's dreams into present-day realities 
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HIS PICTURE of M.V. “‘ Perpetua” both conceals and 
freien an exciting breakaway from traditional 
boat-building practice. “Perpetua” Jooks like an 

ey orthodox seagoing motor cruiser — but there’s a vital 

:¥ difference. The hull is moulded in one piece — the mould 

working in much the same way as a _ housewife’s 

jelly-shape; and it consists mainly of glass-fibre sheet, 

and polyester resin—for which Monsanto supplies 
vay raw materials. 

+: For these raw materials, Monsanto goes back to 

sources even more basic: Maleic and Phthalic Anhydride 
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“* Perpetua’s”’ hull was built by Halmatic Ltd. Halmatic are moulding 56-foot hulls for 
service in Venezuela, Singapore and the Persian Gulf. Another moulded hull is being 
fitted out as a twin-screw Pilot’s launch, to the order of the Southampton Harbour Board. 
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originate in the coal mine; and Styrene Monomer comes 
from oil. ; 

Polyester resins can be used to mould boat-hulls, 
car-bodies and caravans which will not deteriorate with 
corrosion or weathering; which never need painting — 
for the colour is in the material; which are strong, light 
and easy to repair. The full scope of polyester resins is 
not easily predictable. There are hundreds of possible 
applications for them...and as many more advantages. 


They’re just another way Monsanto brings a better 
future closer. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
bring a better future closer 


If you (as a manufacturer) are interested in chemicals, it will pay you to get in touch with Monsanto. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 179 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.! and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 


In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals 
(Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private Ltd., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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First Reckoning for Suez 


T= is the essence of the Suez reckoning. Every 
day since the cease-fire in Egypt has altered the 
estimates of ships and equipment sunk in the canal ; 
the guesses, official and unofficial, of the period it will 
take to restore navigation have varied from as much 
as 12 months or more down to Mr Macmillan’s repeti- 
tion of an Egyptian boast that it might be done in six to 
eight weeks. 

Any attempt to reckon the orders of magnitude of 
the additional costs that the last fortnight will have 
imposed upon the British economy, therefore, depends 
upon the assumptions one adopts about the time it 
will take to clear the canal (the resources that could be 
assembled for this job are examined on page §74). 
The estimates below are based upon two alternative 
assumptions, to give a range of possible cost ; these 
might be called optimistic and pessimistic, since the 
one may not be quite the best and the other is certainly 
not the worst. The first is that normal traffic through 
the canal can be restored in three months’ time ; the 
second is that this will take nine months. It is assumed 
in both cases that in three months’ time the Iraq 
Petroleum Company should be able to move about 40 
per cent of its normal supplies through the pipelines, by 
simply repairing pipes—and that full throughput can 
be restored in about nine months, by repairing the 
pumping stations. 

In the simple arithmetic of oil shortage, the difference 
between these optimistic and pessimistic assumptions 
is broadly a matter of duration, not degree. Either 
points inexorably to a cut of about 20 per cent in oil 
supplies to Western Europe. Optimistically, this might 
last, say, three months from the time it has to be 
imposed—perhaps four or five weeks from now, when 
stocks approach danger levels in Britain, though some 
other countries look to be moving faster. On the 
Pessimistic assumption, rationing might not be over 
much before next September. 


A 20 per cent cut in oil supplies means only a 2 per 
cent cut in total fuel supplies to British industry— 
which this year seems to have been using rather more 
fuel in producing hardly any more goods. On the more 
optimistic time table, at least, it seems doubtful whether 
this alone need retard industrial activity very much. 
The same can broadly be said where oil is used as a 
raw material for chemicals, and about such industrial 
materials as are imported from east of Suez, over the 
next three months or so. Even in this short period, 
the reduction in capacity to export that must come 
about from the longer voyages ships have to make (even 
though they may travel rather more fully loaded than 
usual) might affect output rather more directly. Season- 
ally, production is usually high in November, down in 
December because of Christmas, up again in January 
and February. On the optimistic assumption, the worst 
one need practically fear now might be rather less than 
the normal recovery of output in the New Year. The 
seasonally corrected index, that is to say, might slip a 
point or two from the level it has been jogging around 
for the last 15-18 months. 

* 


If the disruption of trade lasted six months beyond 
that, all these marginal restrictions might begin to pinch 
trade rather harder. But still the main effect of Suez 
on the level of industrial activity might be counted in 
growth forgone, rather than in a large actual reduction ; 
it is possible that production might decline by two 
per cent or so during the next nine months. This 
would mean considerable under-employment of 
capacity, raising fixed costs ; the prices of oil and of 
certain commodities are beginning to rise, while freights 
are already shooting up. These may be significant addi- 
tions to Britain’s industrial costs. 

This prospect of continued stagnation in output, or 
possibly of slight decline—set against the resumed 
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growth that the Chancellor has been affecting to discern 
for months and which less credulous observers thought 
he might be persuaded to encourage in a few months 
time—constitutes one real effect of Suez on the budget 
prospect. If disinflation will have been carried through 
at the price of perhaps £450 million of extra goods 
that industry could have produced this year, Suez, on 
the pessimistic assumption, might cost about the same 
in potential production forgone. 


* 


Little light has yet been shed from official sources 
on these matters. Last Monday the Minister of Supply, 
Mr Reginald Maudling, estimated that in the current 
fiscal year the additional budgetary expenditure arising 
from the intervention in the Middle East after the end 
of July would “not be likely to exceed something 
between £35 million and £45 million,” which the 
Chancellor, later in the debate, widened to £50 million. 
Mr Maudling affirmed that this figure was “ not large 
enough, particularly in the light of the present level of 
savings, to upset in any way the disinflationary balance 
of the budget.” On this theme the Chancellor went 
further: aside from the direct Suez outlays, he still saw 
no reason why his originally estimated surplus of £460 
million “ above-line ” should not be “ largely realised.” 
This presumably means that he expects the year to 
end with a surplus of between {410-425 million— 
despite the fact that up to November roth the above- 
line account had deteriorated by £197 million, whereas 
over a full year it was originally expected to improve by 
£63 million. 

On the wider questions, all the Ministers kept to the 
self-evident. The fact that there is still confidence that 
present economic policy may prove to be sufficiently 
disinflationary, in spite of the added budgetary costs 
and probable loss of tax revenue, could mean, however, 
that the Government is privately taking a pessimistic 
view of the wider, non-budgetary effects. For the more 
considerable any general dislocation proves to be, the 
more likely is it that the disinflationary effects of this 
crisis may balance or even outweigh the inflationary 
ones—so long as the dislocation lasts. 


Towards Oil Rationing 


_* taking as much oil as possible from the Western 
Hemisphere, all of the deliveries of Arabian oil 
through Tapline to the eastern Mediterranean, and as 
much from the Persian Gulf as the remaining tanker 
tonnage will carry round the Cape, Europe may be able 
to obtain perhaps 80 per cent of its normal supplies, 
Extra shipments are already moving to Europe from 
the Caribbean, Dut the fully-integrated operation for 
emergency supplies, which had been planned with the 
backing of the American government, cannot now be 
implemented. And, as an American note on page 600 
shows, American consumers are not going to be rationed 
in order to free supplies for Europe. The current 
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prospect is that Europe may be able to import about 7 
million tons a month : about 4 million tons a month 
from the United States and the Caribbean, 1! million 
tons through Tapline to the eastern Mediterranean, and 
2-3 million tons a month round the Cape. The Govern- 
ment has already made it clear that all European coun- 
tries are expected to share equally the burden of the 
cut in supplies, but we could hardly expect them to bear 
more. None of the oil delivered through Tap- 
line, in any case, can be sent to Britain or France. 

This means that the present, concerted cuts of to 
per cent in sales to consumers throughout Western 
Europe will not be enough for long. The American 
crude oil that Europe is buying to make up supplies 
from the Middle East gives a higher proportion of fuel 
oil ; moreover, the operating flexibility of refineries will 
presumably be used to maintain the yield of black oils 
as high as possible at the expense of high grade gasoline, 
I: seems unlikely, therefore, that supplies of fuel oil need 
be reduced more than 20 per cent ; but possible that 
motor spirit supplies might have to be cut rather more 
than this. 

Such a cut in petrol supplies clearly means rationing 
—and fairly short commons for the motorist who drives 
purely for pleasure. Transport services, agriculture, 
and industry buy more than half the motor spirit con- 
sumed in Britain, and the first two, at least, cannot be 
cut very sharply. If transport supplies were cut 10 per 
cent, agriculture still allowed to escape restriction, and 
industry cut by 20 per cent of its motor spirit supplies, 
motoring in private cars would have to face a cut of 
about a third in its total supplies. 


* 


A cut of 20 per cent in black oil supplies to industry 
could not be carried through successfully without some 
scale of priorities, formal or informal. Many industries 
use practically no fuel oil at all, while others such as 
steel and glass depend quite heavily upon it; among 
those that burn oil, moreover, the possibilities of 
switching to other fuels vary a good deal, while the 
sheer tonnages that certain major industries consume 
would affect the balance of any allocation scheme very 
sharply. Leaving out the refineries, one may illustrate 
this last point simply enough : if fuel oil supplies to 
the iron and steel industry were cut only 10 per cent 
within a general reduction of 20 per cent in total sup- 
plies, the rest of industry would have to make do, in 
total, with about 25 per cent less oil. 

Several of the industrial groups that use significant 
tonnages of fuel oil—steel, glass, and non-ferrous 
metals—sell their products mainly to other industries 
in which activity is unlikely to be significantly affected 
by oil shortage; on this count, demand for their 
products may tighten. In steel, given the industry's 
ability to shift the product pattern of its output within 
limits, and its rather more limited chance of switching 
from oil to other liquid fuels or gas—and given, 10°, 
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the exceptionally high level of steel stocks in the hands 
of consumers—it might be possible to get by without 
giving steel much priority, on optimistic assumptions 
about restoring oil supplies. Glass furnaces offer even 
less technical flexibility—in switching to other fuels or 
in rate of firing—and glass is not a material of which 
anybody ordinarily carries large stocks. So this indus- 
try might require priority in oil supplies even if the 
restriction lasted no more than three months. 

How far certain consumers will need priority, there- 
fore, depends once again largely upon the time-table. 
Others should find it more easy, if inconvenient, to 
make up reductions in their oil supplies with other 
fuels. . Total coal stocks throughout the country are 
still about two million tons higher than a year ago. 
Capacity exists to increase gas supplies to industry in 
some areas—though a few industrial areas are depen- 
dent upon coke-oven gas from the steel industry, which 
could thus transfer its own oil shortage neatly to gas 
consumers outside. Output of creosote-pitch and tar, 
again, could probably be increased slightly, and perhaps 
diverted from uses other than as a fuel. 


Oil and the Trade Balance 


Britain is importing 20 per cent less oil, will this 

save money ? A first guess suggests that it may cost 
nearly as much. At present, it costs little more to land 
crude oil from the Western Hemisphere in Europe than 
it did to bring crude from the Persian Gulf via Suez. 
Crude is selling in the Gulf of Mexico for about {£7 a 
ton, and at the spot tanker rates ruling this week costs 
over {£6 a ton to land in Britain ; before the canal was 
blocked, Middle East crude cost about {5 a ton, but 
over {8 a ton to carry to Europe. The increases to 
be reckoned with in replacing oil from the Persian Gulf 
with oil from America, therefore, will arise from prob- 
able rises in prices of refined petroleum products, crude 
oil, and tanker freights—plus the extent to which 
Middle East crude has to be replaced by American pro- 
ducts. In the first six months of this year Britain spent 
£188 million on oil imports, of which £56 million was 
spent on imports of crude and products from the 
Western Hemisphere. Until the Suez Canal is open 
again it seems likely that at least half of Britain’s 
imports, or nearly twice as much as before, will have 
to come from the Western Hemisphere. 

This time there is no shortage of refinery capacity, 
and many European refiners will prefer to buy crude oil, 
rather than products, from the United States and 
Venezuela. But although crude oil stocks in the United 
States are plentiful at the moment, a continued rise in 
the demand for American crude will bring pressure for 
higher crude prices. So even if a higher proportion of 
the additional supplies is taken in the form of crude oil, 
one ought perhaps to assume that a doubling of total 
imports from the Western Hemisphere will mean a 
doubling of the bill—from about £30 million a quarter 

to £60 million. Rising product prices and rising tanker 
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freights are likely to offset the advantage of taking a 
higher proportion of crude oil. It seems, therefore, that 
to import about 20 per cent less oil Britain may have to 
spend over go per cent of the money it had been spend- 
ing. And Britain’s own oil exports must be counted as 
declining by about 20 per cent. 


* 


The effect of the oil switch on the visible balance of 
trade, therefore, may not be considerable one way or the 
other—except in dollars. But the disruption will also 
affect the invisible earnings of the British oil companies 
operating in the Middle East. During the first half of 
this year British companies controlled just over one- 
third of the oil produced in the Middle East. If supplies 
for local consumption in the Middle East and for distri- 
bution East of Suez are maintained, and if 16 million 
tons is shipped through «Iapline and 25 to 35 million 
tons round the Cape, Middle East production as a whole 
will fall by about 40 per cent, from 176 million tons 
a year to 100 to 110 million tons a year. The 474 per 
cent British interest in Iraq production, which is the 
most directly affected, and the lack of British participa- 
tion in Tapline, the only short route to the Mediter- 
ranean still open, will put at least as big a burden on the 
British companies as on their American competitors. 

On this reasoning the British companies must expect 
to lose at least 25 million tons, and probably more, of 
the 62 million tons of annual production they control 
in the Middle East. At an fob price of about {5 a ton, 
this means a loss of about {£125 million a year in 
revenue. Half of this will be lost through the cutting 
of the IPC pipelines to the Mediterranean ; the rest of 
the cut will fall on Kuwait, and possibly Iran and 
Qatar. Apart from royalty payments, the costs of oil 
production are largely fixed, and cannot be expected 
to decline much with output, so that oil profits are 
likely to decline more sharply than total revenue. Even 
the royalty payments—as in Iraq and Iran, where mini- 
mum outputs are guaranteed—may pose new problems 
when output falls. 

The royalties paid to Iraq last year, which are equiva- 
lent to the profit retained by the oil companies operat- 
ing there, were over {70 million. The share of the 
British companies was probably of the order of £35 
million, and it is difficult to see how much profit at all 
can be made during the next few months. In Kuwait, 
the British share last year was £50 million, and if pro- 
duction is cut by a fifth, the loss of earnings could not 
be much less than {20 million a year. In sum the 
British oil companies might lose some £35 million a 
quarter in revenue and about {15 million a quarter 
in profits. 

It is quite impossible to estimate the effect of the 
Suez disruption on Britain’s net earnings from dry-cargo 
shipping services. The main factors which will influence 
these earnings are known ; their relative emphasis is not. 
Dry cargo shipping earned a net £64 million in the first 
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half of 1956; of this a net £17 million was earned in 
dollars. But the net earnings of British shipping have 
recently been the product of a deficit on tramp cargoes 
more than offset by profits on liner operations. It 1s 
evident that freight rates will continue to rise sharply, 
and that tramp freight rates will rise more sharply than 
liner rates. Whether this will raise or lower Britain’s net 
earnings depends on the share of trade carried by tramps 
as opposed to liners, and the extent to which this 
balance is changed by rerouting. Earnings would cer- 
tainly be lowered if much British tonnage formerly 
employed in carrying foreign cargoes has to be diverted 
to carrying British imports round the Cape or remains 
requisitioned for long. The same considerations will 
affect the net dollar earnings of British shipping. 

The cost of improvising oil supplies, therefore, may 
not make much difference to the visible trade balance— 
Britain will be paying about as much for 20 per cent 
less oil. In dry cargo trade, imports will be affected 
before exports, but subsequehtly the disruption may 
affect imports about as much as exports, since much 
the same proportion of both inward and outward trade 
(just under 25 per cent) used to pass via Suez. The 
emergency may also have some adverse effect on the 
terms of trade. On the invisible account, Britain may 
suffer a loss of about {£15 million a quarter from oil 





eee months of hard bargaining, the trade negotia- 
tions between Britain and Australia have produced 
an agreement that does credit to two countries that are 
each other’s best customers (and earns a special tribute 
for those who have negotiated it). Australia has tem- 
pered its claims, and Britain has accepted most of 
Australia’s case. Australia contended that the preferen- 
tial arrangements negotiated at Ottawa in 1932 had 
become of greater value to Britain than to itself. Last 
year, for example, nine-tenths of Britain’s exports to 
Australia enjoyed preferential tariffs, and the average 
margin of preference was 15 per cent. One-quarter 
of Britain’s imports from Australia enjoyed pre- 
ference, and the average margin was less than 
10 per cent. 

An arithmetic approach, however, has little meaning, 
as both countries recognised. It ignores Britain’s long- 
term contracts for the purchase of Australian meat and 
sugar, which are preferential arrangemients of a different 
kind. It also ignores the fact that Britain grants Aus- 
tralia duty-free entry, plus a modest preference on some 
items, whereas Australia grants preferences on a high 
tariff. But the balance of preferential advantage remains 
with Britain. 

This balance could not be counter-weighted by 
increasing the preference on Australian goods. 
Preferences on primary commodities are of limited 
value, and higher preferences were in any case ruled 
out by Britain’s obligations under the General Agree- 


A Preference Trimmed 
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company earnings in the Middle East, less any extra 
net earnings on rising tanker freights, but plus anything 
the country might lose on net shipping earnings as q 
result of the rise in dry cargo freights. 

But the really heavy addition to the country’s bills 
comes on the dollar account. Before the emergency al! 
the oil companies operating in Britain, whether British 
or American, were managing to hold the average dollar 
content of their imports, including supplies from th: 
Western Hemisphere, down to 30 per cent or less of 
the total cost. But with the exception of part of the 
freight charge, almost all the extra £30 million a quarter 
that the extra oil from the Western Hemisphere is liable 
to cost will have to be paid in dollars. Moreover, 75 
per cent of the price of oil formerly sold by British- 
controlled companies in the Middle East to Europe and 


its dependencies, which can no longer be delivered, was 


in effect paid for in gold, owing to Britain’s situation in 
the European Payments Union ; the same applies to 
Britain’s exports of refined products to Europe. So the 
dollar cost of doing without Suez is liable to be rather 
formidable—perhaps {£25 million a quarter for 
purchases of extra oil from the Western Hemisphere, 
plus possibly another £20-£25 million a quarter for the 
loss of the “ hard currency ” element in sales of British 
oil to Europe. 





ment on Tariffs and Trade. The remedy could lie only 
in some reduction of preference on British goods. Aus- 
tralia sought that reduction not simply on grounds of 
equity ; it hoped to secure more favourable treatment 
for Australian products in certain foreign markets if it 
could offer a reduction in the standard (most favoured 
nation) rate of duty on foreign goods in return. The 
further hope—if exports could indeed be expanded in 
that way—was that its import restrictions could be lifted 
sooner. 

How far Australia would go in demanding narrower 
preferences turned in part on Britain’s attitude to 
Australia’s second grievance. Before the war, Britain 
imported about 1} million tons (wheat equivalent) of 
Australian wheat and flour a year; in the last 
three years imports have averaged only about 
530,000 tons. Australia’s shipments have been 
squeezed partly by the subsidised expansion of British 
production and partly by subsidised competition from 
French and other exporters. A low-cost producer nor- 
mally able to fend for itself, Australia argued that such 
restriction of its opportunities in the British wheat 
market was demonstrably unfair. 

On both counts Australia has every reason to be 
satisfied with the British response. In the new agree- 
ment, which is to run initially for five years from now, 
Australia obtains the right to lower the margin of 
preference, but undertakes to maintain a minimum 
margin on goods of interest to Britain. On items carry- 
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ing a preferential duty of not more than 1o per cent ad 
valorem, the minimum margin of preference will be 74 
per cent ; above 10 per cent the minimum margin will 
be 10 per cent. At present the minimum margins of 
preference are generally 12}, 15 and 174 per cent, 
according to the rate of duty. Items which now have a 
minimum margin of less than 74 per cent will not be 
further reduced. 

In addition, the minimum margin of preference on 
all by-law items of the Australian tariff, and on nearly 
fifty other items, will in future be 74 per cent, whatever 
the preferential duty. As the items affected here are 
capital goods, Australia will presumably not be slow 
to cut the cost of goods which are important to its 
development, but which do not compete directly with 
domestic industries. Apart from these items and goods 
that are the subject of a report by the Tariff Board, 
Australia undertakes to consult Britain before reducing 
any margins of preference to the minimum. 

The Customs by-law procedure enables the 
administration to suspend the duty on the import 
of a particular item of equipment not made in Australia, 
if it is satisfied that the equipment is not available in 
Britain, or not available within a reasonable time. 
Before the decision is taken, however, the British 
government has the right to express its views. It is 
understood that Australia does not intend to operate 
this procedure any less strictly than in the past, and it 
has evidently dropped any idea of eliminating altogether 
the duties on certain items of capital goods. 

The only substantial change in Britain’s obligations 
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lies in the “ desire and expectation ” of the two govern- 
ments that sales on commercial terms of Australian 
wheat and flour in Britain shall not fall below 750,000 
tons a year (wheat equivalent), or below any smaller 
quantity that the Australian Wheat Board may offer. 
Though the British millers will not relish this further 
encroachment of their freedom, the official view is that 
they can be expected to observe the arrangement in the 
same sense that they have observed a similar informal 
obligation to take up 1} million tons a year of the 
domestic crop. The arrangement has the merit of 
meeting Australia’s wishes at no cost to the consumer ; 
it is rightly intended that countervailing duties on 
imports of subsidised foreign wheat should be used only 
as a last resort. 

It will be some time before British exporters feel the 
effect of the concessions that Australia has secured. The 
Commonwealth government proposes to introduce in 
the spring legislation empowering it to reduce the 
preferential margins to. the new minima. With these 
powers up its sleeve, the government can then start 
negotiations with foreign countries. Progress is bound 
to be slow, and the preferences will not necessarily come 
down to the minimum. Even with the existing prefer- 
ences, many of which are well above the minima, 
Britain’s share of the Australian market is tending to 
decline. But it should still be possible for Britain’s 
exports to grow in total as the Australian market 
grows. If that cannot be done behind a minimum rate 
of preference of 74 and 10 per cent, what chance have 
British exports in a European free market ? 








Business Notes 








Clearing the Canal 


T will be some time yet before the full nature and scale 
I of the task involved in clearing the Suez Canal can 
emerge. The latest of many estimates is that at least 27 
ships have been sunk between Port Said and the Red Sea 
entrance, of which ro lie in the channel of the canal itself. 
The bridges at El Firdan and Ismailia have been destroyed. 
The bulk of the Canal Company’s floating equipment and 
shore based installations, including its own salvage gear, has 
been sunk or damaged. And it appears, too, that the 
Egyptians have been putting pressure on the crews of the 
12 merchant ships trapped in the canal to abandon them. 

But what sort of salvage problem the sunken ships and 
bridges represent and how many more obstructions there 
are or may finally be (the present count of 27 ships sunk 


includes 20 vessels located in the area under Anglo-French 
control and a minimum of seven, south of Port Said, beyond 
the cease-fire line) must await the first full detailed survey 
on the spot. Even when that first stage in the operation can 
be tackled is at present shrouded in uncertainty. It is clear, 
however, that previous optimistic estimates of the time the 
job will take must be raised quite substantially, even on the 
rather doubtful assumption that all the technical resources 
that are available and could be applied are in fact put to 
work. From its purely technical aspect, the task is not 
beyond the salvage capacity now available in the area or on 
call, but the bulk of that capacity is British. The Admiralty 
has been assembling a sizeable force and it has already 
started work in the Port Said area. 

At present the Navy has eleven assorted salvage vessels, 
with other equipment, in Port Said. It is mustering a 


further force of 35 ships including civilian craft, most of 
which are in fact Admiralty ships on peace-time charter to 
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private contractors. The bulk of this large armada was 
specially built during the war in preparation for the task of 
clearing harbours and waterways on the continent and 
around the Mediterranean as fighting receded. As the work 
diminished in the years after the war (it has not ceased even 
yet) these ships were either leased for civilian use or placed 
in the “mothball” fleet. They were designed to tackle 
exactly the kind of problem that will now be encountered 
in the canal ; that is the principal reason why Britain is now 
relatively so well-off in resources and experienced crews for 
this kind of salvage work. 


Politics and Salvage 


ECISIONS about who is to clear the canal will probably 
D not be decided on technical factors alone. The present 
political atmosphere has already led the United Nations 
Organisation to commission a Dutch firm, L. Smit and 
Company of Rotterdam, with Danish and possibly other 
associates, to take control of operations. Smit and its 
appointed Danish associate, Svitzers, are the leading salvage 
contractors on the Continent. They have a substantial fleet 
and they also had much experience of clearing ports blocked 
during the last war. But inevitably the resources they are 
able to call upon are much more limited than the British 
Admiralty now has at its disposal, and it will take some time, 
too, before their fleets can be assembled in the canal area. 


* 


Without the help of British salvage capacity, therefore, 
the task of clearing the Suez Canal would be formidable. 
Fortunately, the weather in the canal zone is almost perfect 
for salvage operations. But this is the only intrinsically 
favourable factor. The canal is a thin, straggling strip of 
water, 100 miles or so in length and in places not much more 
than 60 to 70 yards wide. So it may be difficult to pass more 
than the lightest vessels down the canal in order to broach the 
work at more than one place at a time. By far the bulk of the 
equipment, moreover, British or otherwise, lies to the north 
of the canal. Svitzers operates a salvage station at Aden, and 
there is a limited amount of salvage equipment further east 
at Karachi, Calcutta and Colombo which might be called in. 
But there is a tidal falt of almost six feet every six hours at 
the southern end which could lead to a serious problem of 
silting. If obstructions have been placed at certain points 
near the canal entrance it would be possible for mud to 
shift into the canal channel fairly quickly—as the Germans 
were aware during the war. Modern dredging equipment 
would not find that an overwhelming task, but dredgers 
would have to be brought to the Red Sea first. 

Elsewhere in the canal there is barely any tidal movement. 
Although salvage technique makes considerable use of tidal 
lift there are many other ways of raising sunken objects. 
But there are not all that many “ camels ” and other heavy- 
duty, direct-lift vessels outside Britain. Clearly. shipping 
companies must now count the Suez route as out for rather 
longer than the three months suggested in last week’s 
official warning. Unless the political element in the present 
situation is cleared up satisfactorily, they may have to reckon 
on a period perhaps three or four times as long. 
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Reinforcements for the Reserves ? 


1—Credit Lines at the IMF 


N his speech last Monday the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer referred to the effect of the new burdens 
on the gold reserves, and declared that these “ have behind 
them very substantial available reserves which can, | 
believe, be brought into play.” There are three possible 
reinforcements that spring to mind. The first is the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Britain now stands all square 
with the fund ; its loan of $300 million of 1947-48 has 
been discharged by purchases of sterling by Brazil, Japan, 
the Netherlands and Turkey and by the repurchase by 
Britain in 1954 of the outstanding $112 million. The 
fund’s present holding of sterling is therefore now at the 
equivalent of $1,064 million, which was the amount paid 
in sterling as Britain’s initial capital subscription. 

Britain’s total quota is $1,300 million ; $236 million was 
paid in gold in addition to the sterling. Access to this gold 
tranche is now granted by the fund with little formality. 
In addition, it has been the policy of the Fund in recent 
years to permit “when necessary ” additional drawings up 
to 25 per cent of the quota. The available reinforcement to 
Britain’s reserves from the fund, then, seems to be at least 
$236 million and possibly $561 million. 


II—Dollar Securities Taily 


The second possible reinforcement of the reserve would 
come from a sale in the United States of the dollar 
securities that used to be pledged as collateral against the 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
were freed when that loan was repaid in 1951. When 
the loan was raised the securities in question were valued 
at about $400 million. Given the rise that has since 
occurred in American equity prices, their value must now 
be in the neighbourhood of $1,000 million. In July of 
last year a question was put in Parliament suggesting that 
the value of these securities might be as much as $2,000 
million ; the questioner was assured that the true total 
was “less than half that figure.” If these securities are 
to be realised in any substantial amount, it would obviously 
call for a joint enterprise on the part of the United Kingdom 
Government on the one hand and the New York financial 
community on the other. 

The third possible reinforcement, but one which would 
obviously be brought in only in the direst necessity, would 
be the requisitioning of United Kingdom residents’ dollar 
securities, the total cf which is known to have expanded 
spectacularly since the end of the war, and particularly 
since 1951. These dollar stocks are readily available, 4s 
the titles aré deposited with authorised depositaries and their 
mobilisation would offer very little technical difficulty— 
though it would strike a formidable blow at London as 29 
international capital market. Of the three choices, priori!y 


would obviously be given to the first, namely, the assistance 
from the IMF. 


II1I—Invoke the Waiver ? 


Just possibly, a further relief for the reserve mighi b¢ 
secured by invoking the waiver on the payment of ‘lc 
interest due on December 31st next on the United States 
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At Schiphol Airport 
near Amsterdam, 

Yale Trucks load cargo 
with maximum speed 
and handling ease. 


At transport 
terminals, 


warehouses 





and 


factories... 





YALE TRUCKS 


SAVE TIME, SPACE AND MANPOWER 


TODAY, fast production, transportation and distribution of goods not only requires modern machinery 
and carriers, but also modern mechanized handling equipment. That’s why you can find YALE TRUCKS 
wherever fast, easy and safe handling of materials is essential. At transport terminals, YALE trucks speed loading 


and unloading of cargo . . . help meet delivery schedules. In warehouses and factories, YALE Trucks promote 
a smooth flow of goods . . . make greater use of storage space . . . reduce handling time . . . increase 
production . . . release workers for more productive jobs. These savings in time, space and manpower often result 


in a 50% reduction of handling costs. These savings apply to your own operation because — no matter 
how heavy, bulky or fragile your materials — there is a YALE Truck exactly suited to your handling needs. 
And remember, wherever you buy YALE Industrial Lift Trucks, they are built to the same high standards. 


o YALE ~ 


ITALY 
REPRESENTATIVES REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Fenwick Milan 
FRANCE Industrial Lift Trucks are manufactured by : 
Fenwick Poris dus o y BELGIUM 


SPAIN | THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. Fenwick li¢ge 








Fenwick Borcelone DENMARK 
" ' @ Velbert Rhid.. Germe 

SWITZERLAND Wednesfield, "aca Oy ‘aan ny © tewéner Copeahoges 
Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 

: NORWAY 
gee ‘ and under license by A/S \e@wener-Mohn, Oslo 

n tyle vygers Rotterdom 

FINLAND FENWICK SWEDEN 








OY Machinery A/B Helsinki Saint-Oven, Seine, France @ Milan, italy © Barcelona, Spain A/B V. Lowener, Stockholm ; 
THE BZN Bre Ta MANUFACTURING CO.. CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y, U.S.A 
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In just seven years, from 1948 to 1955, out- 
put per manshift down new and modernised 
French coal mines jumped by as much as 64 
per cent. In these mines, where methods and 
equipment are the latest, productivity is the 
highest in Europe; and throughout the in- 
dustry generally, output has never been greater. 
Now, with a need for more and more new 
seams of coal, France is drilling up to 125 miles 
of galleries a year to search for them. 


In this vital development work which is going 
on all the time below the French coalfields, 
speed is all-important. The answer has been 
compressed air drilling equipment. By bring- 
ing in Atlas Copco lightweight rock drills and 
Sandvik Coromant drill steels, French mining 
engineers have found the most efficient and 
fastest possible method of opening up the way 
to further sources of coal—and the way to 
maintain the present high rate of prodiiction. 


When fog shrouds Table Bay 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco pro- 
vide the means for all its many applications. In 
the lighthouse at Mouille Point near Capetown, 
a small Atlas Copco air compressor has been 
installed. During dense fog, which even the 
powerful beacon cannot hope to penetrate, air 
from the compressor operates a siren. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is re- 
sponsible for the manufacture of compressed 
air equipment and its distribution and servic- 
ing in ninety countries throughout the world. 
Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stock- 
holm 1, Sweden. 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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France streamlines coal-mining 
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and Canadian postwar loans. The total annuity due next 


month is about $176 million, of which $104 million will be 
interest and subject to the waiver, and the balance of $72 
million will be repayment of capital, to which no waiver 
applies. The waiver can be invoked at the request of the 
United Kingdom government if two conditions are ful- 
‘led: (i) that the Government of the UK finds a waiver 
necessary “in view of the present and prospective condi- 
‘ions of international exchange and the level of its gold 
and foreign exchange reserves,” and (ii) the International 
Monetary Fund certifies that UK exports plus net invisibles 
over the five preceding years have averaged less than annual 
imports during 1936-38, namely. £866 million—this figure 
io be adjusted for changes in import prices. 

It is almost impossible to interpret these waiver condi- 
lions in terms of the current situation. Furthermore, the 
application of the waiver clause is made wholly impossible 
by a related clause in the agreement which requires that if 
the waiver is invoked there must be a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the releases and repayments of accumulated sterling 
balances. This was written into the 1945 Financial Agree- 
ment on the basis of assumptions regarding the future 
treatment of sterling balances that—following the converti- 
bility fiasco of 1947—have been utterly disregarded in the 
arrangements actually made with the sterling creditor 
countries. 

It was stated on high authority a year ago that the United 
Kingdom government could technically have invoked the 
waiver clause, but decided to pay. The requisite juggling 
with figures and definitions might conceivably lead to 
the same conclusions this year ; but in view of the prevail- 
ing nervousness of the exchange market, it is doubtful 
whether the use of waiver would on balance come to the aid 
of sterling. 


The Storm Clouds 


HE storm clouds have piled up above Throgmorton 
Street this week. Investors have taken what shelter 
they could by cutting down their dealings to the bare 
minimum. But some have been caught in the storm. On 
the first day of the new account some of them had to sell 
gilt-edged securities to meet their losses on oil shares and 
War Loan fell to a new low point of 68%. Other Govern- 
ment securities tumbled after it, bringing the Financial 
Times index of Government securities down to 82.74, the 
lowest point in its history, but prices rallied on Thursday. 
Some investors, too, had to sell oil shares for cash, and on 
Wednesday alone British Petroleum fell 5s. to 123s. 9d. 
Apart from a few shipping shares, which were bought en 
the rise in freight rates, the industrial market was thin and 
weak. So weak, indeed, that by the close on Wednesday 
prices were at or near their lowest points for two years. In 
the week to Wednesday’s close The Economist ordinary 
share indicator fell from 186.4 to 177.2, only a little above 
the lowest points touched since the beginning of 1955. 
Kaffir prices have begun to improve—an almost inevitable 
reaction when sterling and gilt-edged stocks are weak. 
Just over a week ago gilt-edged and equity prices moved 
up and down on the gusts of the international winds. Until 
Thursday this week prices fell steadily, for investors have 
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had a little time to consider the economic consequences of 
the “armed conflict.” To some of them it seemed that 
whichever way they look—towards sterling, the terms of 
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Pre- | Britain) Eve of | Cease |Count-| A 
Suez at | Cease | Fire | ing the! Slight 
Seiwure|} Suez | Fire | Relief | Costs | Rally 
puly we hay 31 Nov. 6| Nov. # Nov. 15;Nov. 16 
Conversion 4% 57/8..| 98% | 97% | 97% | 98 | 919 | 97% 
Conversion 2% 58/9..| 9448 | 94% | 941 | 949 | 942 | 948 
Savings 3% 55/65 ...| 834% 8445 | 848 | 84) 835 | 84% 
Conversion 44% 1962' 98f | 97} | 97% 97% | 97H | 97; 
Savings 3% 65/75 ...) 73% 72% 72% | 72%) 71h 713 
Br Elect 44% 67/9..{ 91 90 | 90% | 90: | 89% | 89} 


Br Trans 3% 78/88 .| 68} 67} 67 & | 67% | 65% 66 4 
Treasury 34% 79/81 .| 774 15} 76% 15h 743 14% 


Funding 3)% 2004...) 754 4% 144 | 14) | 138 73% 

















Consols 24%........ 51 | 51% | 514 | 514 | 50K] 504 
Treasury 2}......... 514 513 | 51% | 51é | 5OG 50 43 
War Loan 33% ..... 10 *& 7O%*| T04*, 704%) 685° 693* 
Ws. caiive: 174/43) 136/3*| 139/43, 145/- | 123/9 | 127 
Burmah.........ve. 111/10§) 86/10)) 85/- , 90/- | 17/6 | 80/44 
7 ed laine 163/14} 144/44) 142/6 | 148/9 | 140/73141/10} 
P & O Defd... 21... 32/3| 30/3| 31/9| 31/9] 31/9| 314 
| | 
Rhokana ........... 40 | 30° | 30° | 303*| 403 | 409 
Guest Keen.......:. 44/9| 42/6; 43/3| 44; | 41/9"; 42/3° 
Stewarts & Lloyds...| 64/9 | 60/14, 58/6} 60/3) 54/- | 55/3 
Vickers .........0., 42/3} 38/9| 39/-| 39/3| 37/3| 37/3 
' ' 
WOE iii csattnond 69/9 | 63/6| 63/9| 65/3| 60/9| 59/9 
_. RR egeents 46/1}| 39/103, 39/9| 40/6! 38/9| 38/9 
Rolls-Royce ........ 108/- | 105/3*| 105/-*, 107/6*| 99/4} | 103/14 
Turner & Newall ....} 107/6 99/6 | 100/— | 100/44, 98/-| 98/- 
2/6 | 69/3 | 68/9 
} 


Unilever Ltd. ....... | 19/3 71/6 | 10/6| 7 





* Ex dividend. Gilt-edged prices are shown net. 


trade, the balance of payments or the disruption in oil 
supplies—the horizons are dark with forebodings. 


Running Before the Wind 


HE need for money must be urgent to make a company 
brave the thunder clouds of today’s stock markets and 
to come forward with a new issue. The underwriters of 
such issues have demanded and secured the umbrella of 
higher commissions. The tactic of making an issue now is 
to gain the support of the institutions, in whose coffers 
money has been piling up steadily throughout the summer, 
by offering them the new stock on sub-underwriting terms. 
Three such issues have been announced this week. 
Fisons has made a {£5 million offer, discussed on page 635, 
of a 6 per cent unsecured loan stock (1976-81) at 97. 
Leyland Motors, to cover the cost of acquiring and expand- 
ing the tank ‘arsenal at Farington previously owned by the 
Ministry of Supply, is to raise about £5 million by a one 
for three rights issue of 2,478,161 ordinary shares at 41s. 
each. Allotment letters will not be posted until the begin- 
ning of December and the existing units have already fallen 
to 42s. 3d. The sponsors, Helbert, Wagg & Company, are 
thus exposed to a big risk and the sub-underwriting com- 
mission is 84d. a share. It counts in the issue’s favour that 
profits in the year to September 30th last are not, in the 
directors’ opinion, lower than those in 1954-55 and that 
the directors intend to maintain the ordinary dividend rate 
of 12} per cent on the increased capital. 
The biggest issue of the three is by British Oxygen, which 
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will secure £9,525,000 net from a £10 million issue of a 
53 per cent debenture (1981-86) at 98. The terms seem 
to have been adjusted to current market levels, but none- 
theless they have been shaved so fine that they can hardly 
commend themselves to a private investor ; the running 
yield on the issue price is £5 17s. 4d. per cent and the 
redemption yield £5 17s. 9d. The redemption yield offered 
by the Esso 53 per cent debenture at a discount of 2 points 
on its issue price of 97 is £5 18s. 3d. Here again success 
turns on the attitude of the institutions. The sub-under- 
writing commission is 13 per cent and if institutional 
lenders effectively secure the stock at 963 the redemption 
yield on their investment is £5 19s. 10d. per cent and 
the running yield £5 19s. 2d. On such terms over a 
life of thirty years the institutions, which are still anxious 
to take good industrial debentures into their portfolios, 
may give their support; another factor which may 
make the issue attractive to them is that the last call of 
£48 per {£100 stock is not until next March. British 
Oxygen needs new money towards its development pro- 
gramme of some £30 million over the next three years. 
In the last year or so the group has already run up a bank 
overdraft of £34 million on the first stages of this pro- 
gramme, designed to keep the capacity of the group, both 
at home and overseas, in line with the increase in capacity 
of the steel and other industries. 


More Pressure on the Pound 


‘HE foreign exchange market during the past three weeks 
has behaved as it usually does at times of international 
crisis. Foreigners have been divesting themselves of sterling 
(though their positions were already short) and have also 
covered, by forward sales of sterling, assets that they cannot 
withdraw from this country and that in more normal circum- 
stances would not be protected by a hedge operation of this 
kind. At the same time merchants in this country and the 
sterling area have been covering themselves forward for 
commercial requirements of foreign currencies at an earlier 
stage than is normal. They have also been buying stocks of 
commodities in anticipation of possible shortages ; restock- 
ing at higher prices has brought considerable pressure on 
sterling. 

During the past fortnight the exchange market has been 
extremely active and the ominous stability of the official 
rate at the merest fraction over $2.78} suggests that per- 
sistent official support has been necessary to prevent the 
rate falling below that level. Some of the pressyre on sterling 
within the last ten days has been due to heavy selling from 
Middle Eastern quarters. The sheiks have been running 
down their sterling balances and the conversion to dollars 
has been effected through the transferable market, where 
the rate for sterling in terms of dollars dipped towards the 
end of last week to $2.73, then recovered to $2.74, but has 
again weakened to $2.73}. 

There has been equally persistent pressure on security 
sterling, which this month has dropped from $2.60 to below 
$2.50, its lowest since the summer of 1952. Correspond- 
ingly, the premium on dollar securities, which is linked with 
the discount on security sterling through arbitrage in the 
Middle East and other centres, rose to 12 per cent. The 
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pressure on security sterling is in part explained by offerings 
from the United States of sterling oil shares, of which 
American investors were such persistent buyers last year 
and in the early part of this year. 

Most of the recent pressure on sterling has been of q 
once-for-all character. The great majority of the short 
positions must in time be covered and, to the extent that raw 
materia] stocks have been built up, this will take future 
weight off sterling. More permanent depressing factors are, 
however, already being felt—in particular, the open market 
purchases of dollar oil, the loss incurred by the reduced 
production of Middle East sterling oil and the higher bill 
for tanker and other freight charges. These more tangible 
burdens must be expected to increase progressively in 
coming weeks. 


The Trading Bill 


HE blockage of the canal has a four-fold impact on 

British trade: imports and subsequently exports wil! 
be delayed ; some export business may be lost or cancelled ; 
stocks of raw materials will be run down ; and the terms 
of trade will deteriorate. Just under 25 per cent of 
Britain’s imports and exports normally went via Suez. All 
of Britain’s imports of raw jute and jute goods, most of its 
rubber, wool and tea, over half of its lead and much of its 
vegetable oils, sugar, meat and butter are normally shipped 
through the canal. Shipments of eastern commodities will 
b» delayed by up to three weeks for the round trip via the 
Cape, but shipments of wool and other Australasian produce 
will be affected little. A good deal of New Zealand wool is 
normally sent via the Pacific, and the re-routing of Austra- 
lian cargoes adds only a few days to the voyage. Stocks 
in Britain are large enough to tide consumers over fore- 
seeable delays, but stocks of certain commodities, such as 
lead and tin (which was short before the crisis) may fal! 
uncomfortably low. If a shortage of key materials became 
critical the government would have to decide whether it was 
justified in releasing supplies from strategic stocks. 


THE ADVANCE IN COMMODITIES 


Oct. 25 Nov. 8 | Nov. 15 








Tin, cash (f per ton) 810 | 856 852} 
Copper, cash (f per ton) 269 2864 282 
Lead, prompt (/ per ton).... 115 118} 121 
Zinc, prompt (f per ton) .... 96 100} 101 
Rubber, spot (d per Ib) 27 30 3li 
Common tea (d per Ib) 41 534 92 


The Economist Indicator, all 
items (1952— 100) 91-8 95-4 95 














The movement of exports is unlikely to be interrupted 
before December, when ships that should be in Britain 
awaiting cargoes will still be in the Atlantic. Delays i9 
getting goods away to eastern markets may lead to some 
loss of business to Japan; Mediterranean markets wi! 
probably suffer too. But it would be foolish to be 100 
gloomy ; improvisation by shippers may overcome sonic 
problems. There are two influences on Britain’s terms of 
trade. Prices of many commodities have risen, partly because 
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The Furness Shipbuilding Company 
has recently placed orders for 

steam turbines and turbine generators 
worth £1} m. with Metropolitan- 
Vickers, a member of the A.E.I. 
Group of Companies. This equipment 
will power seven new tankers now 
being built. 


every day 


Fourteen 18,000-ton tankers being 

laid down for Shell Tankers Ltd. 

will have radio equipment supplied by 
Siemens Brothers, another A.E.I. 
Company. The order includes 
direction finders and radar equipment 
made by B.T.H.—and A.E.I. 


every way 


B.T.H. have in hand orders for 59 
auxiliary geared turbo-alternator 
sets totalling more than 30,000 kW 
for installation in tankers being built 
in this country alone. 
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Of course they all envy her—they envy her for her ability 

to do superior work with less effort on her Burroughs 
ee Sensimatic. It’s the truly modern accounting machine with 
the exclusive sensing panel that automatically follows the 
= correct accounting procedure—makes so many decisions 
formerly left to the operator. It simplifies the most complex 
operations. The Sensimatic is her pride and joy—so easy to 
learn, so fast, so accurate. And so versatile! Each sensing 
panel permits a choice of four jobs with a turn of the knob. 
: “g That’s why your Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 

| will stay modern—when you change accounting methods, 


just change the panel, not the machine. It’s a long-term 





All eyes on the girl with the Sensimatic! 














: : . r , auld 
investment in modern accounting. To see how you cot 





speed up your work with the Sensimatic, call your neares! 
Burroughs office. Burroughs Adding Machine Limit: d, 


396-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


<Jurroughs 


Sensimatic 
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freight rates have risen, but mainly because of anxiety to 
secure prompt supplies. It will be many months before the 
higher cost of materials is reflected, if at all, in the export 
prices of the finished products. For most commodities 
the rise in freight rates is small in relation to value, but it 
is significant for grains and coal. 

Other European countries will suffer less disruption of 
their trade. None is as dependent as Britain is on over- 
seas supplies, particularly of foodstuffs ; nor are they so 
dependent on overseas markets for their goods. The biggest 
markets of European countries lie in Europe. But Italy, 
Austria and Jugoslavia, which are now at the extreme end 
of the Cape route, will suffer much longer delays—and 
higher costs—on shipments to and from the East. 


The Shipping Gap 


HE gap in shipping supplies to Western European and 
Indian and neighbouring ports, caused by the closing 
of the Suez Canal, is beginning to appear. Most of the 
last ships to pass through the Canal will have arrived at 
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their destinations ; and a week or more must pass before 
those which had to turn back and deviate by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope will start to arrive. Their arrival may, 
in fact, coincide with the arrival of ships which were 
diverted before approaching so near to the Canal, so that 
bunching may well occur in some ports, as is inevitable in 
such circumstances. South African ports, particularly Cape 
Town, are beginning to handle unprecedented numbers of 
ships for bunkering and storing purposes, but there is not 
likely to be untoward delay on this account. The possibility 
of having to readjust shipping services has been in existence 
for some months now, and preparations have been made. 
Feeder services from South and East African ports are 
expected to come into operation smoothly, so that ships on 
longer voyages can save time. The 15 per cent surcharge 
generally prevailing on the services most affected by the 
Canal closure is only a temporary measure, and will scarcely 
cover the cost of the extra voyage distances involved. 


An increase in oil bunker prices must be expected very 
soon, even if only because of the higher freight rates being 
paid for tankers as a result of the Suez closure. By Thurs- 
day, the spot rate for a Caribbean/UK voyage had reached 
four times the datum “ scale ” rates laid down by the London 
Tanker Brokers’ Panel, while “ Scale plus 350 per cent” has 





Scrapping Endorsements 


continue to scrutinise cheque-receipt 
forms for customers “ by arrangement in 
suitable cases” and (ii) by a specific 


Some six hundred million cheques that require. endorsement are issued in the provision in the law that payment of a 
United Kingdom each year. A committee appointed to consider ways of dispensing cheque by the banker on whom it is 
with the need for endorsement now recommends legislation to make it unnecessary drawn shall be prima facie evidence that 
on any cheque or similar instrument paid in for credit to the account of a customer the named payee has received the money 


who is also the payee of the cheque. 


HE endorsement of cheques, it has 

long been urged by would-be re- 
formers, serves in most cases no useful 
purpose, yet involves a vast amount of 
wearisome work for the banks and for 
the cheque-using public — especially 
business users: Two years ago the 
intermittent campaign for getting rid of 
endorsements was made a live issue by 
the drafting, and later the presentation, 
of a private member’s Bill, by Mr 
Graham Page, the member for Crosby. 
The Government, as well as the banks, 
showed sympathetic interest, and Mr 
Page withdrew his bill upon the deci- 
sion of the Chancellor, in April, 1955, 
to set up a Committee to explore the 
possibilities. The report of this Com- 
mittee was issued last week.* 

The committee is unanimous in its 
findings ; its arguments are clearly ex- 
pressed and its proposals workmanlike ; 
and it appears to have paid due attention 
to the needs of all the principal interests 
concerned. Now, therefore, there should 
be a good chance that an effective re- 
form will be carried through without 
more delay. 

The committee satisfied itself that the 
“present labours” could be much re- 
duced without’ involving offsetting 
disadvantages, but it rejected the 





* Report of the Committee on Cheque 
Endorsement. Cmd. 3. 





various suggestions that this could be 
done by increasing use of other instru- 
ments in place of “order” cheques ; 
none of these methods, it thought, would 
offer “a really satisfactory solution.” It 
therefore proposes a change in the prac- 
tice (and the law) affecting order cheques 
and similar instruments. These will 
still require endorsement if they have 
been transferred (“ negotiated ”) by the 
payee to a third party (e.g. a tradesman 
who has “ cashed ” a cheque for a per- 
son having no bank account of his own), 
or if they are presented to a banker for 
payment in cash across the counter. But 
if the payee-customer simply “ pays” 
the cheque into his own account, no en- 
dorsement will be required. 

The three main difficulties that were, 
or might have been, caused by this 
change appear to have been satisfactorily 
met: 

(a) a supplementary change in the law 
will ensure that there is no impairment 
of the legal protections at present 
afforded to bankers (and the paying 
banker under the new procedure will be 
absolved from all responsibility for en- 
dorsements) ; 

(b) any inconvenience caused to 
bodies that at present combine the 
endorsement practice with a specific 
form of receipt is to be mitigated (i) by 
an agreement of the clearing banks to 


—a provision that, it is hoped, will cause 
a diminution of the use of cheque- 
receipt forms through sheer redundancy; 

(c) the committee is satisfied that the 
security for cheque-users, so far from 
being lessened, will actually be im- 
proved by the proposals. 

The instruments other than cheques 
to which the proposals extend are divi- 
dend and interest warrants, bankers’ 
drafts and other comparable instruments 
(within the scope of Section 17 of the 
Revenue Act 1883) ; extension to certain 
kinds of Government “ payable orders ” 
is also discussed. 

In simple language, the idea is that 
where a customer of a bank is the person 
to whom a cheque is made payable it can 
be received for credit of his account 
without being endorsed or discharged 
by his signature. Individuals who 
receive only occasional cheques or 
dividend warrants may think this is a 
trifling matter, but the business needs 
of the country involve the use of well 
over two million such instruments every 
day. Almost all of them have to be 
endorsed, and the endorsements have to 
be examined and scrutinised for regu- 
larity by both the collecting bank and 
the paying bank. Much additional 
friction and labour are involved for all 
parties in the “return” of the consider- 
able proportion of cheques on which 
the endorsements are _ technically 


irregular, 
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been paid for a voyage from the Persian Gulf, via the Cape, 
to French Atlantic ports. The main feature of the tanker 
market this week, however, has been the strength of forward 
rates, which appear to discount any future reliance on either 
Suez Canal or Middle East pipelines. Several tankers not 
yet built have been fixed for periods that will not expire 
even until 1970. One tanker of 19,000 tons dw, due for 
completion next spring, has been taken for two years at 
55s. gd. per ton dw per month, followed by a time charter 
for seven years at 35s. 6d. Terms like this approach the 
point at which the cost of building the vessel will be 
recovered in its first two years of existence. Looking further 
ahead, a vessel of 40,500 tons dw was this week fixed on 
time charter for seven years at 30s. 3d. per ton dw, but 
this vessel is not due for completion until mid-1963 and 
has probably not yet even been designed, let alone laid 
down. 

The dry-cargo tramp market justifies the use of the 
cliche “ suspended animation.” Time chartering activity 
has dwindled to insignificance, and such spot coal and grain 
chartering as has taken place in the last few days has forced 
rates up to near-Korean peaks, although the Chamber of 
Shipping voyage index for October, at 153.6, showed a fall 
of 2.5 points. While the United Nations machinery tries 
to find gear, the shipping market can only guess the answer 
to inevitable questions: How long will it take to open the 
Canal to navigation? How many ships will be requisi- 
tioned and for how long ? From what source are we going 
to draw our oil supplies ? And to what extent will the 
political situation lead to a resumption of stockpiling on the 
Korean scale ? 


Record British Exports 


s luck would have it British exports hit a new record 
A on the eve of the blockage of the Suez Canal. Exports 
in October were valued provisionally at £294.9 million fob, 
a jump of £72.6 million compared with September and 
£11 million higher than the previous peak in May. October 
is normally a month of recovery from the seasonally low 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 








Imports Exports |Re-exports Trade 
c.i.f. f.0.b. f.0.b. Deficit 
Year 1955 .....% | 324-1 242°2 | 9-9 72-0 

1955 :— | | | | 
[st quarter.... | 335-1 247-3 10-6 | 77-1 
eee eee ee le | 217-0 8-2 74-6 
| we wea 527-1 243°4 9-5 74:2 
a er 5A°3S 261-0 11-2 62-1 

| | 

1956 :— | | | 
lst quarter.... 328:3 | 258-3 13-6 | 56-4 
2nd _s,, ee 330 °6 272-0 13-l =| 45-5 
mo pp loose} Gane 247-2 90 | 56-1 
October* ..... | $54-3 294-9 12-7 | 46-7 








* Provisional. 


figures of the holiday months, and the figures happen to 
cover 28 working days, a much longer period than the 
average. Moreover cargoes that had to be held back in 
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September owing to the requisitioning of ships probably 
got away last month. Imports were also high ; at £3543 
million cif they were £59.1 million higher than in September 
and nine per cent above the monthly average for the first 
nine months of this year. Here again a recovery from the 
unusually low figure for September was to be expected 
With re-exports £3.§ million higher at £12.7 million, the 
gross visible trade deficit fell sharply by £17 million to 
£46.7 million ; this was £6 million less than the average 
monthly deficit in the first nine months. : 

Exports to North America jumped by £7.9 million to 
£41 million in October. Shipments to the United States 
rose by £4.2 million to £24.7 million, including a further 
instalment, worth {2.8 million, of repayments of silver 
bullion (making £17.6 million worth so far this year). Ex- 
cluding this capital item, last month’s shipments were over 
£500,000 higher than the previous peak last May, and 
24 per cent higher than the average of the first nine months. 
Shipments to Canada, at £16.3 million, were 11 per cent 
higher than the first nine months’ average. 


Two Bills for Transport 


1 wo new parliamentary bills published in the past week 

are intended to put the seals of statute upon decisions 
that have already been taken about the future capital pro- 
grammes of the railways and the state airlines. The Trans- 
port (Railway Finances) Bill is one ; it spells out the details 
of the measures the Government recently announced to 
lift the burden of past and imminent railway deficits off 
the shoulders of the Transport Commission, until it expects 
to regain operating solvency in the sixties. These fall into 
four parts. The Minister of Transport first of all may make 
special advances from the Consolidated Fund to cover the 
net deficit on the Commission’s whole undertaking (after 
capital and central charges have been met) in any of the 
years between 1956 and 1962. These payments are limited 
to a total of £250 million. The Minister may also make 
similar advances to cover the interest the Commission wil! 
have to pay on these “ deficit ” payments, but only for 4 
period of five years. Repayment of both sets of advances 
must start by 1963 ; including “interest” payments they 
may eventually total £330 million. Thirdly, the Com- 
Mission may capitalise the first three years’ interest charges 
on the long-term capital it borrows, under its present 
powers, to finance the railway modernisation programme. 
And finally, the Commission’s accumulated deficit at the end 
of 1955, some £70 million, is to be placed to a special 
account to be written down, in time, as the Minister directs. 
None of these measures can be quibbled at. The Com- 
mission’s reasoned programme for revitalising the railways 
merits a reasonable chance to justify itself by results, and 
these cannot be expected to emerge in major array ‘0! 
another five years at least. 

By contrast, the one-clause Air Corporations Bil! ' 
purely formal. It virtually doubles the borrowing powers 
of BOAC and BEA, but this would have to be done 500” 
since both corporations have heavy programmes of {lect 
replacement and expansion ahead of them. BEA has 10W 
used just under half of the £35 million it is at present 
authorised to borrow. But its order book for aircraft and 
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believe in helping them to keep fit. 


Smiths are Britain's largest producers of vehicle heating equipment and their 
extensive researchvrand development programmes include the sending of fleets of 
vehicles to the coldest parts of Europe and Canada where heaters can be tested 


under the severest working conditions. 


Thanks to Smiths research and Smiths production resources, the Smiths cab 
heater is the most efficient equipment of its kind—yet its price is very competitive. 


Fina Petroleum Products Ltd. and J. Gliksten & Son Ltd. are two of many 
famous companies who have installed Smiths cab heaters in their fleets. They 
have done so because they believe in making their drivers warm and comfortable; 
they believe in giving them the safest possible driving conditions; and they 












Compact and easy to fit, size 84” x 7}” x 74’. 
High heat output of 67.8 BThU/Hour/°F.T.D. 
with total airflow of 126 cu.ft./min. 

Maximum forced airflow for demisting of 

30 cu.ft./min. 


Models for 6, 12 or 24 volt operation. _ 
Retail price £12.10s. Od. including full kit of 
accessories. 
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THE SMITHS 3-KW. CAS HEATER 





Sturdy and simple construction ensures reliability. 
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SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, 50 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 


These two have something in common... 


A SMITHS CAB HEATER 


OXGATE LANE, 
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SMITHS TRANSPORT 
VEHICLE CAB HEATERS 


one of SMITHS accessories for better transport 


LONDON, N.W.2 





The Table 
Tailored to fit 


your needs! 








The table is adjustable in 
height to suit your chair or bed. 


mice £4.4.0 


From your local furnisher 





Table top veneered in Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut or 
**Durette”’ plastic. 

Press buttons to adjust height. 
Steel tube in scratchproof, 
non-chip plastic. 

Projecting tubular foot slides 
easily on the floor. 





















STAPLES —— 
‘CANTILEVER TABLE’ | 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 
STAPLES & CO. LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2 


Cvs-20 


oO 
Good Spoasons 


jor choos NG 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


I Because South African Sherry is 
very good sherry: real sherry, most 
carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 


2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 
preferential import duty. 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste — from light and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet. 


4 Because the wonderful climate 
and soil of the Cape makes South 
Africa one of the finest wine pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 


5 Because there is a guarantee of 
quality in South Africa’s 300 years 
of wine-growing experience. 


6 Because once you’ve chosen South 
African Sherry you'll choose it again, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 








SHERRY 
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PERICLES c. 490-429 B.C. Athenian statesman and one of the greatest leaders, 
in times both of prosperity and adversity, that the world has known. 
The drawing is after a bust in the British Museum. 


PAPER AND PACKAGING 


Reed 


‘ . : oa 2 
 P industry to-day organisation and “en o*° 


] ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. 
) 
enterprise and ever the greatest of resources Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Ma: 


are brought to fulfilment only through the seuianenda mace aebtaietadianes < 


THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD * REED CORRUGATED CA>5'> 





MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES ! 


agency of a universal spirit of leadership. Se a eee 


POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD - REED PAPER SALES | 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London \\.! 
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its other commitments now total £40 million. BOAC is 
more heavily committed. It has run through £60 million 
of the £80 million it can presently borrow, but it has a 
£142 million programme on hand, of which only £32 
million has so far been paid on account. The remainder 
includes about £43 million for the ten Douglas “ Seven 
Seas” and fifteen Boeing 707’s it has booked, to be paid 
for in dollars. 


Less Strain on Building Societies 


[' recent weeks most of the leading building societies have 
raised the rates they pay on shares and the rates they 
charge on at least their new mortgages. Why they had to 
do that—and they did it against the grain—is made clear 
in three documents published this week. The first is the 
statistical analysis for the third quarter of the year from 
the Building Society Association. The figures cover about 
go per cent of the total assets of the whole movement, and 
support the association’s comment that the demand for 
advances, “is far greater than has ever previously been 
known.” In the first nine months of this year the reporting 
societies have lent £222 million and over the full calendar 
year are expected to lend over £300 million, a figure less 
than the 1955 record but nonetheless substantial. 

This figure, however, reflects a deliberate restriction in 
advances, a restriction forced on the societies by heavy 
withdrawals by investors. The pressure on shares and 
deposits now seems to be slackening. Withdrawals in the 
third quarter of this year came to £73.1 million and new 
receipts to £96.9 million ; the net inflow is thus better than 
in the second quarter when withdrawals came to {71.8 
million and new receipts to {85.7 million. Some societies 
have recently been able to lend a little more freely. The 
liquidity ratios of the member societies have also improved ; 
at the end of September liquid assets came to £284.9 million 
out-of total assets of {1,981.7 million, compared with 
£267.1 million out of £1,942.8 million at the end of June. 

The cumulative pressure on the building societies is also 
revealed in the figures of the biggest of them all, Halifax 
Building Society, for the nine months to October 31st. In 
that period withdrawals came to £37.1 million (against 
£33.5 million in the comparative period of 1955). Equally 
clear is the relief that came as soon as higher (and fully 
competitive) rates of interest to investors set the money 
rolling in. The society has now had three months of higher 
share interest, and over the nine months to October 31st 
new advances of £33,560,000 (against £37,890,000) were 
made while the liquidity ratio rose from 15.3 per cent to 
16.2 per cent. Liquid assets on that date amounted to 
£46.1 million out of a total of £284.3 million. The same 
story is repeated in the accounts of another big society, Leeds 
Permanent, for the year to September 30th. Over the year 
its new mortgage advances came down to £15.7 million 
(against £17.8 million) and its receipts from investors to 
£19.6 million (against £20 million) while withdrawals went 
up to {15.1 million (against 12.8 million). All these are 
figures from the larger societies; some of the smaller 
societies have doubtless fared much worse. The figures, 
too, relate to periods when most societies had not put up 
their rates ; currently, despite the attractions of Govern- 
ment savings and the recent fall in gilt-edged prices, the 
strain om the bigger societies should have slackened. 


British Motor Comes Through 


| pow in the preliminary report of Standard Motor 
can have surprised investors, but there was something 
in the preliminary report of British Motor Corporation to 
surprise and to cheer them. Like Rootes Motors, British 
Motor was able to report that turnover was maintained 
in the year to July 31st—which includes the relatively 
good last five months of 1955, in which car output was as 
high as the previous year, and commercial vehicle output 
25 per cent up. The decline in BMC’s gross profits, 
though heavy, was not so sharp as that reported. by 
other motor manufacturers. The group’s gross trading 
profits before all charges have fallen from £22,333,776 to 
£14,360,898 and its net income, after charging {5,853,023 
(against £9,102,785) for tax, has gone down from 
£10,498,999 to £5,403,345. The decline in earnings has 
not been so heavy as to put the ordinary dividend in danger ; 
it has been left unchanged at 12} per cent. One measure 
of the stock market’s 
relief was that since 
the report was issued 
|] the $s. ordinary 





THE TREND IN BRITISH MOTOR 
7 ( Basis, Dec 28,1955 = 100) 
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expected © expansion 
demand did not 
materialise and profit 
miargins were reduced by the rise in costs which were com- 
mon to the industry.” This report covers a year which 
ended over three months ago and which includes about 
five months when the group was comparatively free from 
troubles. It would not therefore be advisable to take a view 
of British Motor’s current earnings until Sir Leonard Lord 
makes his statement to shareholders, At the moment only 
questions can be posed. What is the present level of sales ? 
Has the introduction of new models improved the im- 
mediate prospect ? And how much of the cost of putting in 
new lines of production can be attributed to the past 
financial year ? 











End to Fixed Copper Prices ? 


T is hardly surprising that the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
| and Anglo American groups are again discussing the 
pricing of Rhodesian copper to British consumers. Since 
May 9th last year there have been two price bases. In an 
attempt at stability RST then introduced a fixed price, while 
Anglo American continued to sell on the basis of open 
market quotations established on the London Metal 
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Exchange. RST can hardly be happy about the outcome of 
its fixed price policy. In the last seven months the 
group has been obliged to change its prices eight times, 
following the open market price down rather more quickly 
than it has followed it up. RST’s pursuit of stability has 
made it reluctant to raise the price ; but it has to meet its 
customers (who 
would otherwise be 
at a disadvantage 
“with their competi- gag LONDON 
tors) by making METAL 
prompter reduc- |400 EXCHANGE 
tions. So the swings 
do not balance out 
the roundabouts, |°©° 
and consumers in |340 
both camps feel 
aggrieved in turn 
when the disparity |°°° 
between the fixed 28 
and free price moves 
against them. 

As Anglo Ameri- 
can have given no 
indication of wishing to change their own method of 
pricing, is RST now considering a move back to the open 
market basis ? It might be readier to do so if Anglo 
American would help by delivering more copper to the open 
market, and delivering less copper direct to consumers. 
That policy has always seemed to offer the best hope of 
bringing more stability to copper prices. 





COPPER PRICES 
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Guthrie Scheme Dropped 


IR JOHN HAY, who has every claim to be regarded as an 
G cider statesman. of the rubber plantation industry, has 
this week shown one of statesmanship’s highest accomplish- 
ments—the art of retreat. The scheme for rolling up £14 
million (eventually {£2 million) of the surplus investments 
of the Guthrie group of rubber companies into an invest- 
ment trust that would initially be private and unquoted has 
been dropped. Shareholders of United Sua Betong, which 
was to have been the largest contributor to that trust with 
an investment of £700,000, were so informed on Monday. 
In announcing the decision Sir John gave as his reason the 
fact that some opposition had been expressed, while the 
large majority of shareholders has merely given their silent 
consent (by not voting) whereas he wanted positive support. 


The decision not to proceed was certainly appropriate. 
The scheme had a chilly welcome, and however strongly 
Sir John may still feel that he has “transgressed no 
principle ” it is certain that many shareholders had serious 
doubts about a method of redeploying assets that would 
take them out of the effective control of the shareholders of 
the companies that owned them. He gave no hint of any 
further step, but mere withdrawal of an unpopular scheme 
ought not to be the end of the matter. Since even the 
directors of the successful rubber companies now admit that 
part of the liquid assets of the producing companies is 
surplus to foreseeable requirements, the argument for put- 


ting them to other uses or for returning the surplus to 
stockholders becomes overwhelming. 
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Car Output Cut 


HE latest figures of vehicle production—those fo, 

September—make sad reading. Motor car production 
is down by a third compared with 1955, at $9,732 avainst 
90,320, and of commercial vehicles by almost as much 
(24,704, against 35,845). Even heavy vehicle production— 
of over 6 tons carrying capacity—which until the end of 
July was over 40 per cent above the previous year’s figure, 
is falling behind, with an output of 2,071 units against 
2,609 for September, 1955, though the total for the 9 
months, 20,031, is still handsomely ahead of last year’s 
16,683. No doubt, the difficulties in getting shipping space 
for exports are affecting output—Vauxhall gave these as the 
reason for working short time—but it seems likely that they 
have been no more than the last straw. In September, 1955, 
of the output of cars of 90,320, exports of 30,584 and home 
registrations of 42,224 totalled 72,808, leaving a balance 
of 17,512 to add to stocks of one sort or another. If home 
registrations for September are down by 30 per cent, as the 
number of hire purchase transactions and other indices 
suggest, the addition to stock this year would be no more 
than 8,000. Clearly the industry and the motor trade are 
anxious not to be caught with the kind of stocks they had 
at the end of last year: the probability of petrol rationing, 
moreover, is already affecting second-hand prices. 


Taxing the Manager 


HICH is the happiest country for an international 
s business to prosper in? Without answering that 
question, Lord Heyworth, the chairman of Unilever, looked 
at some of the difficulties and advantages of several possible 
countries in his Stamp Memorial lecture before the Univer- 
sity of London on Monday. Each of the three countries 
he chiefly considered—the United Kingdom, the United 


EARNED INCOME—MARRIED MAN WITH TWO CHILI)KEN 
(Tax as percentage of income—wife’s income nil) 





| | i j 
Canada | United | United | Nether- | No 
Income | United \(Ontario)) States | States | lands 
(£ sterling) {Kingdom $3-00 | $2-80 | $5-00 Fi11 
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States and the Netherlands—has disadvantages. !h¢ 
United States makes companies conform to domestic .ntl- 
trust ideas when they are doing business in foreign coun'''¢s 


managerial salaries are high and capital gains are taxcd. 
Holland taxes scrip issues. 
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How much does it cost 
to collect your money ? 
nal | y : , 
— Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
ced of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 
ble them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 
er- 
ies Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 
ted Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 
ae low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 
sii other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 
: What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 
oa matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 
small, the medium and the large organisation. 
; 
POWERS-SAMAS 
if 
i 
ia mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 





Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., 
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GREAT PLACES FOR 
TRAFFIC 


L 


29 Fa 


Traffic in terms of wheels at Piccadilly Circus ... . traffic in terms 

of words at Porthcurno. Snaking across the soft sandy beach of this quiet 
Cornish cove to disappear in flurries of spray amongst the Atlantic 
rollers, go eleven cables. They link the United Kingdom with the world. 
Cable and Wireless Limited’s cable station at Porthcurno is the 


beginning of the British Commonwealth’s vast submarine cable system. 


viCCADILLY CIRCUS 


The station can handle traffic to the tune of over a million words a day! 


PORTHCURNO COVE, CORNWALL by Rowland Hilder, ! 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns a world-wide network of and cable services in various other countries 


150,000 miles of submarine cable, maintaining it throughout the world. 
with a fleet of 8 cableships. Day and night, these 
ships, stationed at strategic points, are ready to 
steam at full speed to the estimated position of any 
fault that may occur in the Commonwealth system. 

But this is only one aspect of the Company’s 
work. It also owns and maintains wireless relay 
Stations on the trunk routes, operates the overseas 
telegraph services of most of the colonial territories 


This great organisation, although it does not 
accept or deliver cables in this country, is always at 
your service overseas. It is set in motion whenever 
you send a cable from any Post Office which accepts 
telegrams, or from your telephone or Telex installa- 
tion. Cabling is very easy, very swift and very sure. 
A Greetings cable to anywhere in the Common- 
wealth costs as little as 6s. 8d. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 
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In Britain there is one outstanding handicap—the steep 
rate of progression of the tax on managers’ salaries. The 
table gives a shortened version of the full comparison that 
Lord Heyworth made showing that only in the Scandinavian 
countries does the proportion of a high salary absorbed by 
(ax approach what it is in Britain. Even if the sterling dollar 
exchange rate were $5 to the £ (which is just another way 
of assuming that the cost of living in the United States is 
about twice what it is in this country) the American manager 
would still be relatively well off. The comparison of neces- 
sity cannot be exact. The United States taxes capital gains 
while Britain does not ; several countries allow deductions 
for medical services ; all countries except India allow more 
liberal business expenses than does Britain, but Britain 
allows higher retirement contributions. 

The general lesson, however, is clear. A truly inter- 
national business has to make its managers circulate into 
and out of various tax systems, and it is Lord Heyworth’s 
experience that it is almost impossible for a citizen of the 
United States or of Canada to accept an appointment in 
the United Kingdom without feeling that he has come down 
in the world. It is necessary to bring non-residents to the 
United Kingdom both to train them and to let them teach 
their British colleagues. Men who are brought home for 
promotion feel that they have had an “ Irishman’s rise.” 
For the returning Britisher there is the compensation of 
living in the home country. But for non-British managers 
there is no such consolation. 


Home Service Life Assurance 


OME service life assurance made solid progress in 1955. 

The annual report of the Industrial Assurance Com- 
missioner shows that the 14 companies and 102 collecting 
friendly societies that transact the business set up new 
records last year in premium income and total funds, but the 
numbers of new policies issued and the total policies in force 
continued to decline. Though overshadowed by the £219 
million addition last year to ordinary life and annuity funds, 


1954 1955 

£ mn. £ mn. 
New sums assured ......0.-eeeeeeee 287-1 302-7 
Premium iMCoMe........eeeeeeeeees 148-4 156-0 
Total ROGIER Fi dadie tccveesscccccse 1,034-3 1,093-2 

Number of new policies issued ('000).. 5,885 5,781 

Policies in force (‘000)...........+++ 121,200 120,800 
Average expense ratio (companies)... 29-9 50-4 
Average expense ratio (societies)..... 35-0 38:2 
Average lapse ratio (companies) ..... 17°8 17-2 
20-8 19-6 


Average lapse ratio (societies) ....... 


the £59 million increase in industrial assurance funds was 
a significant contribution to personal savings, with the added 
virtue of being the fruit of regular collections at weekly or 
monthly intervals at the homes of policyholders. 

Two indicators are closely watched by the critics of the 
industrial assurance offices. One, the expense ratio (the pro- 
portion of premiums absorbed in management expenses 
including staff bonuses and superannuation contributions) 
rose last year; higher wages, which inevitably form an 
important part of industrial assurance costs, were not fully 
offset by greater productivity. The other, the lapse ratio 
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(the proportion of new assurances forfeited without any 
return) continued to move in the right direction. The 
lowest expense ratio amongst the companies and large socie- 
ties was 27.1 per cent for the Co-operative. The Prudential 
had the smallest proportion of lapses at 10.6 per cent. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Steel output in October reached 419,100 ingot tons a 
week, which is the highest ever for the month, though below 
the peak of 425,800 ingot tons reached last March. Demand 
has slackened for certain light steel products, though it 
remains very strong for plates and other heavy products. 
At the end of September stocks in consumers’ and mer- 
chants’ hands were still very high, 3,999,000 tons of finished 
steel, though they had come down about 30,000 tons from 
their level at the end of June. 


* 


Birmingham Small Arms Company announces a group 
trading profit for the year ended July 31st of £1,604,941, 
compared with {2,865,676. After crediting £239,236 
(against £9,571) profit on disposal of fixed assets the net 
figure after tax was {914,887 (against £1,313,455). Final 
dividend of 5 per cent makes 8 per cent for the year (against 
10 per cent). The board, which was reorganised in the 
summer, states that the machine tool businesses had another 
most satisfactory year with improved results ; the motor 
cycle business showed smaller, though substantial, trading 
profits ; severe losses were sustained by the motor car com- 
panies of the group. 


* 


In the year to August 31st last, Horrockses Crewdson 
made a net loss of £35,149, compared with a net profit of 
£92,381. The payment on ordinary shares has been cut 
from 12} to 10 per cent. 





EXPORTERS 


Our three-monthly reports give concise information on market 
conditions and prospects in all countries im the world. The 
report issued this week on 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


and on 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


includes information and comments on: 
Rising mining production 
The gold price issue 
Easing of import restrictions 
Competition for U.K. exports by Italy and Germany 
The report is illustrated by charts and has a useful statistical 
appendix. 
For a free specimen report in this series and full particulars, 
please apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WhHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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Company Notes 





TUBE INVESTMENTS. Early 
this year Tube Investments raised over 
£8 million from its rights issue of ordinary 
shares. It has since bought the issued 
capital of Park Gate Iron and Steel and 
the complementary pig iron and iron ore 
capacities of Renishaw Iron and Byfield 
Ironstone ; its £3} million programme to 
develop its subsidiary,, Round Oak Steel 
Works, is under way; it still owes the 
Iron and Steel Realisation Agency 
£4,600,000 for Park Gate and this must be 
paid up before February, 1958; and its 
directors have sanctioned capital expendi- 
ture of £6,600,000. Hence the group, as 
the chairman, Sir Ivan Stedeford, points 
out in the report, needs still more new 
capital: “I take this opportunity, there- 
fore, of informing stockholders that we 
expect to provide for this during 1957.” 

The programme, which will quickly 
absorb the liquid resources revealed in the 


Years to July Si 
1955 1956 
4 
14.615,922 
3,283,001 
6,286,704 
$6,271,209 
1,152,957 


Consolidated earnings:— 
Trading profit. 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Net income 
Ordinary dividends .. 
Retained by  subsi- 

diaries er 
Retained by parent co. 
ons. balance sheet:— 
Net frxed assets 
Net current assets... 
Sta ks 
Debtors 
Liquid assets 
Bank overdrafts .... 
Balance 

ISHRA 
Revenue reserves 
Capital reserves 13,955,103 15,028,232 
Ordinary capital .... 7,247,431 14,582,862 

£lordinary stock at 52s.9d. xd. yields £5 14s. per cent. 


/ 
10,800,864 
2,274,287 
4,393,401 
4,428,523 
937,636 


549,220 
3,117,005 


571,525 
3,299,807 


27,940,382 
23,373,485 
18,906,782 
15,350,960 
457,914 
469,210 


31,876,526 
39,404,071 
26,233,066 
20,105,711 
10,112,219 

87,377 


4,600,000 


23,440,661 27,311,993 


balance sheet at July 31st, goes beyond 
the development and modernisation of 
existing capacities. It envisages a rede- 
ployment of the group’s resources. 
“* Radical and costly changes ” are involved 
in concentrating the production of bicycles 
at Handsworth. Moreover, the group has 
substantially increased its investment in 
steelmaking. The primary consideration 
which brought Tube Investments into 
steelmaking was to secure an adequate 
supply of carbon steel billets for seamless 
tubemaking. But recently it has had to 
pay high prices for alloy steel billets from 
abroad and this experience will to some 
extent fashion its plan for developing and 
expanding its steelmaking capacity. 


This emphasis in Tube Investments’ 
policy suggests a shift from secondary pro- 
cessing towards integrated production. 
The decision to do so must have been 
taken some time ago but its justification 
can be seen in the group’s experience in 
sales and profits in the year to July 31st 
and in what is likely to happen to them 
in the current year. A gain of over £22 
million was recorded in sales, deriving 
mainly from new products and from new 
plants, but profit margins were eroded. 
Profits after depreciation rose by 


£2,806,334 to £11,332,921 but £900,000 of 
this sum represented “ exceptional profits 
arising from price increases of raw 
materials.” The one exception to the 
upward trend in sales and earnings was 
the cycle division, where trade declined 
both at home and abroad. The directors 
add that “during the latter part of the 
year there was some falling off of orders 
in certain sections of the group’s activi- 
ties. This trend continued during the 
first quarter of the present financial year 
and has imposed a curtailment of activities 
in certain divisions.” 

Redeployment and expansion will be 
costly and will no doubt involve an in- 
creased commitment for working capital 
too. New capital will have to be raised ; in 
addition a high proportion of earnings 
will have to be ploughed back at a time 
when earnings themselves may be 
squeezed. But the claims of shareholders 
have not been ignored in the past; the 
rights issue was on bonus terms and by 
effectively recommending a dividend of 
I§ per cent on the new capital the direc- 
tors did a little more than they had 
originally promised. Shareholders’ claims 
it must be supposed will not be forgotten 
when the next new issue comes along. 


* 


JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUS- 
TRtES). When the motor industry’s 
sales and profits fall so too do those of 
Joseph Lucas. But the company also sup- 
plies accessories and equipment to the air- 
craft industry and the importance of these 
interests may help to explain why, though 
the company’s earnings have fallen, they 
do not appear to have taken such a hard 
knock as the troubles in the motor 
industry might have suggested. 


Joseph Lucas sets out its earnings in an 
individual way which falls somewhat short 
of complete clarity. The preliminary 
statement shows that the gross trading 
surplus for the year to July 31st last has 
fallen from £7,078,422 to £5,010,441. But 
this surplus is struck after charging 
£1,268,623 (against £1,330,995) for depre- 
ciation, £625,000 (against £850,000) for 
replacement reserves and nil (against 
£475,000) for stock reserves. If these 
appropriations and charges are added back, 
the gross profit appears to have declined 
from £9,734,417 to £6,904,064. After a 
tax provision of £3,848,730 (against 
£5,187,437) and after making the replace- 
ment and stock reserve appropriations, the 
Statement shows that the group’s net in- 
come has fallen from £2,207,087 to 
£1,519,722. By any reckoning, net earn- 
ings have been heavily reduced. But 
dividend policy in the past was ultra- 
conservative and the latest earnings still 
provide an adequate threefold cover on 
the maintained dividend of 7} per cent. 
On this dividend the £1 ordinary shares 
at the current price of 29s. 6d.xd. yield 
just over § per cent. 
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FISONS. The high running yield of 
£6 3s. 9d. per cent offered on the new 
unsecured loan stock of Fisons may 
ensure its success. Its terms—{5 million 
of a 6 per cent. stock (1976-81) at g7— 
have attractions even in today’s uncertain 
markets, especially for the institutions 
which can take in the stock at sub-under- 
writing terms. But they are a reminder 
of the heavy costs of financing expa 
for those companies that are commit 
it. The directors of Fisons have 
authorised capital expenditure of 
£6,930,000, to build a new factory on the 
Thames for the manufacture of nit 
compounds, to extend and modernise the 
capacity for compound fertilisers and to 
add to the group’s investment in indus- 
trial chemicals. The £5 million issue of 
loan stock will not be enough for these 
needs and the company intends “ to raise 
further capital in due course and it is at 
present proposed to do this by the issue 
of ordinary shares.” 


The prospect for Fisons shareholders 
suggests stable dividends with a chance of 
increasing their stake in the business on 
preferential terms through a rights issue 
So much can be inferred from one com- 
ment by the chairman, Mr F. G. C 
Fison: “ Our policy has been to fix prices 
at a level which provided a reasonable 
return to shareholders and which allowed 
us to retain part only of the capital re- 
quired for expansion.” 
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Years to |i 
1955 
Consolidated earninges:— 
Trading profit 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Ordinary dividends .... 
Ordinary dividends (per 
cent) 15 
Retained profits 609,924 
Cons. balance sheet:— 
Net fixed assets ....... 8,997,822 
8,686,445 


Net current assets 

Stocks 5,999,147 
Liquid assets 4,984,300 3,282,741 
Reserves 6,526,357 7,145,255 
Ordinary capital 5,804,863 5,804.86 


£1 ordinary stock at 49s. 3d. yields £6 2s. per 


f, 
3,728,140 
869,234 
1,220,347 
1,189,386 
472,857 


617,331 
9 954,213 
8,417,985 
7.95? 504 


In the past year, Mr Fison claims, the 
group carried some of the extra burden 
of increases in costs, and fertiliser prices 
were increased only after the end of the 
financial year. Thus margins were [e- 
duced though sales went up from {£32 
million to £374 million. Looking ahead, 
Mr Fison believes the increase in the con- 
sumption of fertilisers in the current year 
will be less than “ normal ” but that there 
will still be a definite increase. But profit 
margins, he argues, are so “ moderate 
that the group cannot undertake to absorb 
“any exceptional increases in costs.” Mr 
Fison draws particular attention to the 
element of freight rates in costs—a «0™- 
ment which is now given added point by 
the closing of the Suez Canal. Much 0! 
the group’s raw material, too, comes !'0™ 
North Africa, which poses a question ™ ark 
on the subject of supplies ; shareholucrs 
will note that the group has been bull :ng 
up its stock of raw materials and th.! !! 
has written £250,000 off its investmen! !" 
the Société Industrielle d’Acide [0% 
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phorique et d@’Engrais. Everything in this 
statement, then, indicates unchanged divi- 
dends—a prospect discounted in the yield 
of 6.1 per cent offered by the £1 ordinary 
units at a price of 49s. 3d. 


* 


IND COOPE & ALLSOPP. 
The directors of Ind Coope, one of the 
largest breweries in this country, have 
pursued a most conservative policy on 
dividends. For a decade the ordinary 
dividend was effectively unchanged at 12 
per cent. Now, for the year to September 
ist, they have increased the dividend to 
13 per cent. Small though it is this is a 
break with tradition. 


The increase in the payment does not 
follow on a sudden and sharp advance in 
earnings. Indeed, although the group’s 
gross income has risen from £3,223,347 to 
{ 3,547,562, its net earnings have merely 
crept up from £1,122,716 to £1,136,574 as 
the tax bill has risen from £1,200,244 to 
£1,390,434. But this belated increase in 
dividend seems to suggest that the directors 
are reasonably confident that earnings will 
continue to run about their present level. 
There are grounds for confidence. Sales 
of draught beers are not buoyant—a bear 
point for Ind Coope with one of the big- 
gest chain of public houses in the country 
—but sales of bottled beers are. And Ind 
Coope was one of the first and one of the 
biggest in selling its bottled beers outside 
its own tied houses. Moreover, it has 
interests in the export trade and in wines 
and spirits and it has the resources to 
spend on improving the amenities of the 
properties it owns. More than this it has 
recently acquired a number of large 
hotels. 


All this suggests that earnings should 
remain stable, though in such a competi- 
tive trade they are unlikely to expand 
spectacularly. The one per cent increase 
in the dividend does not therefore mean 
that investors have to change their view 
on the §s. stock units. Rather like 
“Imps ” among tobacco shares these units 
should be considered as income stocks— 
they yield. £7 13s. at the current price of 
8s. 6d.—with a rare touch of the equity 
in them. 


THOMAS W. WARD. This 
was the first company to receive an award 
by The Accountant for its full report. Its 
latest accounts, for the year to June 3oth, 
maintain an excellent standard though the 
story they have to tell has grown familiar 
in the telling. It is of increased sales but 
of smaller profit margins. The turnover 
of the group went up from £36,635,000 to 
£44,714,000, carrying trading profits up 
from £2,573,445 to £3,088,406. Of the 
£44; million, about £21 million arises 
from “transactions of a merchanting 
nature ”; on this trade in coal, metals and 
manufactured products the margin of 


Years to June 30, 


1955 1956 
Sales and profits: — £ £ 
PUNE, vcesiciece 36,635,000 44,714,000 
Gross income ....... 2,709,312 3,216,391 
Depreciation ....... 292,450 402,718 
ee 1,215,557 1,386,483 
ype” ee 975,302 1,113,426 
Ordinary dividends .. 187,687 189,750 
Ordinary dividends (per 
a ea eee 15 15 
Retained by — sub- 
Se a ctsdceve 339,045 401,851 
Retained by parent co, 507,606 534,813 
Cons. balance sheet:— 
Net fixed assets ..... 3,392,884 4,268,651 
Net current assets... 5,722,245 6,455,908 
ET eee ree 3,939,401 5,142,634 
Liquid assets ....... 1,266,114 1,141,893 
i EEE ET Ce 5,116,976 6,335,789 
Ordinary capital .... 2,200,000 2,200,000 


£1 ordinary share at 64s, yields {4 14s, per cent. 


profit is slighter than on the goods manu- 
factured by the group itself. 

Mr. H. W. Secker, the chairman, com- 
ments in detail on the prospects of each 
division of the group. But whether he 
speaks of cranes or of machine tools or 
of iron and steel products, either in the 
role of a merchant or a manufacturer, he 
reaches the same conclusion of reduced 
profit margins. He expects that the 
volume of trade will be maintained and 
only in a few isolated incidences is there 
any indication of a falling off in demand. 
From his remarks shareholders may draw 
the conclusion that the ordinary dividend 
may be in no danger but that an increase 
is unlikely. That possibility, set against 
a more cheerful view of the longer term 
prospects, governs the prospects of the £1 
ordinary shares, which at 64s. offer the low 
yield of 4% per cent on the maintained 
dividend of 15 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 28th 
Next Contango Day: November 28th 
Next Settlement Day: November 20th 


Nervousness has been the keynote in 
markets this week, causing considerable 
falls. On Friday of last week the Financial 
Times ordinary index actually rose by 1.1 
to 174.0, but on Monday some end of 
account selling reduced prices all round. 
The decline then gathered momentum 
and on Wednesday the Financial Times 
ordinary share index broke through the 
year’s low at 168.3. Not until Thursday 
when a broad recovery particularly 
ntarked in gilt-edged stocks occurred was 
the fall checked. 


Gilt-edged have declined 1 to 1} points, 
2} per cent Consols falling one point to 
504, while 4 per cent Consols fell to 76} 
and 2} per cent Treasury to 503. Among 
new issues West Ham 5} per cent scrip 
(£10 paid) has fallen from 1% discount to 
3 discount. Australia 54 per cent 70/72 
in which dealings started at } discount 
declined to 1} discount. 


Oil shares were again affected sharply. 
British Petroleum over the week have 
fallen by 21s. 3d. to 123s. 9d., Burmah 
12s. 3d. to 77s. 9d., Shell 8s. 14d. to 
140s. 74d. and Royal Dutch 2} to 79}. 
On the brighter side Ultramar have 
improved from 54s. 6d. to 56s. 3d. and 
Canadian Eagle from 66s. 3d. to 69s. 


The industrial share market also records 
considerable losses, The Economist indi- 
cator now standing at 177.2, against 186.4 
last week. Among shares affected for 
specific as well as general reasons are 
Plessey, which fell from 67s. 3d. to 62s. 3d. 
on the results, Leyland Motors which 
dropped 5s. 4}d. to 42s. 3d. on the 
announcement of the rights issue, and 
Johnson & Phillips which fell 5s. 9d. to 
31s. 6d. on the cut in the interim dividend. 
Steel shares have recorded heavy declines, 
Stewarts & Lloyds falling from 60s. 3d. to 
54s. and United Steel from 37s. 9d. to 
34s. 3d. English Sewing Cotton received 
support and improved from 24s. 3d. to 
.26s. 74d. 

There was some support for the older 
mines, Crown Mines rising Is. to 33s. 1}d. 
while OFS issues have recently tended 
to harden. 













































































STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
“ SECURITY YIELDS apenas tan 
| ORDINA , SHARES | i 1956 Indicator*| Yield % 1956 | 1955 
6 “ ya | 
t” Indicator 
The Economist Indic a Oct. 17| 186-8 | 5-89 High | Low High Low 
. MAY 4 Sc WE) Fp cmeqe gereeere poem geome _ 
» SL) 183-8 | 5 210-4 | 174-6 | 232-1 | 175-2 
5.5 Nov. a = tet (Jan. 4) | (Mar. 7) | (July 20) | (Mar, 23) 
age 
a | W 4 ** Financial Times” Indices 
| | 95 1955 
5 LL ean Rare | voce | Ort,| rt, | Fixed [op28y,| Bex, [2886 | 188 
i T a 7 | Indext | Yield Int-t | “Vield (Marked High High 
4 | BA 7 i Laegy 203°5 | 233-9 
A /~ a \ Nov. 8 | 172-9| 6-19 | 92-56 | 4-88 | 7,867 | (Jan. 3) | July 21) 
aa wd “J 2'2% CONSOLS , 9 | 174-0 | 6-16 | 92-59| 4-88 7,605 apa, SEE 
. ; 12/| 171-9| 6-23 | 92-46 | 4-90 | 8,788] jee" | 495-7 
| eed » 13{ 170-0 | 6-30 | 92-39 | 4-93 | 8,209 | acy 4) | (Mar. 15) 
Bical = tl —— ” 14 | 168-3 | 6-37 | 92-05 | 4-96 | 8,340 |(Nov. 14) | (Mar. 
Jie imlaluwlslslals'!o'n'o Bases -* 1953-100. { July 1, 1935-100. 1928=100. 
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Nov 14. 1956 AND Nov. 7,Nov.14,| Nov. 14, | 14 to Nov. 14,1956 Dividends | STOCKS Nov. 7. 
ou GUARANTEED “1956 1956) 1956 1956’ | inp } Low | @ © © Bas 
Low STOCKS § a : ; 


ho.” % STEEL & ENGINEERING 
64/7- | 8b 7 a Babcock & Wilcox {1 
9 14 ci) 4 aCammell Laird 5/-.. 
24 8c 3 a Dorman Long f1.... 
40 84), 34a Guest Keen N’told £1 
| 4] 4a 6 b Metal Box {1 
53 1246 5 aStewarts & Lloyds £1 
33/- 8 b 4 aSummers (John) £1... 
46 11 6 = =6.3. a@Swan Hunter £1 
9 | + 84h 4a United Steel £1 
4 | 32 7b 24a Vickers £1 
TEXTILES 
66 4 aBradtord Dyers {1...| 2 
3a 5 b Brit. Celanese {1.....| 
2ha 645 Coats (J. & P.) £1....) | 
66 4 aCourtaulds £1 
12 5a 5 b Fine Spinners £1 
22 Thb 5 a Lanes. Cotton {1 
26 24a 10 6 Patons & Baldwins £1 
Morors & AIRCRAFT 
- - 64b 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10 
4a 84) British Motor 5/-.... 
2ha 5 A bkord Motor fl 
124 3 a Hawker Siddeley £1. 
10 ¢ 124¢ Levland Motors £1.. 
1245 5 a Rolls-Royce £1 106 3 
SHops & STORES 
14 « 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.; 13 
Tha 20 b Debenhams 10/-.....) 38 
15 a 474bGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-.) 34/- 
3246 20 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 60 
20 6 12ja United Drapery 5/-. 21 
3635 20 a Woolworth 5/- 55/3 
OIL 
410 6 =+5 a British Petroleum {1. 147 
1246 5 a Burmah £1 31/3 
6a 14 6Rovyal Dutch 100 ff... £834 
#5 a +13zbShell Reg. £1 150 
SHIPPING 
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1245 Tha London Brick {1 $ 50 
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12 b =44a Tate & Lyle £1 60 
6}a = 746 Tube Investments 1. 52 6° 
20 6 5 aTurner & Newall £1. . 100 1 97 6 
6a 9b Unilever {1 72/- 68 ° 
t73b  +4}a United Molasses 10/-. 38 
24a’ +74bCons. Tea & Lands {1.) 24/3* | 23 
5a 15 bLondonAsiatic Rbr.2/- 2/14 2 
530 6 12a United Sua Betong {1 48.9 *46 
MINES 
20 a) 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- 7 Ti 
120 6| 80 aDe Beers 5/- Def. Reg.100/- 100 
io ... |Free State Geduld 5/- 79/44 75 75 
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: 46 75 a 275 bRhokana {1 403 6 
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BANKS & DISCOUNT 
40 /- a Barclays {1 
a Liloyds‘A’ £5, £1} pd.. 
a Midland fl, fully pd. . 
aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd. 
a Westmstr‘B’ £4 £1tpd. 
24a Alexanders f} 
5 aNat. Disc. ‘B’ ; 
| 64a Union Disc. 
4 aBarc. (D.C.O.) f{1.... 
4 Tha Chart. Bk. of India fl 
INSURANCE 
29 3746 = 12ha Leg. & Gen. {1 2 
25} +474b +20 a Pearl £1, fully pd.. ] 19} 
483 $ (¢117$c+125 ¢Prude ntial ‘A’ a 383 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
1196 } 33 6 10 aBass f1 115 
24,103 19/6 6a i 
45/104 37/103 25 ¢ 38,9 
76/- 65/3 14 b 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1 67/6 66 /3* 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
2 ad . BRITISH OVERSEAS 
t | sy t | C s Prices and Wages........... .+. Nov. 3rd Western Europe : 
oe and Consumption Nov. 10th Production and Trade...... Nov. 3rd 
ey This week British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 10th 
External Re rccasseconceseses Oct. 27th Western Europe : 
ee meer This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
ndustrial Profits ............... Oct. 13th WD DRGOD oo ccccccccccccases Oct. 27th 
World Trade.................. Oct. 13th 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1956 
Unit — ——— — aes 
1953 1954 1955 Aug. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 
orking population : 
fot PP Oe PS Fi 4g OE ee Eee See 000s 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,912 | 24.039 | 24,051 | 24,103 | 24.012 | 24,101 , 24.101 
» ow dae Seen Raat LAE tA ee eed ease oo a va 16,144 een 16,157 | 16,143 16,194 | 16,191 
CR coi nent ete ohee ahha ee bacc¥s'e a ,693 ,82 7.895 91 7,946 7,869 7,907 7,910 
pened PURGE acca wee natadb ebshi ode divisese cea 865 839 803 793 790 786 757 TTT 780 
ivil employment : 
lotal . «0s sp nee en he aceedOssuwecnewes 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,933 | 23,058 | 23,063 | 23,101 | 23,055 | 23,099 23,085 | 
\griculture, forestry and fishing............... 1,087 1,074 1,066 1,082 ; 1,072 1,042 1,052 | 1,057 1,052 
Mining and: QUES: vanes so ¥ibode0b <n seas 877 867 862 860 858 857 860 861 861 | 
Building and contracting ............cccecceee 1,437 1,453 1,486 1,496 1,494 | 1,498 1518} 1,511 1,517 
Distribweiwh Gee de sk a de eae e ded aw dww dues 2,664 2,743 2,811 2,837 2,834 | 2,857 2,856 | 2,867 2,860 
Pul Pe EE ee 1,320 1,326 1,289 1,289 1,288 | 1,287 1,291 1,290 1,291 
Manufactwriteit BRMEEEE os io vc tccdcccescecccs 8,746 8,976 9,206 9,257 9,306 9,358 9,212 | 9,231 9,254 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT(') 
Increase or decrease since June, 1954 : 
Employees in engineering(?) ..............0..% — 125 om + 190] + 213 244 | + 266} + 205/ + 212 
,, consumer goods industries(*) ..... - 67 . — 13] + 7 4j;+ 34]-— 2;- WV 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durathGmpyee ck Sravawh ce oes bc deco ce 342-0 284-8 232-2 199-7 -2 215-2 238-1 | 266-5 247-6 254-1 
on I eae che descended ete dces 218-2 184-4 146-7 124-8 °3 133-1 161-0 | 181-7 158-8 | 160-1 
ds. SEE Ma a wets 5000 teens ted 123-8 100-4 85-5 74-9 9 82-1 77-1 84-8 88-8 94-0 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ 68-7 58-0 51-5 45-9 -2 50-3 70-7 75-7 58-1 53-5 
- a OND ais vans’ 43-9 36°4 36-7 37-8 ‘] 39-0 32-7 35-8 37-9 | 34-6 
Over 5 WORRPI bc ae ca Pavone oi0ect ascends 96-7 81-7 67-7 51-7 -9 50-7 58-8 62-9 62:3 | 64-8 
anid d ss neni hoa done 46-3| 37-1| 26-5} 20-5} ‘D} 20-6) 23-8) 23:5; 23-2) 26-5 
By industry (*) : | - 
[ext nin caeat ae eaNAaEhaphe cesesd sens My 1-4 0-9; 1-6 2:0; 2-2 1-6 1-4 1-6 15) 1:2 
Chota ss a ees Fe 5 od o's cue ieee 1-3 1-3 0-9 0-9 0-9 0-8 1:0 1-1 1-1 | 1-0 
Vehichtt.cndhindd api tagio' Shckin gee saane oi a1 0-8} O-5) 04) 0-3/ O-3} O44] 28) 27) O89) 08 
ae) ee ee ree 1-4 i-]} 0:8 0-6 0-7 0-7 0-8 1-1 | 1-1 | 0-9 
Coal-miRitamrtcs ft yids dius aswis habe ccusecdes 0:2 | 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 | 0:2 0-1 | 0-2 
Distribute Se stay ote su keke hesencce ces 1-5 | 1-3 1-0 0-8 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-9 0-9 | 1-1 
By regions (*) : | | 
Great RE gin Ab a 1-6 s +e 0-9 a2 Es . . ; : : : 
London é ~ - : m ° " 0-5 « ° . 
rena o :  R 13 12) 09] o7| O7| O8| 06 08 08] O8 
Southeih dais dee bbatep pier sel cise see 1-4 1-1 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-8 1-1 1-1 0-9 1-0 
SOUR, Tee ans fete ob oak pue.wes 1-6 1-5 1-2 0-8 )-9 1-1 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-3 
Midlet@i PEE Ghd ois CEN sc Salnciec ue ss 1-1 0-6 0-5 0-5 ‘5 0-5 1-9 2-1 1-2 1-0 
Nortiy SENS tite ati oNs ve ad's sess vine owes 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-5 4 0-4 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-6 
East and West Ridings ............-....+: 1-2 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-7 0-6 0-8 0-8 0-8 
North Wea cviscateatsbhacecde uit nceee bee 2-1 1-5 1-4 1-3 1-4 1-3 1:2 1-4 1-4 1-3 
North@itig cies ticcced covets a5 04k a saes acess pe 2-4 | 2-2 1-8 1-5 1-4 1-5 1-2 1-5 1-4 | 1-5 
Soothe co eae eee ae 3-] 2-8 | 9-4 2-0 2-0 | 2-1 2-1 9-2 2-4 2-2 
Wale, (0 Ae eet Ciedatace das clintelirss . 30; 25] 1:8 1-6 1-6 1:7 2-0 2-1 2:0} 2-2 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to employment ex- 
changes (°) : ay ’ 2975 261: 5 
lotall . .vihitee wie eee bers S<uds waste <s "000s 270 338 | 382 448 424 401 397 ; 361 : 3345 
Men . chin EEUU ain Wed 44a bees “ 147 191 214 251 238 225 214° 198 * 184° 
Women ids GR a aeedntieeaiic dis ssecteees ; 123; 147) 168] 197 = SO Ue -™ 
DISPUTES(* 3 
bh ne involved....... : ee i Pp etal suena d a 114 37 55 30 62 60 53 32 40 | 
orki : | , 
romne days lost : 182 205 315 74| 224 187 285; 160 217 
Mining “s ° i os ae See eeeeeereeescseseseeesseess ” 33 39 93 31 60 58 19 45 42 
Engueaiee ae Mapbtansiinsesse+saenss ” 127 62 57 29 87 104 257 97 166 | 
Other industries and services ............++-: - 22 104 166 14 11 25 9; 18 9 









































(*) Annual figures are for June of each yea 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimat 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


jewellery. 





(?) Engineering, shipbuild 
food, drink and tobacco, manut 
ed number of employees. 

(*) United Kingdom. 


ing, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
actures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 


(*) Number registered 


(*) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 





| Nether- — 
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WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1953 = 100) f 
| ; 
7 6 90% a. 78| 104} 15 66 19 
100 98 98 112 106 |  —-101 | 101 102 100 
103 98 101 120 | 110 | 101 102 104 | 104 


3 2 a 103 | 104 110 109 
08 102 102 131 ps | 102 | 104 110 110 
108 101 102 130 s 102 | 103 110 109 
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108 103 102 _ i _ | +H 109 





107 102 


COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 


i By 74 Ui 
101 100 100 ] 104 104 101? 
107 101 | 102 22 106 | 105 104 


03 | 5 107 111 109 
See +4 uae 109 lll 109 
102 105 eat 108 111 109 


102 105 ‘ 108; ll 110 
103 eee eee aon eee ove | eee —— 


IMPORT PRICES “) (1953 - 


84° 59 poe ses Z 
97 98 96 118 
98 97 100 118 g 


102 125 
102 103 120 \ 102 
104 124 
104 128 
104 ae 


EXPORT PRICES “") (1953 


95 91° oa ioe 103 76 
94 99 95 | 96 121 | 99 | 99 98 
97 | 101 96 | 98 133 | 102 107 | 102 
| 

105/} ) 101 141 106 lll 
sa 104 Ae 101 f 101 134 | 107 | 113 103 

June.... 103 a J i 102 148 110 | lll 

July pate _— eee eos 102 130 ove 99 114 

“ August “ —_ sie 102 117 | 


TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY 

000 mn. | 000 mn. mn. 000 mn. 000 mn. , '000 mn. mn. 000 mn. mn. | mn. ‘000 mn. 
End of period schillings | frances | kroner francs D. marks drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner kroner 
..* | 154-0) 7,110 2,165 11-8!) 1,984! 110-3] 1,989] 7,285! 6, ; 
28-26 187-3 | 7,369 5,266 26-4 9-30® 152-2) 4036) 9,099 | 11-09 
-62 4 | 7,438 5,916 29-1, 11-97; 1547} 4,477 9,839 | 11-29 
1956, April | ‘90; .. | 7,469 6060 28-4! 12-96! 149-2/... 9,548 | 11-15 
. May .- | 1,669 6,076 28-7 12-32 146-1)... 9,720 259} 10-82 
| 1,456 6,185 28-8 12-65 144-1)... 9,683 10-88 
7,249 6,327 29-1 12-71 148-2)... 9,786 10:62 

a 148-1 ne 


7,423 6,313 29-3 10:56 








AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ( (mn. us bottars) 


l a a 
938 84-0 iis ol 295 539 | 
412 1,046 143-4 = 1,369 2,636} 10: / 1,041 276 | 3 | 479 
357 1,146 133-1 2,120 3,076 | = 10: 242 | 
| 
1 
1 


| 1,237 284 | 3] 470 
348 1,197 | 138- 1,888 3,413 | 1,271 6 | 431 
357 1,210; 134-6| 1,786 3,590 as 
375 1,216 131-5/| 1,702 3,761 | 
394 1,224 130-7| 1,648 3,848 | 
:, September........... 403 1,244 | 127- 1,658 3,998 | 
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226 
225 
a3) .. —_ 
a a oe, 6 | 448 
| | | } 
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(1) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 
(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 
Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953—100. (4) _ Inc luding direct taxes. 
value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1953 : 
movements. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by busine 
and other banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government 


Figures for Ireland are based on January, 1952=100. (2) July-Dee 


Belgium and Austria exclude rent. Denmark includes direct t 
(*) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. (*) Index numbers ‘ 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as 
ss, individuals and foreigners, Except for Greece holdings ef the issuing aut 
, and central bank at end of period. 

exchange figures for Norway exclude government ho 


_per Figures for Greece are gold reserves only ; { 
3 Ss Idings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments ; Ireland include some long term secu 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,900 old drachmas introduced. 
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Financial Statisti 
y , : ‘ ; ‘ 
a EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended November 10th, 1956, there AT the Treasury bill tender on Friday of Nov. 16, | Nov. 7, | Nov. 14 
- was an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for last week the discount market maintained ({ million) 1955 | 1956 ° % 1956 
M4 sinking Funds) of £19,529,000 compared with a its bid at just § per cent for the third week 
10 deficit of £1,486,000 in the previous week and a| Mm succession. At last week’s tender, the | sssue Department® : 
19 surplus of {13,313,000 in the corresponding period market’s Proportion of the £200 million ones in eesiotinn er 1,777-7 | 1,886-9 } 1,892-6 
~~ L Shia a “ie es SP € : Notes in banking dept.... 22-6 38-5 32-8 
1; [Bei last year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last} Of 91-day bills fell, from 36 to 27 per cent, | Govt. debt and securities* | 1,796-2 | 1,921-2 | 1,921-2 
14 eek reached £14,181,000, bringing the total deficit} though its allotment of the £80 million of wg securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 
4 agen . ; : a . . id coin and bullion... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
f - ( i e : 
to (651,670,000 (£583,104,000 in 1955-56) | Ptashne ge slightly a 90 to 92 | Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
; e average rate of allotment 
vey. [Opti | April, | Week Week of both maturities fell fractionally, to Devons  eaateine 
£7000 mate, | to | to” |Nov.| Nov. | £4 198. 10.86d. per cent for the gi-day | Public accounts.......... oe) Det 2 
| 1956-57 |Nov. 12,|Nov. 10] 22, 10, bills and a fraction over that for the 63-day lal vn ek i: ae = 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | bills At yesterday’s tender, the offer of ge tota! Ret iittindusicahatoee 330-5 | 321-0 | 328-6 
. curities : 
- ak iaiaae | | ee bills was reduced to £190 Government TAF avr eet 2 295-2} 254-4 | 281-0 
. Rev | ‘ oa8 iscounts ¢ iv ss 5 a 2. 
19 scout TAB. asus 2085,500] 581,707 | 653,661] 7,540 9,866| Mullion, but that of the shorter maturities aan wsabenen..) Ws) o 12-9 
tall. «asasdulien 144,000 135/500 41.800 1,500 1,200 | was raised by a further £10 million, to WE vcareens Rc pipe aed 326-5 | 298-5 | 310-8 
z Meath Duties ..... J , ’ : : hi Bank d t t ye. . , . 
38 sacl rt. 58.900] 45.100! 38.400} 1.100 1.000 | £90 million. ; anking department reserve | e 1 = 4 34 s 
08 Profits Tax, EPT. .| 216,750 131,000 | 121,950 5,100 4,300 | The exceptional stringency in the | “Proportion” ............ 7:5 12-5 10-6 
—— I - sete - “ ; | money market where short loan rates have | * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
non and other f 1,000 300 | 210]... .. | been 4% per cent and occasionally 5 py —_ to £1,925 million from £1,950 million 
Inland Revenue | per cent has been due in part to the | i. eal 
DE an ere ge ed ae f os E | TREASURY BILLS 
|| Inland Rev . 2680150] 918.607 | 958,721] 19,040 19,366| Shortage of maturities, caused by the | 
= CustOMs.....e0.. 1204 000} 720,934| 735 978 28,020 37,116 | postponement in the corresponding week Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
B acine se. +-| 953,350] 535,130| 555,935] 46,880 39.765] im August of take-up of bills until the Sia 
13 —_—_— — —4 —_—_ -—-—— . —_ , ate o . — 
. per AE ao | maturity on the 15th of the National War | Tenaer . Applied | Average | Allotted 
+ Excise .......0. '2157,550}1256,064 |1291,913] 74,900 76.881| Bonds. Moreover, a number of houses Offered i iene of ot Men 
as ————Eeo smeutums|anmummcs | : . eed | Allotment tate* 
Motor Duties...... 92,000] 22,623, 24,208) 366 1,237| Mmeeded funds on Monday for repayments | 
of seven-day loans to the Bank. Further . , : ; 
PO (Net Receipts). ‘on 3,100 5,050} 3.100) 5,050 | B k bo a h ; l , N —_ Row | 6 406-2 ’ ) - 3 + 
Broadcast Licences| 28,000} 11,800/ 12,900]... . | oan rrowing at the penal rate was | Nov. EP win fh Beds. ts 
cela | sina] ane] auSta] ust] alae] M6SENGATY, om Tuesday for two houses, | ee, | orb | ee | soo sae | a 
CET ATE mR - : . i 280-0 393-4 | 100 0-43 62 
_ Be tota .. . |5187,500 12312,272 2409,827/98,832105276 small. The week’s net repayment by the "94 | 270-0 405-2 | 101 2-95 + 
Ord. Expenditure ~ | market is reflected in the fall of £10.3 | » 31) 290-0 385-0 | 100 6-41 a 
Debt tnt eat ne 670,000} 585,362) 440,021} 4,099, 5.761 million to £16.9 million in discounts and | sept 7 290-0 430-0 | 101 4-50 55 
ments t re- m } 7 ? ank 14 | 2% 404-2 102 0-77 e 
9] nd Exchequer. .} 61,000} 32,574) 36,819]... | 2,287 | advances shown in Wednesday’s Bank " | +4 380-0 | 103 4.86 - 
o7 MtherCons. Fund..} 10,000] 6,236 5,411] .. ot return. ” 98 | 280-0 40¢ 101 9-86 67 
+ Sopply Services . . .|3941,918[2081,118 |2329,102] 80,750) 77 050 | | 
Pe er; 1 SRR pee J 1 Oct. 5 280-0 424-9 | 101 1-51 56 
Total............ 682,918 [250,290 2801,353] 84,848 85,097 | LONDON MONEY RATES a 280-0 403-6 |} 102 2-21 55 
i. al 280- Ot 392-9 | 100 2-12 66 
Sinking Funds ....|_37,0001_21,500/_ 20,9564 __670_650| Bank rate (from %, Discount rates %, —_* — 
: } 44%, 16/2/56 54 Bank bills : 60 days St 91 Day 63 Day 
“Above-line" Surplus Sng + + rates (max) 3months 54-54 » 26 | 200-0 60-0 412-4 99 9-85 RY) 
Deficit oe aed 214,518 | 412,482) 13,313 19,529 a exes 3} 4months 54-54 
Below-line" Net Expendi- | Discount houses .. 3° 6months 5}-5} | Nov. 2 200-0 70-0 405-8 99 11-55 % 
: OG scncstunceeeel 368,586 | 239.188] 6.762) 14,181 » 9 | 200-0 80-0 | 419-1 99 10-86 27 
Money Day-to-day.. 5}-5 Fine trade bills: 
: ‘ale - + 4 Short periods..... 4 3months 6-64 ® On November 9th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 15s. 0d 
; Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 583,104 651,670} 6,551 5,348 reas pills 2months 41) 4months 6-64 Pik 7 ~ te ae yogis AA ay ~— > ste rretirtes 
Net Receipts from | Smonths 5 Gmonths 6-7 92 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. Yesterday's 
hee ee ae | ffering of £280 million included £90 million at 63 days. 
; lax Reserve Certificates. ..| 114,364] 162,836] 264) 168 - = . fo > £260- llion 
= Savings Certificates ....... 9.500! 43.400 800! 2,700 * Call money ¢ Allotment cut to {260-0 million. 
16 Defence Bonds . se. f—21,503 |—28,263] 3,450) — 2211 
a Premium Savings Bonds... ne 15,600] ... | 15,600) : ie 
= LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
1eF4 
. Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | November 14 Novespber, 8 | November 9 | Novgnber 10 November 12 November 13 | November 14 
(£ million) 
l wT ; states $.. 2-78-2-82 | 2-784-2-78§ | 2-784-2-78§ | 2-78$-2-78h | 2-78h-2-78R | 27-84-2-78% | 2-784-2- 783 
Treasury Bills | “ys and Means oe a 2-694 -2-69} |2-68H -2-69y (2-68 -2-69 x 2-694 -2-69%, 2-685-2-69 | 2-684-2-68) 
- — Total | Pamch Fr....... 9827-987-35 | 981}-9818 | 9814-982) | 9819-982 9828-982) | 985-9835} | 9824-9834 
Date (—— ‘ _ -| pineting | Prone are veceees 12-15 fe -12- 33 ff12- 203-12 20%}22-21}-12- 219)19°215-13-204 = oe 12-22% Mg 215 
, ; |: : - ccceees "oe 4 139- 50- 13 -4 re “5 3 }- : y. 54 
Es Tende: Tap Anos ees ? Debt — PE. cknse | 138-95 oni 139 en all —_— Tr0-52) 139-60 139-65, 139-573 
pts. | Englanc ” 10-56-10-72 |20-60}-10-604,10-61}-10-61}) 10-61-10-61j 10-614-10-61§ 10-619-10-61§ 10-608-10-60§ 
9? | Dutch Gid....... , -69h-11-698/11-693-11- 1-69§—11-698 11-70-11 - 702 11-70%-11-71 |11-703-11-71 
Ww D-Mk 11-67 & -11- 84 pl 694-11 -698) 11-69}-11-699 11-698 70% 11-7 
106 195) | Wy cer. e Exc. | 79-90 81-10 | 8000-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 80-00-80: 10 | 80-00-80-1 | 80-00-80-10 
11 Nov. 12 | 3 Q | rn "| 19368-17623 1751-1752 1752-1753 1752-17524 | 1753-1754 1754-1755 1754-1755 
- pyUy < 35,4790 | 1,806-2 249-9 | eee | 5,526-1 | Italian LITO «2 ee : 14-59% 14-408 14-408 14-41-1441} 14-403 14-402 14-418 14 418 14-42-14 423 14-42-14 42} 
_ —_ | Swedish Kr...... ‘5-191 19-48} f19-31$-19- 32 | 19-32-19-32} 19-32-19- 32} 19- 32-19-32} 19- 32}-19-33 19+ 324-19- 33 
1 MEP 11, 3390-0 | a,361-2 | asa-9 | Lg 793-0 | eT ike! 11] 19-85-2015 | 19°97-19-974) 19-96-19-964 19-95}-19-964 19° 95}-19-964 19° 954-19-964119- 954-19: 964 
108 18 3.420-0 | 11355-6 | 262-4 | 6-8 | 5038-7 | One Month Forward Rates 
194 » 25 3,450-0 | 1346-2] 257-3 | ... | 5,053-5 csuniinene B-fc. pm | f-fe. pm | #-fc. pm ‘ fc. pm fc pm ' # pm 
; | DUAUES F cccccecsececers “ -le Dp -ic. pm -—4c. pm —%c. pm -4°¢. pm 
“pt 1 3,480-0 | 1330-3 | 228-5 we. | 5038-9 | Canadian $....-------+-+++: : the pm * * _ ak pis 13 ds 13 dis 1-3 dis 
ae , & 3,510-0 | 1322-4 235-9 1-8 | 5.070-1 | French Fr. eee vomaiiwnnan Sle. pas 3-2}c. pm 3-2ic. pm 3-24c. pm 3-2}c. pm 33-23c. pm 
. 3.540-0 | 1324-9 | 256-8 ose 5,121-7 | Swiss Fr... seeee- wakweune , ‘aah one 4-4 pm *-t pm i” pm i-*% pm %&-+ pm 
22 | 3,590-0 | 1,325-1 } 254-5 *. | 5169-6 | Belgian Fr....... PEA Het tm | Mgt m | atte. 'pm | 2ife. pm | 2 ihe. pm | 2-ije. ‘pm 
0 | 3610-0 | 1,338-2 | 238-0 TS idl | yg RNa $-2gpi. pm | $2hpf. pm | 3-2¢pf. pm | 3-2bpf. pm | 3-2hpf. pm | 3$-2ipf. pm 
t Uct. be ~ sepranee she <AB SANS: 2 pm-par 2 pin par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm par 
: 3610-0 | 1,338-8 253-7 2-3 5,204-8 | Italian Lire.....-- caewand os 45 pm-46 dis | 45 pm-46 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis | 45 pm $6 dis | $5 pm-}o dis 46 pm-}6 dis 
» 25 3,610-0 | 1,322-7 | 248-3 1-0 5,182-0 | Swedish Kr. .... ranges 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm | 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 
y 20 3,620-0 1,342-2 255°9 5218-0 | Danish Kr..... . 26 pm-par 2% pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm—par 
a » 27 3610-0 | 1,378-9 ] 245-2 0-8 5,234-9 | Norwegian Kr.....-----++++++: Gold Prite at Fixing 
> N z i } , P , c 
5 3,610-0 | 1360-2 | 263-6 we. |: §,233-7 251/5 2 251/5) 251/54 25g /5t 
10, 3610-0 | 1341-2 | 258-7 | 1-8 §,211-6 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)... 251/7 } 
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WHY A HOT WATER 
CYLINDER FLEW 
THROUGH THIS ROOF 


It was a hot water expansion cylinder 5 ft. long x 2} ft. 
diameter of welded x” steel plate. 

Dished to saucer shape, but not flanged, the ends 
were merely corner welded to the cylindrical shell 
without any plate edge preparation. This welding 
was very defective and the structure was highly stressed 
under the required working conditions. 

After only a few days’ service the cylinder violently 


exploded, took off like a rocket, and flew disastrously 
through the roof. 


“atl 7 , V1 i M ts csential tn Che tatorests off enfiety that aay vessel 
to used under pressure should be examined by an 
a u can experienced person before use. 

say about it... A Vulcan Standard Boiler Policy specifically 

VULCAN INSPECTS ogten for prior inspection of new plant by one 
a of Vulcan’s engineer-surveyors. Such a report 

—AND PROTECTS would not have sanctioned this cylinder’s use, and 

the accident would have been prevented. 





FREE. For news of industrial 


THE 
accidents and ways to avoid u Can 
them, ask us for “Vulcan” —a 
Quarterly Journal for Power 


users. Please write to Dept. 17. BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE co. LTD 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 














TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND EARNINGS 


Record gains in turnover and earnings— 
mainly derived from new products, new 
businesses, new plant coming into fuller pro- 
duction and generally higher productivity— 
were reported by Sir Ivan A. R. Stedeford, 
KBE, Chairman of Tube Investments 
Limited, in his annual statement circulated 
to stockholders on November 15th. 


Sir Ivan said that trading profits before 
tax but after depreciation were {11,332,921, 
an increase of £2,806,334 over the previous 
year. Included was some £900,000 of 
exceptional profits from raw material price 
increases. Allowing for this, profits became 
£10,432,921 and the increase over last year 
about £2 million. ‘There had been a rise in 
turnover of over £22 million, with all 
Divisions but the Cycle Division exceeding 
their previous year’s performance. There 
was, however, a progressive erosion of 
margins which, with present restraints on 
activity, made it unlikely that these records 
in turnover and profits would be challenged 
for a while. 


The Board recommended a final dividend 
of 75 per cent which, allowing for the share 
capital not fully paid for the whole of the 
period, made a rate for the year equivalent 
to 15 per cent, an increase of 1 per cent on 
the rate forecast. Stockholders, he felt, 
would not see in this a step away from the 
policy of retaining within the business the 
main sinews of development. The acquisi- 
tion of further companies, and costs of 
modernising them, presented TI with a need 
for more new capital, for which the company 
expected to provide in 1957. 


PROGRESS OF DIVISIONS 


The return on large-scale capital expendi- 
ture in the Aluminium Division had for the 
first time touched reasonable proportions, a 
sharp contrast to the losses of two and three 
years ago. The results of the extrusion plant 
at Redditch were particularly satisfactory. 
Here a new foundry recently completed 
would provide further economies. The 
shortage of virgin metal continued through- 
out the year, and once again, whilst demand 
was good, prevented the South Wales sheet 
mill from approaching its rated capacity. 
Nevertheless, sales reached a record level. 
Later‘in the year, with orders falling off, 
metal became easier, and with the freer 
supply competition became and remained 
much keener. 


The reduced earnings of the Cycle Division 
clearly reflected intensifying competition. 
Perhaps the most disquieting feature was the 
effect of the competition in America, the 
largest individual export market for bicycles, 
Where in the first eight months sales of 
British machines dropped by 43 per cent. 
Conditions were no less severe at home. 
Government measures to restrict credit pur- 
chase took heavy toll, and here total sales 
by the industry fell to about one half. A 
major scheme of reorganisation had been 
undertaken to effect still lower production 
costs. The British Cycle Corporation, a 
new subsidiary, had assumed full authority 
Over a great part of TI’s bicycle manufac- 
turing operations, and production in the 
Birmingham area would, apart from com- 
ponents, be concentrated in what he believed 


GROWING STEEL INTERESTS 


would be the most modern integrated bicycle 
factory in the world. These were radical and 
costly changes, but there could be no half- 
measures if Britain were to hold her own 
in this industry. 

_The redeployment of forces had inevitably 
given rise to some redundancy. Every effort 
had been made to lighten hardship by a 
generous scheme of notice and compensa- 
tion agreed in consultation with the men’s 
representatives. TI’s cycle companies had a 
long history of successful trading, a record 
which, with goodwill all round, would, he 
was sure, remain unbroken. 


NEW ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


An increase of nearly 15 per cent in the 
sales of the Electrical Division—each com- 
pany contributed—in what proved to be a 
contracting market for domestic appliances 
was a significant feature. The main reasons 
for this were to be found in the Creda 
“Carefree” and “Stargazer” cookers and 
Creda Water heaters. New space heaters 
and the “ Debonair” spin dryer had been 
recently introduced, which sounded the knell 
of the garden washing line. TI had acquired 
the Power Centre Company Limited, of 
Walsall, which specialised in electrical dis- 
tribution gear; plans were in hand for 
expanding its capacity. 

A record volume of output was achieved 
by the Steel Tube Division, certain of the 
big new plant operating at full production 
for short periods with gratifying results. 
Orders, however, fell off later with the effect 
of credit restrictions. Given reasonable con- 
ditions, the Division was well equipped with 
plant and skilled labour to broaden its trading 
front at home and abroad. He was glad to 
record a contribution by the Division to the 
world’s first atomic power station at Calder 
Hall, in the form of 100 miles of tube in 
alloy steel for the reactor. Events alone 
would tell what TI’s future contribution 
would be to these great nuclear develop- 
ments, but he was confident that they would 
earn as integral a place in the power and 
propulsion systems of the future as they had 
in the past. 





GROWING STEEL INTERESTS 


TI had acquired during the year the total 
share capital of the Park Gate Iron & Steel 
Company, of Rotherham ; the Renishaw Iron 
Company, in North Derbyshire, and half of 
the share capital of the Byfield Ironstone 
Company, in Northamptonshire, at a total 
cost, including loans, of £6,115,000. Of this, 
£1,515,000 had been paid, leaving a balance 
outstanding of £4,600,000, to be paid by 
1958. An expansion scheme was already in 
hand at Park Gate, and modernisation plans 
were in preparation for Renishaw. With the 
original investment in Round Oak Steel 
Works three years ago, TI had invested just 
on {£12 million, excluding development 
schemes, in these steel-making interests, 
which were currently producing of a 
million ingot tons a year. 

If justification were needed for TI becom- 
ing steel-makers : Round Oak had supplied 
during the year almost 100,000 tons of tube 
and structural steel for the Group, which 


could not have been obtained from British 
makers, nor probably from overseas, even at 
high premiums. The £34 million expansion 
scheme at Round Oak was well under way. 

TI’s primary consideration in becoming 
steel-makers was to secure adequate supplies 
of carbon steel billets for seamless tubes, but 
the very serious shortage of alloy steel billets, 
already involving high premium imports, 
would to some extent fashion the develop- 
ment of TI’s steel activities. The Group 
would still look to its friends in the steel 
industry for a considerable proportion of total 
requirements. 


The mounting demand for TI’s expanding 
range of capital equipment—from rolling 
mills and heavy forgings to machine tools 
and convevors—bid still fairer prospects. The 
purchase had been arranged of Bennett Tools 
Limited, of Redditch, a small company of 
precision engineers with a bright future in 
the highly specialised and automatic 
machinery field. Its productive capacity 
would be expanded. 


WORLD MARKETS EXPAND 


TI’s despatches overseas were more than 
5 per cent up in value, in spite of the con- 
traction in sales of bicycles in some markets. 
All-time records were returned by many 
companies. Dollar business again took pride 
of place, with America still heading the list 
and sales to Canada increasing by over 30 per 
cent. Satisfactory results had been reported 
from all overseas associate and subsidiary 
companies. Fifty per cent of the share capital 
of Cycle Saddles (South Africa) Pty., Limited, 
had been sold, a substantial proportion being 
taken up by J. B. Brookes & Company, 
Limited, of Birmingham, the world-famous 
saddle makers. He hoped that the works, 
near Madras, of the new tube company, Tube 
Products of India, Limited, formed in asso- 
ciation with Murugappa & Sons, would be in 
production next spring. He was looking for- 
ward to attending the opening ceremony of 
the first stage of this promising new enter- 
prise. 


The progress made in research and de- 
velopment had strengthened the conviction 
that long-range research designed to advance 
technological development would be of great 
value to operating companies. Technological 
activities were being grouped im one centre 
at Walsall, the control engineering, nuclear 
engineering, plastics development and data 
handling and computing sections being in- 
stalled there already. There might be nothing 
new in principle in what was called “ auto- 
mation,” but there was something new in the 
scope of electronic applications to manufac- 
turing processes and machinery, and in the 
bold attacks now being made in various coun- 
tries on conventional methods with these 
powerful weapons. TI had a team of investi- 
gators reviewing the needs of the Group to 
secure the benefits of these modern methods, 
far reaching and costly though the consequent 
reorganisation might be. 


NEW TRAINING CENTRE 
Commenting that a new appraisal of the 


status and remuneration of science and mathe- 
matics teachers might be necessary to gain 
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and keep highly qualified teaching staff, Sir 
Ivart said that another problem for industry 
concerned management. TI was giving par- 
ticular attention to plans for the training and 
recruitment of managers of the right calibre, 
for the present shortage was hardly less acute 
than that of skilled scientists and engineers. 
The Group was fortunate in its present 
managers, and had many promising ones in 
the making, but the continued expansion of 
activity made some recruitment from outside 
necessary. Some years ago TI started a four- 
year Management training course for univer- 
sity graduates and others of promise, and it 
was yielding satisfactory results. TI was also 
strengthening arrangements for the training 
of supervisors. Nine years ago the company 
established a residential training centre, one 
of the first of its kind, to provide courses in 
nearly all functions of management. Since 
then over 1,600 TI people—including men 
from the shop floor—had passed through 
these courses. A new and larger residential 
training centre was being opened in 
Edgbaston. It was TI’s purpose that every 
employee promoted to supervise others 
would be trained for this important work. 


THE FUTURE 


Sir Ivan said that the problems before us 
gave sharp point to the proposals for a free 
trade area in Europe. This country’s bitter 
experience of over a quarter of a century ago, 
when the UK was the only big unprotected 
market, had, however, left some of our indus- 
tries with not a few inhibitions. The sub- 
mission now of a scheme for combining open 
European trade with Imperial Preference 
could not, in itself, dissolve all doubts and 
difficulties, which until recently prompted 
general opposition to earlier proposals. 
Obviously, the greatest caution was neces- 
sary, but for this country, dependent as it 
was on exports, the possibility of steady and 
freer trade undoubtedly had attraction. If 
all went well in practice, the establishment 
of this free trade area, which was one of the 
world’s fastest growing markets, would be a 
great step forward for the good, and reason 
prompted that Britain then could not afford 
to remain aloof. Whatever decision was 
reached, the United Kingdom must, as 
always, keep the closest relations with our 
Commonwealth associates. But we dared 
not scout the idea of Britain turning more, 
but not exclusively, towards Europe, for 
while the tide of Commonwealth affairs 
seemed to be running towards economic 
independence strong currents were obviously 
carrying Europe towards economic integra- 
tion. A realistic reappraisal, therefore, now 
faced the Commonwealth no less than 
Europe. 


Commenting on the testing times ahead, 
Sir Ivan said these called for an industrial 
capital development policy to which we 
should now devote mind and effort. He did 
not question the policy adopted to check 
inflation, but of one thing he believed there 
was no doubt: British industry’s need of 
heavy capital investment if it were to sur- 
mount the competitive struggle now begun. 
He appealed to the Government to end 
present discouragements at the earliest 
moment possible. It took a long time to 
plan and construct plants with competitive 
power to match those which would be 
challenging us in all our markets. 


“It seems,” he continued, “the time has 
come for the nation to give industrial capital 
investment the sort of moral priority which 
housing has had for the past decade. Let 
industry be given a run for a few years to 
spend capital on a massive scale. By these 
means, and by these means only, are we 
likely to succeed in expanding exports and 
in bringing about a rising standard of living.” 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


EXPANDING SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of shareholders 
will be held in Johannesburg on Novem- 
ber 19, 1956. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr P. H. Anderson, dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1956. 


CAPITAL 


During the year the 1,857,445 reserve 
shares were issued and allotted, bringing the 
issued capital up to that authorised, namely, 
£4,500,000 in 18 million ordinary shares of 
Ss. each. 


WORKING RESULTS 


The rate of milling was steadily built up 
from 67,000 tons in June, 1955, to 80,000 tons 
in June, 1956, the total ore milled during the 
year under review being 897,000 tons. The 
average yield per tom milled at 7.705 dwt was 
0.689 dwt higher than that attained during 
the previous financial year, and unit working 
costs, mainly as a result of the increased 
tonnage, were 6s. per ton milled lower, The 
working profit from gold was £1,791,284, and 
the working profit from uranium was 
£1,059,471 (subject to adjustment), making a 
total working profit for the year of 
£2,850,755, equivalent to 63s. 7d. per ton 
milled. 


ACCOUNTS 


An amount of £128,714, being the differ- 
ence between sundry items of income and 
expenditure, was deducted from the total 
working profit, leaving a profit of £2,722,041 
before taxation. There was a transfer to 
Capital Reserve in respect of expenditure on 
mining assets and trade investments of 
£1,276,420, a repayment on account of the 
capital portion of the uranium loan amount- 
ing to £260,114, and a provision for taxation 
of £172, leaving a balance in the Income and 
Expenditure Account of £1,185,335 to be 
carried forward to the current year. This 
unappropriated balance, together with the 
Abnormal Costs Reserve of £65,093, and the 
balance of uranium and pyrite loan funds on 
hand amounting to £334,645, totalled 
£1,585,073, which sum was represented by 


net current assets as detailed in the Balance 
Sheet. 


The short term loan from The Central 
Mining & Investment Corporation Limited, 
and Rand Mines, Limited, which at the 
beginning of the financial year stood at 
£765,000, was repaid in full during the year. 
The loan facilities of £3,687,000 arranged 
through the Atomic Energy Board for the 
construction of the uranium and pyrite plants 
were fully drawn by the end of the year in 
terms of the loan agreements. This amount, 
plus £130,998 in respect of capitalised interest 
to June 30, 1956, gave a total capital 
indebtedness of £3,817,998, of which 
£260,114 had been repaid, leaving a balance 
of £3,557,884 still owing at July 1, 1956 ; 
this balance is redeemable in 36 equal 
quarterly instalments from the beginning of 
the current financial year. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The footage developed during the year was 
51,348 feet, an increase of 19,723 feet. over 
the development accomplished during ' the 


September 30, 1956, the Shaft had been 


previous year. Of the 51,348 feet developed 
20,217 feet were on reef of which 19.065 feet 
were sampled ; 13,560 feet or 71.1 per cent 
proved payable at an average value of 14? 
dwt over a channel width of 33 inches The 
occurrence of areas of elevated footw il! in the 
Ventilation Shaft—3 Shaft zone was one of 
the two main factors responsible for the syb- 
stantial decrease in average channe! width 
from 54 to 33 inches, with a consequent 
decline in both payability and inch-dwt 
value ; the other main factor contributing to 
the decrease in the average channe! width 
was that, while development northwards 
from the Ventilation Shaft has not shown 
the presence of any areas of elevated 
footwall, the reef body itself has become 
narrower. 


At September 30, 1956, the 17th level twin 
haulage which is being driven northwards 
from No. 3 Shaft had progressed to within 
1,500 feet of No. 2 Shaft, and a tota! of 55 
boreholes had been drilled to test the reef 
body above the haulage. Core losses, varying 
from slight to heavy, were recorded in 30 of 
the holes. The 55 boreholes gave an average 
undiscounted value of 471 inch-dwt over a 
channel width of 36 inches. In the first 
1,000-feet stretch north of No. 3 Shatt, four 
boreholes were drilled averaging 599 inch- 
dwt over a channel width of 68 inches. In 
the next 1,500 feet, where the narrow channel 
width exposed possibly indicates the exist- 
ence of areas of elevated footwal!, 24 holes 
were drilled averaging 340 inch-dwt over a 
width of only 184 inches. In the following 
2,000 feet, where two gaps of 600 fect and 
500 feet straddling the water-fissure zones 
were left undrilled, 13 boreholes averaged 
360 inch-dwt over a channel width of 
43 inches. In the last 1,200 feet the 14 bore- 
holes so far drilled have averaged 14.8 dwt 
per ton over a channel width of 53 inches, 
equivalent to 784 inch-dwt. 

Preparations for the sinking and equipping 
of No. 2 Shaft were completed subsequent 
to the close of the financial year, and full- 
scale sinking with the permanent equipment 
commenced during September, 195¢ - 
yun 
to a depth of 481 feet below the collar, had 
been concrete lined to a depth of 436 fect, 
and had been equipped to a depth of 270 fect. 


ORE RESERVE 


The payable ore developed during the yeat 
amounted to 1,420,000 tons at an verige 
value of 8.6 dwt per ton over an estimated 
stoping width of 53.4 inches. This represents 
an increase of 363,000 tons compared Wi! 
the previous year, the value being 0.5 dwi 
per ton higher and the width 5.4 inches 
lower. The available ore reserve recalculated 
at the year end totalled 1,700,000 tons, of 
769,000 tons more than at June 30, 1955. At 
8.5 dwt the average value of the available 
reserve was 0.5 dwt higher than that o! the 
previous estimate, while the stoping wid! 
was 3.6 inches lower at 54.3 inches. [he 
calculation of the ore reserve tonnage !0! 
been made on a conservative basis. 


EXPANSION IN SCALE OF OPERATIO™'> 


Since the close of the financial yea. ‘he 
Board of Directors has decided, now tha! the 
sinking of No. 2 Shaft has commence, © 
proceed with the next stage in the Comp." ® 
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plans for expanding the scale of mining 
operations. Plans have been put in hand to 
increase the milling capacity of the gold 
reduction plant to 135,000 tons a month from 
the middle of 1958. An application was sub- 
mitted during September, 1956, to the Ura- 
nium Production Committee of the Atomic 
Energy Board to extend the capacity of the 
um production plant. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year a net amount of {1,479,544 
was spent on capital account in respect of 
sold mining activities, mainly in connection 
with No. 2 Shaft, including the permanent 
headgear and permanent hoisting equipment ; 
on European and non-European housing ; and 
on underground equipment, including pumps 
and fans. As mentioned under the heading 
of “Accounts,” a sum of £1,276,420 was 
appropriated from profits to Capital Reserve 
towards meeting this expenditure. During 
the current financial year capital expenditure 
is expected to be approximately £2 million, 
which it is intended should be appropriated 
from profits. The main items of expenditure 
now contemplated include the sinking and 
equipping of No. 2 Shaft; the disposal, by 


means of large evaporation areas, of under- 


ground water, which at 
pumped at the rate of 
1,750,000 gallons a day ; and the building of 
a further 100 houses for employees. 


present is being 
approximately 


Capital expenditure during the year on 
the uranium plant amounted to £148,586. 
The construction of the uranium plant, which 
now has a capacity of 80,000 tons a month, 
has been completed except for a few refine- 
ments. 

A sum of £109,847 was expended during 
the year on the pyrite flotation plant. The 
completion of this plant will cost approxi- 
mately a further £300,000, which sum has 
already been borrowed in terms of the loan 
agreements. It is expected that the plant will 
be commissioned early in 1957. 


TAXATION 


As this Company still has a large balance 
of unredeemed capital expenditure for tax 
purposes, it is not at present liable for the 
formula tax. 


DIVIDEND 


Dividend No. 1, at the rate of 6d. per share, 
was declared on September 14, 1956. 








CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES AND ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


NARROWING MARGIN OF 
PROFITABILITY 


The Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 20, 1956. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, dated November 
13, 1956. 


WORKING RESULTS 


The ore milled during the financial year, 
at 2,035,000 tons, was lower by 51,000 tons 
than the tonnage for the previous financial 
year, and the yield declined from 2.882 dwt 
to 2816 dwt per ton. Consequently, 
although there was a slight rise in the average 
income received by the Company per ounce 
of gold, the working revenue was £172,807 
less than the previous year’s figure. 


Due to the reduction in the tonnage milled, 
total working expenditure was lower by 
£52,242, but mainly on account of increased 
costs in respect of European labour, power 
and silicosis contributions, unit working costs 
were higher by 4d. per ton milled. 


In effect the working profit for the year 
fell by £120,565 to £190,739, which indicates 
the narfowing margin of profitability in the 
mine, 


ACCOUNTS 


A credit adjustment of £35,157 in respect 
of the difference between sundry items of 
income and expenditure was added to the 
Working profit of £190,739, making a total 
Profit for the financial year of £225,896 
oefore taxation. To this figure the unappro- 
Priated balance at the end of the previous 
year of £434,574, and £19,633 in respect of 
4 retransfer from Capital Reserve on the 
realisation of mining assets and trade invest- 
ments were added giving a total of £680,103. 
Appropriations were made for taxation— 
£7,509, and Dividends Nos. 92 and 93 of 
~ 6d. and 2s. per share, respectively— 
£280,710, leaving an unappropriated balance 
(o be carried forward to the current financial 
year's accounts of £391,884. This unappro- 





priated balance was represented by net 
current assets totalling £573,206 as detailed 
in the Balance Sheet, less Retiring Gratuities 
and Abnormal Costs Reserves, 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


Primary development has reached the 
stage at which, due to the low percentage 
payability encountered, its continuance is 
considered uneconomic. 

Consequently, less development was done 
during the year and it was more selective in 
that it was advanced from positions where 
payable values had been exposed. The ton- 
nage of payable ore developed was also lower. 
The available ore reserve declined further by 
556,000 tons to 1,780,000 tons and it appears 
inevitable in the circumstances that this 
decline must be expected to continue. 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS (SILICOSIS) 


The Pneumoconiosis Act 1956 came into 
force as from August 1, 1956. As a result 
it is estimated that the costs to the Company 
in respect of pneumoconiosis will rise from 
last year’s figure of ls. 2d. per ton milled to 
about Is. 8d. per ton milled for the current 
financial year. 


POSITION AT THE MINE 


The Reports of the Directors and the 
Statements from the Chair in recent years 
have made it clear that mining operations are 
being conducted in the face of increasing 
difficulties. This position has developed 
mainly because of the steady depletion of the 
actual and potential reserves of ore which is 
resulting in a decrease in the number of 
working places and is causing the control of 
grade to become more difficult. A gradual 
reduction in the tonnage of ore milled is 
therefore now inevitable, but as the remain- 
ing ore is scattered and occurs over five dif- 
ferent reefs mainly with common. shaft 
systems, it is proving difficult to effect the 
reduction in mill tonnage and at the same 
time to decrease working costs commensur- 
ably. This problem is aggravated by the 


adverse effect on costs generally of items such 
as increased pneumoconiosis charges over 
which the mine has no control. Under these 
circumstances, some furtner reduction in the 
margin of profit on a declining tonnage of 
ore milled may be unavoidable during the 


current year. 


DALGETY & CO.’ 


GRATIFYING RESULT 


The annual general meeting of Dalgety 


& Company Limited will be held on 
December 6th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the chairman, Mr D. Abel 
Smith, MC: 

Having sounded a note of warning twelve 
months ago, it is gratifying for me to be able 
to report that the net profit for the year 
which ended on June 30th last is less than 
the record of the previous year by only just 
Over 3 per cent. 

The company handled 628,120 bales of 
wool in Australia and 168,605 bales in New 
Zealand. Pressure on our Wool Store accom- 
modation has increased during the year. Our 
produce business has continued to expand. 
The results of our merchandise business have 
left something to be desired, but only by 
comparison with recent years, and they still 
represent a useful contribution to the overall 
net profit. The East African merchandise 
result profited from a reorganisation carried 
out over the past two years. The stock 
season has not been unsatisfactory and the 
Department has again produced a favourable 
result. Our Land Agency business continues 
to be hampered by the “ credit squeeze,” but 
is nevertheless a useful adjunct to our other 
activities. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 


Inflation is still unchecked and our 
advances, which at June 30, 1950, were 
£3,329,418, had risen at June 30th last to no 
less than £11,248,324. It was largely to cope 
with the strain placed upon us by advances 
of this magnitude that during the year we 
took steps to place privately an issue of 
Terminable Debentures in this country and 
Secured Notes in Australia. The proceeds 
and those of the issues of Debenture Stock 
and the Preference Shares, to which I 
referred last year, have considerably improved 
our liquid position and the Net Current 
Assets have increased by over £3,300,000. 


Even now, the Company’s loan capital of 
£3,691,000 is less than in 1939 when it was 
£4,235,000 although the Company’s assets 
have, in the meantime, risen trom 
£11,404,000 to £28.457,000. It is therefore 
unlikely that we shall be able to play our full 
part in the development of the countries 
where we operate without again having 
recourse to the capital market before long. 

Our ability to sustain a postwar business 
on what, until now, has been virtually a pre- 
war capital, is largely due to our policy of 
ploughing back a useful proportion of the 
profits; the beneficial effect of this policy 
would have been more apparent were it not 
for the attitude of HM Government as 
regards taxation of earnings overseas, which 
are subject to British Income Tax irrespec- 
tive of whether they are remitted to this 
country or retained in the business abroad. 


. The profit for the year, after providing 
for all expenses and taxation (other than 
profits tax on distributions), amounts to 
£756,025 as compared with £781,633 for the 
previous year. We are recommending a final 
dividend on the “A” and “B” Ordinary 
shares of 83 per cent, which makes a total of 
12 per cent for the year. 


The unsettled world outlook makes it 
harder than usual to predict the level of 
future profits. If inflation persists, the com- 
pany’s costs will continue to rise, but so 
should many of its earnings. The immediate 
outlook, coupled with the recent rise in the 
level of woo] prices, is quite promising. 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S STATEMENT 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 20, 1956. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr W. M. Frames, dated 
November 13, 1956. 


WORKING RESULTS 


Compared with the figures for the previous 
financial year, there was little change in 
the tonnage of ore milled but the yield 
declined by 0.242 dwt. to 11.258 dwt. per ton. 
The gold recovered decreased by 9,550 
ounces and in consequence the working 
revenue at £8,958,372 was lower by £109,991. 
Working costs increased by 3s. 6d. a ton 
milled due mainly to higher costs of 
European labour, power and stores and 
materials, and working profit fell by £357,138 
to £5,207,292. There was, however, an im- 
provement in the working profit from 
uranium extraction of £87,938 to £1,192,764 
(subject to adjustment) and total working 
profit at £6,400,056 was lower by £269,200. 


ACCOUNTS 


Provision for taxation and mineral lease 
consideration amounted to £3,143,081, divi- 
dends declared during the year totalled 
£2,400,000, a repayment of the capital 
portion of the uranium loan absorbed 
£362,680 and £264,890 was transferred to 
Capital Reserve in respect of expenditure on 
mining assets and trade investments. The 
unappropriated balance was thereby increased 
to £1,635,009. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The total footage developed at 53,228 was 
414 feet more than in the previous year. Of 
the 22,607 feet driven on reef, 17,205 were 
sampled and 16,280 or 94.6 per cent were 
payable at 764 inch-dwt. These results 
represented improvements of 4.6 per cent in 
payability and 52 inch-dwt. in value, due 
mainly to a slightly greater proportion of the 
reef development being carried out in the 
richer eastern section of the mine. 


The payable ore developed at 1,162,000 
tons was 100,700 tons less and the average 
value of 11.5 dwt. was 0.4 dwt. lower than 
the figures for the previous year. 


ORE RESERVE 


The available ore reserve, re-estimated at 
June 30, 1956, to be 5,341,000 tons, was 
150,000 tons more than the estimate at the 
end of the previous June, the value at 12.1 


dwt. and the width of 46.4 inches remaining 
unchanged. 


> 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year a net amount of £261,650 
was spent on the Company’s gold mining 
operations. Of this amount £115,953 was 
expended on shaft equipment, £69,987 on 
increasing the pumping capacity of the mine 
from 14,880,000 gallons a day to 16,800,000 
and £50,565 on the erection of a water 
treatment plant which has now been com- 
pleted, thus enabling the Company to cease 
purchasing water from the Rand Water 
Board. The twin haulages on 6 level from 
No. 1 Shaft were advanced to the proposed 
site of the No. 1 Sub-Vertical Shaft, but no 
further work has been undertaken in connec- 


tion with the sinking of the Sub-Vertical 
Shaft. The continuation or otherwise of this 
work will depend upon the outcome of 
certain detailed investigations into future 
mining policy. It is estimated that £520,000 
will be spent on capital account during the 
current financial year, chiefly on the disposal 
of water, pumping equipment, equipment 
for the sub-incline shafts, ventilation, housing 
and the supply of power underground. 

Expenditure on the uranium plant totalled 
£97,702 during the year and {£279,467 was 
spent on the erection of the sulphuric acid 
plant. 


URANIUM AND SULPHURIC ACID 


The uranium plant operated to capacity 
throughout the year. 


Of the total loan of £4,068,281, including 
capitalised interest, obtained through the 
Atomic Energy Board for the erection of 
the uranium plant, an amount of £936,316 
has been repaid, leaving a balance of 
£3,131,965 to be repaid in the remaining 
29 equal quarterly instalments. 


The construction of the sulphuric acid 
plant is well advanced and is expected to be 
completed before the end of the calendar 
year. The loan of £750,000 arranged through 
the Atomic Energy Board to finance the con- 
struction of this plant, together with accrued 
interest, is repayable by quarterly instalments 
over a period of ten years commencing 
January 1, 1957. At the financial year end 
an amount of £240,052, including accrued 
interest, had been drawn against this loan. 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS (SILICOSIS) 


The Pneumoconiosis Act, 1956, came into 
force as from August 1, 1956. As a result it 
is estimated that the costs to the Company 
in respect of pneumoconiosis will rise from 
last year’s figure of 2s. 1.4d. per ton milled 


to about 2s. 10.2d. per ton milled for the 
current financial year. 


CURRENT YEAR’; RESULTS 


As disclosed in the recently published 
quarterly report the yield, although below the 
average for the year under review, was 
slightly higher than that of the previous 
quarter. The tonnage milled was at the 
same level as in the previous quarter but, 
due to the increased yield and certain addi- 
tional revenue received in respect of sales of 
gold between February and July, 1956, the 
total revenue from gold was higher by some 
£60,000. It is encouraging to note that 
working costs decreased by 5d. a ton milled 
and that working profit from gold was higher 
by about £68,000 than the figure for the 
previous quarter. 


Satisfactory progress continues to be 
maintained in the sinking of the four sub- 
incline shafts, and 6 level haulage is being 


extended steadily towards the western 
boundary. 


The alteration to the formula for gold 
mining taxation with effect from January 1, 
1956, represents a reduction of slightly more 
than 43 per cent in the formula tax and is 
therefore welcome. The amortisation allow- 
ance for taxation purposes will, however, 
decrease in the future when capital expendi- 
ture falls below the high level of previous 


years and this will tend to increase the tax- 
able income. 
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MODDERFONTEIN [:A: 
LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S STATE MENT 


1956 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting «| 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 19, 1956. 


The following is an extract n the 
circulated statement by the Chairnin, My 
N. W. S. Lewin, dated November |) 


The tonnage mined was much : 
as for the previous year, but a large: 
of ore was drawn from old develop 
dumps on the surface, and the o 
increased by 87,000 tons to 1,577,000 


There was a decline of 0.118 dy 
yield to 2.100 dwt per ton. While 
ing revenue for the year at {2,084 
only £4,847 higher than that for the 
financial year, working costs rose b 
with the result that the working p: 
by £90,683 to £87,114, or from ? 
ls. Id. per ton milled. 


The payable ore developed at 260,000 tons 
was lower by 145,700 tons with the value 
unchanged at 3.1 dwt per ton. The generally 
disappointing results obtained in development 
in the last few years provide little hope of 
any appreciable tonnages being added to the 
ore reserves in the future. In consequence, 
the development programme during th 
current year is likely to be on a lower scale 


Regarding the future prospects in the light 
of the present price of gold and the level of 
costs, it will be clear that only 1 limited 
period of profitable mining operations lies 
ahead of the mine. 


share- 





EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 


FURTHER IMPROVED RESULTS 


The Thirty-Third Annual General Mect- 
ing of East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on November 9th, in London 


Mr H. T Karsten, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said : The year’s trad- 
ing showed an increased profit, namely, 
£98,654, against £78,592. 


The crop produced, namely 3,356,7(0) lb., 
was some 228,000 Ib. more than !ast year 
The estimated crop for the current year | 
3,220,000 Ib., and the production so far has 
been at a higher rate. * 


The board consider it prudent to continue 
to put aside to our replanting reserve { >),000 
each year, in view of our formulated pro- 
gramme of replanting approximatcly 5X) ‘0 
600 acres per annum from 1956-57 ‘0 196l- 
62. Our project of extending the Compiys 
activities to the Gold Coast is progressing 
satisfactorily. In Nigeria we have so {11 Deen 
unable to obtain satisfactory leases, bu' one 
of our associated companies is «' the 
moment investigating the possibiliy of 
investing in timber-growing propositions | 
South Africa, and may invite us to join such 
a venture. 


Since the end of our financial 
price of natural rubber has moved 
considerably lower level than durin: 
previous year. During the last wee! 0! 
the market has naturally been influen «J >Y 
the intervention in the war between !sruel 
and Egypt, and values at one time ad) inced 
very sharply, but until the position ually 
settled, prices are likely to fl) ‘uit 
erratically. 

The report was adopted and the d jend 
of 12} per cent, less tax, approved. 
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THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


. ONTINUED DEMAND FOR POWER 


he thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
», Limited, was held on November 14th 
| ondon, Mr Hugh G. Balfour (the Chair- 
presiding. ‘The following is an extract 
1 his circulated statement: 
fhe Company’s undertaking in Malaya 
once again produced a satisfactory result in 
spite of costs Which have risen steadily during 
the year. The demand for power continued 
ihroughout the year during which 436.1 
million units were gemerated as compared 
with 432.1 million units in the year before, 
whilst the maximum system peak load rose to 
68.9 mW as compared with 67.4 mW pre- 
viously. Due to a higher river flow, the 
hydro-electric power station at Chenderoh 
generated 195.1 million units or an increase 
of 5.7 per cent on last year. 


In consequence of the greater output at 
Chenderoh, the steam stations at Malim 
Nawar and Batu Gajah generated 241 million 
units as compared with 247.5 million units 
last year. The heavy loading of the Com- 
pany’s system puts a high premium on 
efficient maintenance, particularly of boilers, 
and the increased costs shown in_ the 
Accounts are in part due to the necessary 
heavy Maintenance programme. 


I mentioned last year that an order had 
been placed for a new 12 mW turbo alter- 
nator and ancillary 140,000 lb per hour 
boiler for Malim Nawar. This set is due to 
come into operation in 1958. The situation 
with regard to development by the Central 
Electricity’ Board of hydro-electric power in 
the Cameron Highlands is not yet clear, and 
n view of the increasing load on the Com- 
pany’s system, your Directors decided to 
order a further 12 mW generating set which 
is scheduled for operation in 1959. These 
iwo new sets are to a certain extent replace- 
ment of existing generating capacity which 
iS Nearing obsolescence, and consideration 
will have to be given in the near future to 
further additions unless substantial bulk 
supplies become available from the Central 
Klectricity Boatd. 


Our Subsidiary, The Kinta Electrical Dis- 
tribution Company, Limited, had another 
atisfactory year. A full programme of ex- 
tension and development was carried out. 


The gross revenue from sale of current and 
miscellaneous income at £1,618,470 shows a 
sight increase. The balance transferred to 
Net Revenue Account was £877,910, a 
decrease of £32,290. The sum provided for 
Depreciation Account has this year been 
increased to £275,000 and taxation takes 
£315,000, leaving a balance of profit for the 
year of £287,910, which after addition of the 
balance of £130,555 for the last account, 
brings the total sum available up to £418,465. 
We have transferred £125,631 to General 
Reserve which now totals £633,000. 


The, Directors recommend payment of a 
‘inal dividend of 6 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, making 10 per cent for the year. 


In the current year we should be able to 
look for a continuation of demand equivalent 
\o that of the year under review. Returns 
lor the first three months are satisfactory, and 
in the absence of any unforeseen circum- 
stances and providing costs remain at their 
Present level, our next Accounts should be 
no less favourable than those presented for 
the year ended July 31, 1956. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





PETER BROTHERHOOD 
LIMITED 


PROFIT NOT UNSATISFACTORY 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Peter Brotherhood Limited was held on 
November 13th in London, Mr A. Marcus 
Neal, JP, ACGI, AMICE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: As a result of a continuance of our 
policy of modernisation, the value of the fixed 
assets has increased during the year by 
£114,157. This figure is, of course, arrived 
at after deductions for depreciation and is 
largely due to the new pattern shop, 
machine tools and further additions to 
general plant. 


Our expenditure upon capital equipment 
during the last three years has been in the 
region of half a million pounds and we now 
feel we have the Works in a state of efficiency 
and preparedness which will enable us to deal 
satisfactorily with any work which may 
reasonably be entrusted to us. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


The Capital Commitments at March 31, 
1956, stood at the reduced figure of £22,000, 
an indication that, in the opinion of your 
Board, expenditure upon Fixed Assets in the 
near future will not need to be upon the 
same scale as during the past few years. 
There is no project involving large expendi- 
ture envisaged in the near future, but we 
shall, of course, continue to add to our fixed 
assets as may be necessary from time to time. 


The value of our sales for the year varies 
but little from last year’s figure—actually it 
is 24 per cent less—resulting in a trading 
profit, before taxation, of £299,908, against 
£367,864 last year. 


This reduction in trading profit results to 
a great extent from the circumstances men- 
tioned in my statement two years ago when 
I referred to the large proportion of Govern- 
ment work on the books on which profit is 
somewhat narrow, and to the keener com- 
petition which could be expected generally ; 
it was again pointed out last year that a 
continuance of the somewhat less favourable 
conditions might be expected. Under all the 
circumstances, therefore, it is considered that 
a trading profit of £299,908, before taxation, 
is not unsatisfactory. 


Of this trading profit of £299,908 provision 
for taxation absorbs no less than £157,000, 
leaving us with a net profit for the year of 
£142,908 available for distribution and 
allocation. The question of a dividend has 
been considered by your Board, who have 
decided, in view of the sum available, to 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 15 per cent, less tax, a total for the year of 
20 per cent, less tax, on the Ordinary Capital. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the immediate future, in the absence 
of troubles, industrial or international, from 
the latest figures available I do not expect 
the profits for the current year, that is to 
March 31, 1957, to be any less satisfactory 
than those with which we are dealing today. 
Taking a longer view, although there has 
recently been some diminution in the rate at 
which orders have been received, our order 
book remains at a high level, and in view of 
this and of the special nature of many of our 
products I fee] sure we may, in the absence 
of circumstances unforeseen, look forward to 
a continuing period of prosperity. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


A DECADE OF CONTINUOUS 
PROGRESS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Eastwoods Limited was held on November 
15th, in London. 


Mr G. W. A. Miller, FCIS (chairman 
and managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: 

During the twelve months ended March 
31, 1956, Eastwoods manufactured and 
delivered a greater tonnage and value of 
building materials than ever before and for 
the first time in its long history the Trading 
Profits of the Group exceeded one million 
pounds. 


We have again transferred £100,000 to 
General Reserve, making a total of £650,000 
at March, 1956, and after maintaining the 
dividend on the increased Ordinary Stock at 
17} per cent the carry forward at £281,000 
shows an increase of £20,000. 


In only a decade, the Trading Revenue has 
been enlarged almost tenfold, a record of 
vigorous growth of which our old Company 
can be justifiably proud, 


CURRENT TRADING AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS 

During the seven months since March, 
1956, all works of the Eastwoods Group have 
been fully employed and up to the end of 
October we have again manufactured and 
sold a greater quantity and value of building 
materials than in any comparable period ever 
before. It is, however, now clear that the 
Government’s disinflationary measures are 
beginning to exercise an increasingly restric- 
tive effect on the tempo of building and we 
may ¢xpect some reduction in demand from 
December, 1956, onwards, with more inten- 
sive competition among manufacturers and 
suppliers of building materials. 

But, taking a longer view, there is a great 
backlog of building work still to be under- 
taken, so that we have every reason to look 
forward to a busy and constructive future. 


The root cause of our present difficulties 
and the main reason for anxiety about the 
future is the continuing rise in wages, since 
wage advances without increased production 
inevitably mean further price increases. 
Unpalatable measures have been imposed by 
the Government in an endeavour to stop the 
rot and most people will have been shocked 
at recent irresponsible utterances by Trade 
Union leaders when rejecting the Chancel- 
lor’s appeal for restraint. It is now all too 
easy to be priced out of any market and this 
leads straight on to reduced production and 
unemployment with all its baneful con- 
sequences, It is sincerely to be hoped that 
more realistic considerations will weigh with 
the Trades Union leaders when off the public 
platform, and that the true interests of the 
workpeople will be given paramount con- 
sideration. 


Last year I reported that the problem of 
future brickearth reserves for the Stock 
Brick Industry was still under discussion 
with the Ministry of Housing. Astonishing 
though it may seem, the Industry had 
actually been informed by the Planning 
Ministry that a term of 40 years’ life had 
been put on the manufacture of Stock Bricks, 
and after that period no further brickearth 
excavations would be permitted. This was 
quite an arbitrary decision which we were 
totally unable to accept, and after a lot of 
hard work we have earned some sort of 
reprieve. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 


TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS £1M 


MR ALASTAIR C. BLAIR ON 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS AND THE 
SMALL INVESTOR 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of British Assets Trust Limited will be held 
qn Thursday, December 6, 1956, at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 9 Char- 
lotte Square, Edinburgh. 

The following is the Review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1956. 


The year under review has seen a mile- 
stone passed in the growth of your Company, 
as for the first time the total income has 
exceeded £1 million and also the valuation 
of the investments at a Balance Sheet date 
has passed £20 million. As your Company 
has now entered its sixtieth year it is interest- 
ing to look back at the growth which has 
been achieved during that period. For this 
reason, we have this year produced an 
Annual Report in a new form which we 
hope stockholders will find both interesting 
and informative. Tables have been produced 
showing how the Company’s funds are 
invested and how the equity has grown over 
the years. 


BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 


The past twelve months have seen an 
intensification of the credit squeeze in the 
UK and a reaction from the easy optimism 
of 1955. In spite of this, however, both our 
income and the value of our investments 
have continued to rise. You will notice from 
the Accounts that the average return which 
we earn on our investments is only 5 per 
cent. In these days of high interest rates 
this return is low, and I should like to 
explain the reason for this. The two prin- 


ciples which have guided your Board in their 
investment policy have been security and 
growth ; in order to achieve these they have 
been prepared to forgo a high immediate 
vield. During the last few years when con- 
ditions have been favourable and Stock 
markets have been strong we have tried to 
eliminate from our portfolio the weaker 
companies which might suffer when times 
become harder. In doing so we have reduced 
the number of our holdings in Ordinary and 
Common Stocks (which comprise 86.7 per 
cent of our total funds) to about 200 com- 
panies which have been selected for their 
strength and promise of future growth. We 
believe that this policy which has restricted 
the earnings currently available for our stock- 
holders will be to their advantage in the 
years ahead, and therefore we have felt justi- 
fied in recommending this year a fairly full 
distribution of income. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


In the Report you will find a table showing 
the distribution of our Investments. This 
speaks for itself but I might say a word in 
explanation of the heading Associated Com- 
panies. One of these is Second British 
Assets Trust Limited in which we still retain 
a holding although as you will remember 
most of the shares we formerly held in this 
Company were sold to our own stockholders 
in 1947. Also included is a holding in 
Atlantic Assets Trust Limited which has the 
same management as this Company and has 
a portfolio valued at about £1,700,000. A 
considerable part of that Company’s funds 
are invested in new and developing Com- 
panies. And finally there is Rhodesian Assets 
Investment Company Limited, a Rhodesian 
Company whose funds are invested entirely 
in Central Africa. 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT 


The troubles which have beset this country 
in the economic field since the war can be 
traced largely to the failure of savings to keep 
pace with investment. The great progress 
which has been made in the United States 
in the last ten years flows directly from the 








COCHRAN & COMPANY, 


ANNAN, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULT 


MR ROBERT ADEANE’S CONFIDENCE 
IN THE FUTURE 


The Fifty-Fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Cochran and Company, Annan, Limited 
(engineers and boilermakers) was held on 
November 14th, at 117 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


Mr Robert Adeane, the chairman, who pre- 
sided, said: 

Gentlemen, the. Company, for the year 
under review, made a trading profit of 
£267,000, against £284,000 last year. After 
the additions and deductions, which you will 
find set out on the left-hand side of the con- 
solidated profit and loss account, a net profit 
of £99,000, against £130,000 last year has 
been made, a reduction of some £31,000. 
This reduction is in part the direct result of 
increased costs under almost every heading, 
combined with finer profit margins about 
which I made reference and gave warning in 
my speech last year. It is also in part due to 
an increase of £6,000 in depreciation, which 
charge will be relatively constant for some 
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high level of savings in that country which 
have been invested in new factories and plant 
for industry. It is important that we in thi 
country should equal the American rate of 
saving if we wish to match their rate of pro- 
gress and the Investment Trust movement 
forms an important part of the mechanism 
by which small savings can be invested jp 
productive industry. 


ADVANTAGES FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 


The Investment Trust movement has not 
always been popular with the financial press, 
and had some difficult days during the early 
1930s _ It is for this reason that we have 
published at the end of the Report some 
information showing how a stockholder has 
fared who invested £100 in our stock at 
different dates over the last fifty years. From 
this table you will see that all have done well 
and some amazingly well, and that even those 
stockholders who bought their stock at the 
peak price in 1930 (the highest price reached 
by our stock between the wars) have still 
made a substantial profit. The real advantage 
of the Investment Trust for the small inves- 
tor, however, lies in its spread of investment 
and its skilled management. It is hard today 
for the small investor to take a stake in invest- 
ments in the United States and Canada, and 
if he does so he will be faced with various 
taxation problems. By buying the Ordinary 
Stock of an Investment Trust he can, how- 
ever, obtain an indirect interest in these 
countries, and, what is more important, with 
one investment he can achieve all the advan- 
tages of a well-balanced list. It is not neces- 
sary for him to read a lot of Company 
Reports and study changing economic trends 
because this job is done for him by the 
management of his Company. An Investment 
Trust stock should provide for the smuall 
shareholder a trouble-free investment from 
which he should obtain a steady and in good 
times a rising income. 


A table in the Report*shows the income 
and dividend record of this Company over 
the past twelve years ; it is one of which the 
Board is proud and with which I hope tha 
stockholders are satisfied. 








years due to the improvements and exten- 
sions recently made to our factory and plant. 
A further reason is the increase of some 
£7,500 in special expenditure incurred in re- 
siting a 1,500 ton press and in unusually 
heavy house repairs ; these two items will be 
non-recurring. 


So much for the explanation of why our 
net profit is down. It is still a very satisfac- 
tory result and a set-back in profits, ‘such as 
we have experienced, is common and will, I 
fear, become even more common among 
engineering businesses in this country. Of 
the £99,000 net profit it is satisfactory to note 
that our subsidiary company, Ruths Accumu- 


lators, Limited, contributed £6.800 : 
£4,200 last year 46, against 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFIT 


You will see in the consolidated profit and 
loss account the reserve allocations are set 
out separately under Holding Company and 


Subsidiary Company. Taking the figures 
together, £47,000 brought forward e, last 
year falls to be added to the net profit of 
£99,000, making a total of £146,000. This 
is the sum which we have to deal with 
£64,000 has been transferred to general re- 
serve ; £35,000 has been allocated to the 
payment of dividends on the Preference and 
Ordinary stocks, including the final dividend 
of 5} per cent, free of tax, which we are now 


recommending, making a total of 8} per cent, 
free of tax, for the year. After these pay- 
ments, £31,600 remains to be carried for- 


ward. 


So much for the past. year. Now I come 
to the current year. We have a full order 
book, and orders are coming in at a satisfac- 
tory rate. 


While costs may rise still more, we shall 
benefit from the new machines—many of 
them labour saving—which we have installed 
in the works during recent years, and I think 
we can look forward to the future with confi- 


dence, not only this year, but for many years 
to come. 


I cannot sit down without paying a tribute 
to Mr Dougan, our secretary for 40 years 
He contributed an incalculable amount to the 
growth, success and good relationships which 
have long persisted in our works at Newbie. 
He was loved and respected by all who knew 
him and, on behalf of the stockholders. ! 
express to him thanks and wishes for h pp 
ness in his retirement. 


The chairman then moved the motion [or 
the adoption of the report and accounts ind 
the payment of a final Ordinary dividend of 


5} per cent, making 8} per cent, free 0! (4%; 
for the year. 


Mr R. R. Stokes, managing dire tof, 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 
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THE SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING DRY 
DOCKS AND 
/NGINEERING COMPANY 


HIGHER VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


SIR HENRY WILSON SMITH ON 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


The second annual general meeting of The 
Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry Docks and 
Engineering Company Limited was held on 
November 8th, at Sunderland, Sir Henry 
Wilson Smith, KCB, KBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement : 
The Accounts now submitted to the share- 
holders deal with the second year of our 
existence. as a Group. As one would expect 
from the general level of national activity 
in the shipbuilding, shiprepairing and engi- 
neering industries in 1955-56, the figures 
show further improvement in our results. 


In varying degrees, those three sides of 
the Group’s business all contributed to the 
increase in the total profits. Each of the 
main Companies once more has had a busy 
year, and it is a higher volume of business 
rather than any increase in the rate of profit 
per unit of work completed) which has pro- 
duced the improvement in profits. In the 
assessment of these generally satisfactory re- 
sults, the problems presented by the rising 
trend of costs must not be overlooked. 
Moreover, in the year under review, the 
Group did in fact benefit from a number of 
unusually favourable circumstances, especi- 
ally as regards the number of ships delivered 
by the Shipbuilding Companies. 


NEED TO IMPROVE EQUIPMENT 


As regards the future, I am not in a 
position to forecast any particular level of 
profits but, always provided that progress is 
not disrupted by any national or international 
event outside our own control, immediate 
trading prospects continue to look favour- 
able. On that assumption, I make no apology 
for reiterating that the main problem con- 
fronting us is the need to improve still further 
the equipment of the Group’s shipyards, dry 
docks, and engineering works to ensure the 
lowest possible cost of production and to 
enable us to keep pace with modern require- 
ments and modern methods. Many examples 
could be quoted, but to take only one, the 
shipyards must be able to build the larger size 
of ships (especially tankers) now in demand, 
using the latest methods of construction and 
of assembly. Before the amalgamation of 
the various Companies into one Group, 
and since that date, many improvements have 
been made, and work is proceeding on further 


substantial schemes, but m i 
arte’ 8, uch still remains 
Your Board are determined to pursue this 
policy. In consequence, there must be a 
considerable ploughing back of profits into 
the business and a constant watch to ensure 
that the financial resources required for 
necessary and justifiable capital expenditure 
are available for that purpose. My colleagues 
and I have no doubt about the wisdom of 
this course, which is in the interests of man- 
agement, workpeople, and shareholders alike. 


The report was adopted. 


HAROLD WESLEY 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper Products) 
TRADING PROFIT MAINTAINED 





The tenth annual general meeting of 
Harold Wesley, Limited, was held on 
November 15th in London, Mr Percy Day- 
Winter (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
aay statement for the year ended June 30, 
1956: 


Sales have shown an increase over last 
year, due in some measure to the Plastic 
Section of the business, which now appears 
to be well established. 


Sales abroad, including Dollar areas, were 
substantially the same in value as for the 
preceding year, in spite of increased re- 
strictions operating in many countries over- 
seas and the fact that some have commenced 
to manufacture within their borders similar 
products to those of your Company. 


Although the Trading Profit of the Com- 
pany was slightly lower than last year, the 
Net Profit shows a small increase, while 
Taxation increased by approximately £4,000. 
During the year, wages, carriage and other 
expenses increased and your Directors feel, 
under the circumstances, that the Accounts 
show a satisfactory year of trading. 


The Bank Overdraft at June 30, 1956, was 
£112,408 which, at the time of dictating this 
Statement, has been reduced to approxi- 
mately £39,000 in consequence of deliveries 
of Seasonal goods, a large portion of which 
are manufactured during the months of 
January to June with deliveries commencing 
in August-September. 

During the year new Machinery and Plant, 
etc., has been purchased to the extent of 
nearly £16,000 and your Company is pur- 
suing a policy of buying and developing the 
best machinery for the particular job. 

The report was adopted and the final 
dividend of 8 per cent, making 14 per cent 
for the year, was approved. 
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VITAMINS LIMITED 


THE LOW COST OF DRUGS IN THE 
TOTAL HEALTH SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE 


At the Annual General Meeting of Vita- 
mins ‘Limited, held in London in September, 
the Chairman, Mr H. C. H. Graves, said that 
the net Group Trading Profit (which included 
the agricultura] division) for 1955/6, was 
£106,169 (£92,928), after providing for depre- 
ciation of £69,957 (£54,258) and tax of 
£82,659 (£81,869). Ordinary dividend at 
15 per cent was the same as last year on the 
capital increased by a one-for-four “ rights ” 
issue. This absorbed £33,638 against £26,846 
last year. 


The Chairman drew attention to the mis- 
leading impression in existence concerning 
the cost of drugs to the National Health 
Service. 


The shareholders, he said—and 99.99 per 
cent of the.electorate of this country—had 
been led to believe by those who, in his 
opinion, should know better, that if the 
National Health Service foundered on the 
financial rocks, it would be due to the “ high 
cost of drugs.” Such a statement or impres- 
sion was the reverse of the truth. Of the total 
cost of the National Health Service the cost 
of the medicines which it used accounted for 
5 per cent—the other 95 per cent was made 
up of other costs including administration. 
The 1955/6 estimates alone showed an 
increase of £41 million in the “other” 
costs, a sum greater than the whole of the 
drug bill for the year. The concentration 
of public attention on the 5 per cent, however, 
had undoubtedly served as a most effective 
diversionary effort or smoke screen to 
obscure criticism of the other 95 per cent 
of the expenditure. 


During the past financial year sales of 
Bemax had set a new record in excess of 
anything achieved in the postwar era. It 
was no doubt a tribute to the marked effect 
on health of regular Bemax that the product 
was so well known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land and indeed in most parts 
of the civilised world. We heard many com- 
plaints these days of a feeling of frustration, 
or of undue fatigue or of being under par. 
We heard of listless children, of infants who 
did not grow as quickly as they should. The 
National Health Service treated them and us 
when we were il] but what about when we 
were not il] but below par ? It is that twilight 
stage, that stage of betwixt and between, 
which most dramatically benefited from the 
steady use of Bemax. How different many 
of the frustrated and listless would be on 
Bemax. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 


cc OUNTANT REQUIRED by 
‘\ Company in East Africa, age approzimasely 
23-30, single. Person studying for finals would suit. The 
appointment is attractive, permanent and_ pensionable 
‘00d conditions, leave, salary, housing allowance, etc 
Interview Parent Company in London.—Write full details 
to Box “NV.” clo DW. Vickers & Co. Ltd., 7-8 Great 
Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


STATISTICIAN : Reckitt & Colman Ltd. have a vacancy 
in their Statistical Department. The staff of this 
department work as a team and their services are very 
widely sought within the business on both technical and 
commercial problems, ¢.g. production control, the design 
of laboratory ex ents, the design of market research 
juduiries, etc. the opportunity to use the know- 
dge of statistical methods in an extremely varied range 
of situation, great emphasis is laid on the development of 
new techniques, 

Those who wish to apply for this appointment should 
Possess a good degree in mathematics or statistics and 
experience in the use of statistical methods would be 
& great advantage and would command a higher starting 
salary. is housed in new laboratory 
buildings at the warters in Hull. yer 
are pensionable.—Applications should be made in_ writing 


to the Pe ‘ ¥ nsom 
Lase. Ho Ae , Reckitt & Colman Litd., Da 


old-established 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


The Council of the University of Liverpool invites 
applications for the newly established Chair of Political 
Theory and Institutions. The snare will be within the 
a oved range for professorial salaries. 

PP urther particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom twelve copics of applications (one in the 
case of overseas candidates) should be received not later 


a 5, 1957 
mythos STANLEY DUMBELL, 
November. 1956 Registrar 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


-ations are invited for Lectureship in Social 
Pe Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer, £950 x 
£50—£1,050 per annum; Lecturer (Grade Il) £1,050 R. 
£50—£1.250 per annum ; Lecturer (Grade 1) £1,300 x £50 
—£1,600 per annum, Superannuation scheme. Passages to 
Salisbury for appointee, wife and dependent children on 
appointment with allowance for transport of effects 
Unfurnished accommodation at rent of up to 15 per cent 
of salary. ; ; P 
ations (6 copies) naming three referees. 
oo 1956, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29, bee 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further paruculars 
may be obtained. 


og et, Y CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN required for new 
post being created to deal with re-organisation in the 
A.P.V. Drawing Office The person selected for this 
important position should be within the age group 4-45 
and must be a trained engineer with proved ability to 
handle staff, capable of exercising authority and accepting 
responsibility with adequate drive and initiative The 
prospects are good and a contributory pension scheme 
operates New Town Housing available Applications 
will be treated in confidence and all acknowledged, but 
will not be considered unless accompanied by fullest 
details —In the first instance application should be made 
to the Personal Assistant to the Managing Director, A.P.V 
Co. Ltd., Crawley, Sussex 


AJOR Pctroleum Distribution Company requires B.Sc. 

(Fceon.) preferably a specialist in Accounting of 
Statistics for Management Accounting Group, to assist in 
the analysis, interpretation and presentation of the group's 
financial statistics to Management. Candidates should be 
between 20-30 years of age. Starting salary commensurate 
with age, qualifications, and experience. Excellent pension 
scheme : plenty of scope for promotion throughout the 
Company for keen men of abolity and intelligence.— Apply. 
in writing, to Box 563. Replies can only be sent to those 
selected for interview 5 





OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON 
PAGES 650 AND 651 





APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate of The Queen's University of Belfast invites 
applicauons for the Chair of Economics (to be rendered 
vacant by the appomntment of Professor K. S, Isles to the 
Vice-Chancellorship of the University of Tasmania) The 
appointment will date from October 1, 1957 The salary 
will be not less than £2,300, plus F.S.S.U_ benefits 
Applications should be received by January 31, 1957.— 
Further “particulars may be obtained from G R_ Cowie, 
M.A., LL.B., Secretary 


ACCOUNTANT FOR NIGERIA _ 


The Western Region Production Development Board of 
Nigeria has a vacancy for a Cost Accountant 
It is eSsential that the candidates should have a sound 
knowledge of plantation accounting, especially cost 
accounting, as the selected candidate will in the first 
instance be required to design and install cost accounts 
at the Board’s several plantations. These range in size 
from about 500 acres to 12.000 acres Two of 4,000 and 
8.000 acres are rubber plantations, while the largest 
plantation of 12,000 has mixed crops, mainly oil palms, 
cocoa and citrus Each plantation will have its own 
processing factory, so that the applicant should also have 
a knowledee of processing accounts The applicant will 
required to supervise the accounting al two exist- 
ing Processing Factories independent of plantations 
he commencing salary will be in the range £1,100— 
70, excluding Inducement Allowance, which will be 
or £300 per annum. according to poimt of entry, 
ch depends upon qualifications and experience 
Other terms of service include partly furnished accom- 
stion at one-twelfth of the basic salary ; free medical 
vice; Outfit allowance; free first-class passages for wile 
for children not over the age of thirteen once each 
and up to three in number; car purchase facilities 
favourable terms and generous car allowances Home 
leave at full pay at the rate of five days per month of 
overseas service Employees are required to contribute 
to 10 per cent of their salary to a Provident Fund, 
contributions being matched with an equivalent 
yn by the Board and carrying interest at the 
three per cent 
normal length of 


also be 


tour is eighteen to twenty-four 
sications, in duplicate, together with details of 
ence and qualifications, and the names of 
personal referees, should be sent to 
The London Representative 
W.R.P_D. Board, 
18 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1! 
November 30, 1956 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF RAYON YARN 
PRODUCERS 


applications for the post of 
er The work entails certain responsibilities for 
tive bargaining arrangements ; determination by 
ial agreements of rates of pay and conditions of 
employment; preparation of statistics relating to employees 
and their carnings; provision of information services on 
trends and practices in the industrial relations and per- 
sonnel management ficids The office of the Association 
is in Manchester 
Candidates should be between 
and should already have held a 
or in an Employers’ Federation 
the range £2.000 to £2,500 per 
butory pension 
Applications should be addressed to the 
the Association, Duchy Chambers, 
Manchester 2 


ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS : SCIENTIFIC 

OFFICERS. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for pensionable appointments covering a wide 
range of scientific research and development in most of 
the major ficids of fundamental and applied science In 
biological subjects the number of vacancies is small: 
individual vacancies exist in the Natural History Museum 
for candidates who have special knowledge of, or who 
are interested in, malacology, helminthology, acarology, 
mammalian taxonomy, taxonomic botany (monocotyledons), 
X-ray crystallography 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
first- or second-class honours in an appropriate scientific 
subject (including engineering) or in Mathematics, or an 
equivalent qualification; or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts 
must in addition have had at least three years’ post- 
graduate or other approved expericnce. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 
31, but specially suitable candidates under 26 may be 
admitted ; for Scientitic Officers between 21 and 28 during 
i956 (up to 31 for permanent members of the Experi- 
mental Officer class) Salary (London) Senior Scientific 
Officers (men) £1,135-£1,345:; (women) £1,026-£1,240. 
Scientific Officers: (men) £605-£1,055 ; (women) £605-£962 
Women’s scales being improved under equal pay scheme 
Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, 
quoting No. §.53/56 for Senior Scientific Officers and 
$.52/56 for Scientific Officers 

Interview Board sits at intervals, as required. 

Early application advised and in any case not later 
December 31, 1956. 

VERY interesting vacancy will shortly occur for an 
able woman at the Head Office (in Manchester) of 
am internationally established light engincering Company 
The job has two distinct aspects 
(a) Personal discharge of the duties associated with 
the job of Personal Assistant to the Managing Director 
(b) Control of a small secretarial pool engaged in 
work of a confidential nature. 

Applicants should have a lively interest in current affairs 
and a discriminating well trained mind able to select 
what is and is not relevant to the operation of a Com- 
pany of this nature. It is thought that these qualities will 
be found among University Graduates from whom the 
Company will be particularly pleased to hear 

On the secretarial side a high degree of personal accom- 
plishment is not essential but an appreciation of the skills 
involved is necessary so that the work of the pool can be 
maintained at a very high standard. 

Conditions of work are excellent 

Please write fully, stating education, experience (quoting 
salaries) and interests to Box § 

HE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION will shortly 

require a successor to their Public Relations Officer, 
and invite applications for the post He should be a 
practised writer and speaker, with a wide knowledge and 
experience of public relations in the full and proper sense 
of the term, and he would be required to live in London 

The salary contemplated would be determined by the 
qualifications and merits of the successful applicant. 
—Applicants should write fully to The Secretary, The 
Scotch Whisky Association, 77 George Street, Edinburgh. 2 
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age, 


exper three 


nz date 


Industrial Relations 


the ages of 35 and 48 
senior post in industry 
Commencing salary in 

annum, with contri- 


Chairman of 
4 Clarence Street, 


than 





THE POLYTECHNIC, 
REGENT STREET, W.1 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Applications are invited for a full-time post os 
LECTURER in MANAGEMENT STUDIES, with —— 
reference to Work Sete and Factory Management 0 

zanisation and Metho 
Orfhe ‘salary scale commences at €1,200 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £30 to a maximum of 
£1,350, plus London allowance of £36 or £48 per annum 

Candidates should have academic qualifications prefer- 
ably in Engineering, and industrial experience Some 
previous teaching experience 15 desirable ad 

Duties will include teaching the appropriate subjects 
to high level and establishing contact with firms in the 
London area Research and consultative work will be 
encouraged 

A form of application 
stamped addressed foolscap 
Closing date November 21 


309, 


obtained by sending a 
undersigned 


may be 
envelope to the 
1956 


J Cc. JONES 


Director of Education 

ADVERTISING OFFICER 
LONDON OFFICE OF COMMONWEALTH 
FOOD ORGANISATION 
Nationally advertised product 
invited from qualificd men between the 
and 35 years, who have 1 experience, for 
position. Duties would cover co-operation with 
Advertising and Public Relations Agents on ideas, produc 
tion and administrative matters 

Applicants must be capable of supervising and organising 
distribution of advertising material 
Salary according to experience and 
annuaiion scheme is available 

Applications (which will be treated in 
Stating age, experience, qualifications, 
should be addressed to Box 560 


BRITISH IRON & STEEL FEDERATION 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
The British tron & Steel Federation invites applications 
for one further appointment to the administrative staff 
engaged in preparing and conducting residential courses 
for managers in the Iron and Steel Industry The work 
would involve the preparation of material for study, in 
consultation with persons in the Industry, and participa 
tion in the conduct and organisation of the courses 
It is intended that the administrative staff shall 
tively be representative of the main specialised branches 
of the Industry In completing the existing team, there- 
fore experience of hot rolling or the hot finishing 
processes in the Industry would be of particular value 
he initial salary paid will depend upon the extent to 
which the successful candidate’s experience and capabilities 
can contribute to the work involved It is envisaged 
that it will not be less than £1,400 and in appropriate 
CcaseS may appreciably exceed this figure 
Applicaton forms may be obtained from the 
Iron & Steel Federation, Hoyle Street, Sheffield, 3 
monials and references are not required at 


bp nee ign Al OFFICE, sc 
OFFICERS The Civil Service 
applications for permanent posts 
advised The duties include research in atmospheric 
physics, covering the study of cloud structure, synoptic 
and dynamical meteorology, large and small scale diffusion 
and turbulence, climatology, and development of instru- 
ments There is a number of posts for fore- 
casting work at the more important centres. Successful 
candidates will be given a course in meteorology before 
being assigned to a research or. forecasting establishment 
for turther training and experience In some instances 
candidates with national service obligations can be com- 
missioned in the R.A.F. for forecasting duties at R.A.F 
stations.—Further information may be obtained from the 
Director, Meteorological Office, (M.O.10), Air Ministry, 
Kingsway, London, ro 

Candidates must 
(up to 31 for 
Officer class) 
Honours 


FOR 


with 
Applications are 
ages of 28 
the above 


contributory super 


strict confidence), 
salary required, 


collec 


British 
Testi- 
this stage 


IENTIFIC 
Commissioners invite 
Early application is 


limited 


be between 21 
permanent 
They must 


and 28 during 1956 
members of the Experimental 
have a First- or Second-Class 
degree preferably in physics or mathematics 
Salaries (London rates) £605-£1,055 Women’s scales 
lower but being improved under equal pay scheme 
Somewhat lower rates in provinces. Opportunities for 
promotion to Senior Scientific Officer (£1,135-£1,345), and 
higher posts. 

Particulars from Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. $52/56. (Met.) 

Early application advised and 
than December 31, 1956 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Applications are invited for appointment to the position 
of RESEARCH FELLOW in the field of ECONOMIC 
AND BUSINESS HISTORY. Work is being carried out 
on Australian economic development since 1860, on studies 
of industries and market institutions and on biographies 
of business firms and entrepreneurs Other things being 
equal, preference will be given to applicants whose 
qualifications lie in these directions Qualifications may, 
however, be either in history or in economics. Appoint- 
ment will be made within the Department of Economics 

for three years with a possible extension to five years 

The salary will be within the range £A1,224-£A1,824 
per annum 

Superannuation on the F.S.S.U 
and reasonable travel expenses will paid 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 : 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is December 17, 1956 


hes aig AL OFFICERS are <0 be appointed immedi- 
ately by a progressive Midlands Company which is 
continuously expanding Two new positions are to be 
filled and applications are invited from young candidates 
with a recognised qualification (e.g. Final A.LS.) or with 
experience in industrial and commercial statistics. 

The posts involve the application of up-to-date tech- 
niques to practical data under the direction of the Chief 
Statistical Officer, and are open to men and women 
under 28 years of age Good commencing salaries will 
be paid, and assistance will be given in securing suitable 
accommodation The Company also operates a generous 
and comprehensive Social Security Scheme 

Applications, giving details of career to date, should be 
addressed to Box 562 All replies will be acknowledged. 

HERE is a vacancy in the Atomic Energy Department 

of The General Electric Company for a man aged 
30 to 40 with combined legal and commercial training 
preferably with an LL.B. and/or B.Com. Degree. The 
appointment is a senior one and applications are invited 
from men with a sound knowledge of commercial law 
and wide experience in dealing with all legal problems 
connected with large commercial transactions —Applica- 
tions should be made to the Personnel Manager (A.E.D.) 
The General Electric Company Limited, Fraser & 
Chalmers Engineering Works, Erith, Kent. 


in any case not later 


Pattern will be provided 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF TH 
WEST INDIES 
Applications are invited for (1) Lectureship 
Assistant Lectureship in Economics Salary 
£900 x £50-—~£1.200 x £50-—£1,600 pai (2) £759 
£850 p.a., entry point determined by qualifica: 
experience. Child allowances. FSSU.) Unfurnished 
modgion at rent of 5 per cemt basic salary | 
up t 5 persons On appointment, normal terming 
study leave (once every 3 years) 
Detailed applications (6 copies) 
interests in Economics and naming 3 
ber 17, 1956, to Secretary, 
Higher Education Overscas, 
W Mncks 


mentioning 
referees by 
Inter-University ( 
29 Woburn Square 
from whom further particulars may be 


STATISTICIANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS, 
FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 


Candidates must possess a g00d honours dew: 
Mathematics, economics or other appropriate 
Appointment cither on probation for the pens 
establishment in salary scale £804 to £1,680 pa 
or on contract terms in scale £870 to £1,524 pa 
with gratuity of £25 to €37 10s. for each period 
months’ service. Outfit allowance Taxation at lox 
Furnished Government quarters provided when 
at a rental of &4 per cent of basic salary (max 
£150 p.a. Free first-class passages on appointme: 
leave 

Apply in writing to the Director of Recruitment 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London. Ss Ww 
giving briefly age, Qualifications and experience Me 
the reference number BCD 59/14/02 


MARKET RESEARCH APPOINTMENT 


Market Research Trainee A 
thorough training in all 
work with Thomas Hedley 
upon-Tyne 

This Department deals with a wide 
enquiries covering all the major aspects of onsumer 
Research and Market Analysis. Candidates should preter 
ably have studied one of the Social Sciences or S| 

This appointment is one which is designed 
early and rewarding responsibility and carries 
Starting salary The Company's offices are in 
pleasant location and the work is with a 
congenial group of colleagues 

Applications, giving full details of 
tion and career to date, should be addressed 
Recruitment Manager, Central Personne! Depa 


amg Hediey & Co. Limited, Gosforth, Newcast! 
yne 


Ht NATIONAL COAL BOARD, 
Division, require Organisation and 

in their Divisional Staff Department in Carditf 

The duties involve the study of Organisation and Work 
Methods at Divisional, Area and Colliery offices, { j 
by the submission of reports containing conclus 
recommendations rhe posts call for experience 
analysis of systems of management and a sound kn 
of modern office procedures, equipment and meth 
University degree or equivalent professional qualificatior 
is desirable 

The successful applicants will be directly respons: bk 
the Divisional Organisation and Methods Officer and w 
be paid according to qualifications and experience 
the salary scale £1,085 x £35—£1,475 

Forms of application may be obtained from th 
Divisional Chief Staff Officer, National Coal Board, So 
Western Division, Cambrian Buildings, Mount Stuart 
Square, Cardiff, and should be completed and returned 
by November 30, 1956. 

ALES PLANNING and RESEARCH Personal Assis 

tant to Sales Administration Manager Young man 

required to join team on interesting and challenging new 
work in dynamic and progressive Company, Would suit 
Economics graduate with experience in Market Research 
but essential qualifications are an analytical mind 
enthusiasm, drive and a co-operative personality. Excellent 
prospects in an expanding Company.—Apply (in strictest 
confidence), giving full details of experience, qualifications 
and present salary, to Personnel Manager, Black & Decker 
Limited, Harmendsworth, Middlesex. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 


invites applications for a post in 
DEPARTMENT from. graduate economists, preferably 
with some statistical qualifications Post-graduate 
experience desirable, but no specialised knowledge of the 
Steel industry required. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience.—Write, giving full particulars, to the 
Establishment Officer, Steel House, Tothill Street, 5 W ! 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
GOLD COAST 


Applications are invited from graduates for appointment 
as Assistant Registrar. 

_ Salary £950 x £50 to £1,600 p.a. according to qualifica- 
tions and experience Allowance £100 p.a. per child 
(maximum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60. FSS‘ 
Passages for appointee, wife and maximum of five children 
On appointment, normal termination and leave Part 
furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.5 pe! 
cent of salary.—Detailed applications (six copies) naming 
three referees to be received as soon as possible 6) 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


CONOMIST.—Applications are invited for the appovn! 
ment*of an economist in an expanding industrial 

Organisation in a leading growth industry, to undertake 
investigations in connection with development projc ts 
business forecasting and economic research with 
reference to the organisation’s operations The pos 
iS & senior One calling for considerable ability and p 
of judgment Apphcations, in writing, giving details 
age, qualifications and experience, to Group Pers 
Officer, Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd., Aylesford Paper M 
Larkficld. Nr. Maidstone, Kent. 
A= ICATIONS are invited for the appointment 

t LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT OF AIRCK 
AND PRODUCTION to instruct postgraduate stuck 
in financial and cost accounting, and office proced 
Applicants should be professionally qualified and s! 
have had industrial experience in accountancy. § 
control, and the use of tabulating and = accour 
machines. A University degree or ability to lectur 
industrial economics would be an advantage Sa! 
within the range of £850 to £1,200, dependent on au 
cations and experience, with F.S.S.U. and family allo’ 
ance. The range of salary is expected to be revise’ |" 
the near future, and a house on the College estate ! 
be available.—Applications, giving full particulars ind 
quoting names of three referees, should be sent to 
Recorder, The College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, Bletc! 
Bucks, from whom further particulars may be obta' “Jd 
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APPOINTMENTS 


pOST OF DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH IN THE CENTRAL BANK 
OF CEYLON 


\pplications are invited from qualified persons to 

i st of Director of Economic Research at the 
( Bank of Ceylon for a period of two years. 
k mployed in Research Departments of Central 
Rank Universities elsewhere should attach to their 

s letters from the competent authorities of their 
nstitutions intimating that they consent to 
r services available to the Central Bank of 
the full period of two years. 
minimum qualification for consideration will be 
duate Degree of a recognised University. Prefer- 
be given to candidates who can show published 
tlue in the field of economics, particularly in 
ts of money and bunking. or a subject of 
iterest 
selected candidate will be the head of 
1 of Economic Research which is required to 
lata and conduct cconomic research for the 
{ the Monetary Board and the Governor, and 
formation of the public. He will be expected to 
h himself, besides laying down and directing 
research among his staff. 
scale of salary will be from £1,395 to £1,800 per 
with annual increments of £45. The selected 
may be placed at any point within the scale. 
cezard to his qualifications and experience. in 
ost of living and rent allowance will be payable 
ion Government rates. These are at present 
per mensem and 17 per cent. of salary in the 
married officers (maximum Rs. 170/- per mensem) 
per cent in the case of unmarried officers (maxi- 
Rs. &5S/- per mensem) respectively. The whole of 
cmoluments will be paid im Ceylon rupees at the 
a rate of | Rupee = Is. 6d., and will be subject 
Ceylon Income Tax. The rates at which tax is levied 
present on taxable income (i.e. assessable income 

nus allowances) are :—-10 per cent on the first Rs. 5,000 

{ 20 per cent on the next Rs. 5,000, with a rise of 

r cent on each slab of Rs. 5,000/- thereafter up to a 

ble income of Rs. 30,000;- r year. 

Ihe appointee will be eligible for a total of 14 days 

| leave within the term of service, and two months’ 

leave to be allowed only at the end of two 

ars’ active service with the Bank. Other leave, if any. 
taken by mutual agreement. 

6. The selected candidate may, if he so desires, apply 
for membership in the Central nk of Ceylon Provident 
fund. Membership of the Fund will require the appointee 
to contribute 5 per cent. of his salary to the Fund. e 
Bank will contribute 10 per cent. of the appointee’s salary 
to the Fun He will also be eligible for benefits under 
ine Health Insurance Scheme of the Bank. 

?. Applications should be made on forms available at— 
The Sees Department, Central Bank of 
(Ccylon 

(2) The Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon 
in the United Kingdom, 13, Hyde Park Gardens. 


the 


is 


x 


London, W.2 

(3) the Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 

(4) Office of the Figh Commissioner for Ceylon in 
India. 2, Scindia House, Queensway, New Delhi. 
he neers Bank of India, Central Office. 
sombay 


6) The Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon 
n Pakistan, Plot 0. 146, Block “B” Sin 
Muslim Co-operative Housing Society, Drigh 
Road, Karachi 4. 

(7) The State Bank of Ingle Road. 
Karachi 1. 

(8) Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon in 
Australia, 35, Empire Circuit, Forrest, Canberra. 
A.¢ . 

a fommonweaktts Bank of Australia, Sydney. 
S 


'0) The Reserve Bank of New Zealand, Wellington. 
Pages 13 and 14 in the form may not be filled. 
s. Applications should addressed to the Establish- 
ents Officer, Central Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 590. 
Colombo 1, Ceylon, should be marked “ Director” on 
he envelope and should be despatched so as to reach 
m not later than December 15, 1956. Overseas candi- 
les are advised to send their applications by AIR MAIL 


ESTABLISHMENTS OFFICER 


Pakistan. 


Central Bank of Ceylon, 
COLOMBO 
November 7, SUNN ste pe 
SENIOR STATISTICIAN 
\pplications are invited for the st of Deputy Chief 
Ausician at the N.C.B."s London Headquarters. Candi- 


Vates should haye a g degree in economics with 
stalstics as the special subject, or in mathematical 
Stalistics, Or a corresponding qualification. Post-graduate 


Xperience in the technical work of a Statistics Department 
{a large organisation and experience in the administra- 
of such a department are required. Ability to prepare 

4] reports and memoran in non-technical terms 
essential. Applicants with less than seven years’ post- 
raduate experience will be considered only in exceptional 
cumstances. Appointment (superannuable) within inclu- 


‘ive range £1,810-£2,375 (male) according to qualifications 
! experience, 
Ww with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 


ns and experience, to Staff Department, National Coal 
Hobart House, London, S.W.1, marking envelope 
before November 26, 1956. ss 
4 'ISTICLAN.—Applications are invited for the 
s pointment of a mathematical statistician to take 
ind advise on investigations relating to operational 
experimental design and the application of 
Ucal Statistical techniques to a wide range of 
| and business problems. This is a senior position 
‘or considerable original thought and ingenuity 
‘tionally tact and patience in the earlier stages. 
cations, giving details of qualifications, age and 
ce, should be sent in writing to Group Personnel 
tag E. Reed & Co. Ltd., Aylesford Paper Mills. 
Ne 


H 


Maidstone, Kent. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


sitet td AFRICA 

i are invited for appointment to 

LEC URER on the staff of the University’s DEPART. 
MENT OF COMMERCE. Applicants should hold a 
good degree in Commerce or Economics A knowledge 
of Accounting would be desirable and business and teach- 
ing experience will be a strong recommendation The 
Lecturer will be required to assist in the general work 
of the Department and to give instruction to students 
taking courses in Industry, Trade and Commerce, such as 


Marketing Industrial Fluctuatio stoc 

: : ns, Stock Exchange 
Theory and Practice, Financing of Industry, Modern 
Industrial Problems and other Similar fields of study 


There is ample opportunity for research and the successful 
candidate will be encouraged and expected to undertake it 

The salary attached to the appointment will be on the 
scale £850 x £50 to £1,150 per annum A higher initial 
salary may be paid on the grounds of special qualifications 
and experience In addition a married man will receive 
a temporary cost-of-living allowance at the rate of £234 
per annum 

Membership of the Provident Fund is compulsory 
Membership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is obligatory 
in the case of an officer who is found eligible according 
to the rules of the Fund 

Applicants are invited to obtain a copy of the informa 
tion. sheet relating to this vacancy from the Secretary 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close. in South Africa 
December 3, 1956 


SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY _ 
has a vacancy in a department engaged on the economic 


aspects of the development of the Company's world-wide 
petroleum chemical interests Candidates should be 


GRADUATE CHEMISTS 


ot up to 30 years of age and ability for clear expression 
in writing is essential 


and London, on 





Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience Attractive pension fund.—Write, giving full 
details age, qualifications, etc. to Staff Department 
(R/C.3), 16 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 
pe tee ACCOUNTANT with many years’ 

experience in consumer goods industry would like 
to join, as partner small expanding consultancy firm 


Capital available if required.—Box 555 


XFORD M.A. (29), with outstanding Academic, Sales 

and Administrative record seeks managerial post with 
firm or organisation doing work of value and importance. 
—Write “A.S.A..” c/o Dixons. 1-9 Hills Place. London. 
W.1. 


UBLIC SCHOOL and Cambridge man (26), recently 

returned from three years’ business experience in 
Canada. seeks responsible post in medium sized business 
—Box 559 

CTUARY, early 30s, for several years head of stock- 

brokers’ investment departmept, desires more scope 
in similar post with larger firm, pension fund or institu- 
tion. Expert in all aspects of work, including portfolio 
management, report writing, gilt-switching, etc.—Box 561 

RODUCTION—Economics graduate, 32, executive 

experience in light engineering covering production 
planning, production control, materials control, shop floor, 


secks change with added responsibilities Four figure 
salary required. Please reply Box 553. 
ERSONAL SECRETARY or Executive. Experienced, 


capable, energetic, travelled woman seeks responsible 
well-paid post in London. Highest references.—Box 556 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 





declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Lintited, 
payable December Sth to Shareholders of record 
November 20, 1956 

By Order 


ef the Board, 
Toronto, Ontario. Cc. H. WINDELER 
November 13, 1956 Secretary. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER aia INSCRIBED 
5 “K 1958/6: 


OCK 
CITY OF PRETORIA 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED 
STOCK 53/58 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE 
STOCK 1964/66 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare 
the Warrants for interest due January l, 1957, the 
balances of the several accounts in the above-mentioned 
Stocks will be struck on the night of December 1 next, 
and that on and semana 2nd the Stocks will be 
‘ rable ex dividend. 
— Barclays Bank D.C.O. ‘ 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks). 
Circus Place, G A.D HARRISON, 
London Wall, E.C.2. Manager. 
November 6, 1956 ‘4 aca EG 
WPYANDY HINT. When taking Duff Gordon's EL C 
non to a bottle party, have a bottle of something 
else as a blin With any luck, you can bring your 
EL CID back untouched and refer to it later 


HE REPORTER, America’s famous fortnightly, is now 

on sale in Britain. This week's issue contains reports 
on the swift moving pattern of events in the Middle East 
and Europe: a considered commentary on the American 
elections; and many other lively reviews and articles. 
Supplies are limited so order your subscription now from 
your newsagent or from Transworld C irculation Company. 
Park Royal Road, London, N.W.10, 2s. cach fortnight 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Competitions will be held in 1957 for the following: 
Code No 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS of the Home 11/57/18 
Civil Service and Administrative Class of the 
PAND We Civil Service (METHODS 
SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN 12/57/18 


SERVICE (METHOD II only) 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES 
(Home Civil Service), ie. H.M. Inspectors 
of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service; Probationary Assistant 


17-20/57/18 


| ow Serwrcters in the Post Office; and 
rade Officers. Ministry of Defence 
tha | AND Ib 
STATISTICIAN CLASS (Home Civil Service) 21/57/18 
(METHOD I only) 
EXECUTIVE CLASS (Home Civil Service) 22/57/18 
and BRANCH 8B of the FOREIGN SER.- 
VICE (METHOD | only) for university 
graduates 
METHODS OF SELECTION : Method | consists of a 


written ¢cxamination in university honours degree subjects 
plus a preliminary and a final interview Method II of 
a short written examination in general subjects followed 
for selected candidates by tests at the Civil Service 
Selection Board and interview before the Final Selection 
Board When two methods are provided, candidates may 
choose cither or both Candidates for Method I! must 
have. or obtain in 1957, a degree at a recognised 
university, the degree required for the Administrative 
Class and Senior Branch of the Foreign Service competi- 


tions is Ist or 2nd class honours. 
AGE LIMITS: At least 20} and under 24 on August 1, 
1957, with extension for service in H.M. Forces n 


addition, for Statistician Class (21/57), extension 
three years for approved post-graduate experience 

For particulars (including prospects of promotion) and 
application forms write (preferably by postcard) to Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting the code number(s) of the competi- 
tion(s) in which you are interested. Completed application 
forms for entry by Method Il must be returned by 
a 30, 1956, and for Method | by February 28. 


up to 


ARRISTER-AT-LAW, owner of several smail but 

profitable and progressive businesses, wishes to con- 
tact someone able to provide finance over next three or 
four years to consolidate expansion Excellent return, 
including capital appreciation First-class references and 
fullest investigation offered.—Box 557 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN f 


FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare 
the Warrants for Interest due December 31, 1956, the 
Balances of the several accounts in the above-mentioned 
Stock will be struck on the night of November 30th next, 
and that on and after December Ist the stock will be 
transferable ex dividend 
For Barclays Bank D.C.O 
(London Registrars of the above Stock) 
Circus Place, G_A HARRISON, 
London Wall, E.C.2 Manager 
November 6, 1956 


EST FOLKESTONE (1 minute "bus route).—Distinc- 

tive detached modern residence with magnificent 
views over Channel suitable businessman or retired person 
(14 hours London). COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
and oak strip flooring throughout. “ Through” Lounge, 
21 ft. x 14 ft., leading to Sun Loggia. Dining Room, 
Study, Cloakroom, Kitchen, four Bedrooms, one with 
Bathroom en suite, second Bathroom, separate W.C.. 
Garage. Delightful terraced garden. £5,750 FREEHOLD 
‘Phone Folkestone 78332 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE | 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses tn 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 — 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


OR SALE: Bound copies of 
inclusive.—Box 558 








The Economist 1950-55 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 

Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 
AX PROBLEMS? You need “The Income Tax 
Digest and Accountants’ Review.” The recognised 
authority for Direct reports on all English and Scottish 


Tax Cases; Current notes on the Law and Practice of 
Taxation: Back Duty; Double Taxation; Company 
problems; Profits Tax; Sur-tax; Estate Duty Annual 


subscription 35s.; speciment copy 2s.—The Fiscal Press, 
Dept. E, P.O. Box 45, St. Peter's Street, St. Albans. Herts. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.— Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. 

East Africa: £5.5s. 

Egypt: £5.5s. 

Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
Hongkong : £7 


india & Ceylon: £6 

Iran: £6 

Iraq : £6 

Israel : £6 

Japan : £9 

Malaya : £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 


Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
Pakistan 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 

U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


£6 
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we marine world 
- Ws, ™ snags ss ” 
1) Cal without oil! 


Hard to do, isn’t it? Yet how much harder it would . 
be to live in such a world. In the marine field alone, oil 
has contributed in so many essential ways. It has 
facilitated trade and commerce. It has drawn together 
the community of nations. It has helped people 
everywhere to live better, to progress and prosper. In 
supplying finer marine products to the peoples 

of 67 free nations, and through more than 350 world 


ports, Caltex has for years played a significant role 
in this dynamic industry. 


PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS Serving Europe + Africa * Asia * Australia * New Zeoland 





